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THE Conductors o/'The Quarterly Vi*in)Rj?rfty5«/ 
rt^/r acknotvledgments to those numerous Jriends who have 
90 promptly exerted themselves as Patrons of the IVork ; 
and they presume the contents of this Number tviil evmce 
that they have not been unmindful of thejavours already 
co7iferred upon them. 

They solicit communications on the subjects qfAgricvl' 
iurcy Commerce f Navigation^ and the Arts in general. 2'he 
ingenious Mechanician^ though not much skilled in toritiiigy 
tvho may favour them toith the results of his observations^ is 
respectfully informed, that his communications tvill be thank- 
J'ldly r eceivedy. and pleasur ably put into such a dress as xvill 
make them acceptable to the public. — Far be it from the 
Conductors to tvound the feelings of the unlearned contri^ 
liUor tvith the sting of unmanly Criticism. 

Vol. I. A 
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Whatever relates to the important subject of Education^ 
tvill be gratefully attended to. At a period 'when the 
inhabitants of iJds Mngdom are called upon to assist in 
diffusing the blessings of Education amongst the l&voer orders 
i}f Society y it is presumed that the observations of persons 
tvho have thought. much upon the subject, wUl be interesting 
nnd acceptable* 

They have selected the Philosophical Queries andMathC" 
vnatical Problems ns judiciously as they xvere able^ from the 
numerous communications oftheirjriends ; and they presume 
that the latter are not irifexior to any equal number thai 
has hitherto appeared* It is their toish that no man of 
science may turnfrom this ^department of their tvork mth 
disgust ; and, though occasionally^ easy problems mil be 
inserted^ '^^ to tempt their new-fledged offspring to the skiesy'^ 
yet they will not be of sucJi a nature as to disgrace science* 

Correspondents are informedy that the strictest secrecy 
will be observed, and the utmost impartiality shewn* 

HuLL^ February lOth, 1813, 
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FOR THE QUARTERLY yiSTTOR. 



ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TlXlE. 



Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescunus annis ; 

£t fugiunt frasno non remorante dies. Ovid. 



When time has fot nearly six thousand years beeii 
demonstrating the instability of all earthly things, and the 
Tanity of human greatness, it becomes a most important 
inquiry to every man, how far he has profited by those 
silent but salutary lessons which the certitude of its motion, 
and his inability to recall its periods or to retard its pro- 
gress, are incessantly inculcating on the mind. If, with 
the history of so many centuries in retrospect, he can 
review the short career of his own existence with a proud 
complacency, there is reason to conclude that he has madd 
some advancement in the paths of wisdom ; and that he 
may look forward to the events of futurity with tranquillity 
ana hope. If, oa the other hand, his conduct has been 
such, that yesterday fills his mind with horror, and to- 
morrow clouds it with doubt and dismay, how shall he be 
able to contemplate that awful crisis, when he can no 
longer reckon on the succession of time, or the aid of 
future industry^ to redeem the;, errors that are past ? 

Were it the moral conduct, as it appears to be the 
rational constitution of man, that the soul, from the firsjt 
dawn of its existence upon earth, should, by a uniform 
progress, go on from perfection to perfection, ever aiming 
at the excellencies of its divine Author as the object of its 
noblest energies, the consummation of its hopes; then 
would the unceasing revolutions of hours, years, and ages, 
if they caused any reflection at all, yield the purest and 
most exquisite gratification. That want of time, which 
we so often and so loudly dfeplore, would never form the 
ground of a complaint,. nor the preteit for the omission of ^ 
any duty ; nor snould we ever feel ourselves oppressed by ' 
those hours of vacancy^ which, in despite of tae celerity 

A ^ 
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of time, sometimes appear to render Iif($ a burden, and 
humanity an accumulation of ills, ^ur improvements 
vrould: keep pace with the passing moments. Retrospec- 
tion wDala not sting us with remorse, nor woa}d our 
prospective hopes be obscured with apprehensions {hat are 
continually brooding imaginary woes. On tlie contrary, 
every successive day would bring its increasing portion of 
new delight. 

It may be said, that I have just been describing a state 
of human happiness^: and so far as. this - depends, on the 
improvement of time, and not on the caprice of fortune, I 
trust the picture is a faithful one. What indubitablp 
evidence does it afford of the inconsistency, the folly,, an(| 
the ingratitude of man ! 

Time is the least changeable of all our possessiona. li 
flows with a uniform and uninterrupted course, an4 
dispenses, to all a full and perpetual enjoyment. To 
lament, therefore, the want of it, evinces our folly ; and 
to complain that it hangs heavily upon us, is a manifest 
proof of our inconsistency. It is not only the most certain, 
out the most valuable of the things that we posst^ss. Every 
thing else ebbs or flows on thp tide of uncertainty ; but it 
is bfeyond the power of fortune to deprive us q£' our time. 
It is an estate that belongs to every one by natural 
inheritance ; and we enhance or depreciate its value to 
ourselves, in proportion as we study or neglect the cultivar 
tion of it. If we want time, then, we are destitute of 
economy; if we have tob much,- we waiit talqnts or 
industry to improve it ; but let us not betray Qur ingrati- 
tude, by deploring the loss of that, which we have hx^d the 
power, but not the inclination, to enjoy. 

The regularity with which time advances in a.perpetud 
round of successive seasons, the certainty th^t it is totally 
out of our power to recall those moments that we have 
suffered to pass unprofitably away, and that the period of 
mortality allotted to us is of very short and precarious 
duration, — are motives that most powerfully impel us to 
economize our time. 

It is related of our Alfred, that he divided his time 
into three equal portions ;. one of which he allotted to 
«leep, m^ols, and exercise, and the other two to study. 
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business, and prayer': and that this division mi^gh't not \m 
encroached upon through inadvertency, he measured 
these portions by tapers, for time-pieces had not yet been 
introduced, each of which continued burning for four 
hours ; and to ensure their regular decrease,^ he provided 
lanterns to protect them from the effects of the external 
air. — Thus did he order his time with no less economy 
than his finances, or the affairs of his kingdom, which hie 
divided into counties, hundreds, and tithings ; and by the 
establishment of wise and equitable laws, laid ihe basis of 
our present happy constitution. 

Of the incalculable benefit to be derived from so vigilant 
an observance of time, we may form some notion from 
the astonishing fact, that when twelve years of age, he 
was still unacquainted with the Saxon alphabet ; and yet^ 
in times of so profound ignorance as those in which he 
lived, and under vicissitudes so numerous and surprising 
as those which he experienced, he had made considerable 
progress in the studies of grammar, rhetoric, philosopliy, 
architecture, and geometry— was an excellent historian — 
and acknowledged to be the best Saxon poet of the age. 

The business of the world necessarily claims a consider- 
able share of our attention; and to discharge the duties of 
our respective stations with fidelity an(]L judgment, in our 
various intercourse with our fellow- creatures, is required 
of us, as good citizens, and members of the general society 
of mankind. 

That some portion of our time should'be devoted to*the 
study of the sciences, will readily be granted by all who 
feel the limited powers of human nature. They invigorate 
the mind, enlarge the understanding, and* meliorate the 
heart. They enable us to discharge with due propriety 
and effect, the various duties of active life ; and, what is 
of infinitely greater importance, to form just and worthy 
conceptions of Him, to whose perfections our efforts should 
continually tend, and to whom, as to one common goal, 
each of the sciences will conduct us» 

Above all things we must ever remember, that the 
practice of virtue not only demands exclusively a portion 
5>f our leisure, but'rfiould adorn every action, and accom» 

A 3 
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jj^y US through every' period of oiue lives* Wiiat tbil 
practice was in the opinion of the imcient moraligts, may 
be briefly comprehended in these words of the Roman poet t 

hatam eztoidere hctis. 
Hoe Yirtntis opos. 

Cicero has on various occasions expanded this principle 
of moral action to its , utmost limits. His oration for the 
poet Archios is full of noble sentiments to this effect. He 
goes so far as to say* that there is nothing very desirable 
in life but glory and virtue, by which he means a virtuous 
reputation ; and to- acquire this, all bodily tortures, the 
perils of exile, or of death, are to be accounted as nothing. 
For by givine due scope to that noble spirit of emulation 
for glorious deeds, that is implanted in tne breast of every 
worthy man, we are enabled not only to enjoy with satisfac- 
tion the destined span of our mortality, but as it were to 
outlive our time, and to extend the period of our existence 
to all posterity. Nunc insidet quaed^m, says the philosophic 
orator, in optimo, quoque virtus, quas noctes et dies 
animum glonce stimulis concitat atque admonet, non cum 
vitae tempore esse dimittendam,commemorationem nominis 
nostri, sed cum omni posteritate adsequandam. 

Such were the exalted notions of poets and philosophers 
in pagan times. If they thought, then, that the noblest 
application of their time was to acquire praise and glory 
with their contemporaries* and their fellow -creatures 
throughout succeeding ages ; if this alone was the reward 
which these worthies expected for the performance of good 
actions ; how much stronger incitements to devote our 
time to the practice of virtue are held out to us, who con-* 
template in the Christian morality, a fame which time 
cannot measure, a reward that eternity cannot diminish. 

In tlie helpless periods of infancy and childhood, we 
neither know the value of time, nor the means of improving 
it. It is in the sprightly and vigorous season of youth, 
when the soul expands and displays its reasoning faculties, 
that we ought to learn how to estimate the passing 
moments. Then ought we to lay the deep foundations of 
a superstructure, that is to withstand, more firmly than the 
brazen statue, ihe deleterious effects of future ages. But 



youth. too is the reign of pleasure; for the blandishinent;? 
of whtchy we are too apt to forego the more serious 
concern of mental improvement ; vainly imagining that 
we have a long life to pass, in which we shall have 
opportunities enough to redeem a mispent houn Coul^ 
we but then reflect, that^ however probable may be the 
succession of time, the moments that are to come may not 
come to us, we should not be so ready to charge upon to- 
morrow the duties of to-day. To say that we have time to 
spare, or time that we know not how to spend, when^th^ 
longest life of man is infinitely too short for his acquiring 
the knowledge even of one science in porfeetion, is a 
disgrace to humanity. The truth is, we treat time as we 
.do our ordinary possessions : we spend it with that 
liberality and profuseness which are cnaracteristic of the 
generous mina of youth ; and then only do we justly 
estimate its value, when the precious moments are no 
longer in our power. 

In the stage of manhood, when we are called upon to 
perform our part in the great theatre of the world, it is then 
perceptible what proficiency we have made in our earlier 
days in preparing ourselves for the discharge of its multifa- 
rious duties. Many there are who acquire considerable 
credit ; but who is there amongst us, that has not frequently 
been compelled to blush at his own ignorance, and tacitly 
to acknowledge his own inferiority. If there be any thing 
that constitutes one man superior to another, it is th^ 
extraordinary acquirements of the mind:-*-nay, as this 
appears to be the highest superiority that nature has 
designed, so the entire want of these qualities reduces a 
man to a state of degradation, inferior to any that birth or 
fortune can entail. Some favourite spirits there are, on 
whom nature appears to have lavished a more Uian ordinary 
share of human understanding ; but by far the greater 
number arrive at excellence by perseverance and industry, 
and by *a diligent appropriation of their time to those 
pursuits, which give grace and dignity to nature herself. 
Whilst too many, it must be aclaiowledged, have reached 
maturity with no other advantages, than to discover the 
fatal consequences of an ill-spent youth ; and without any 
other security for the future, than tlie gloomy pre^cienciB 
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of a repining and disconsolate old age. Yet these are still 
willing to entei^ain the delusive hope of consolation from 
the days that are to come, and to suffer tlie present hours 
to steal insensibly away, without any fixed purposes of 
future redemption- 

When we have readied the decline of life, the business 
of the world begins to lose its interest, and the mind has 
more inclination to reflect and meditate ou the years that 
are gone. What a picture of human profligacy do we then 
exhibit, if, instead of reaping those fruits of well-spent 
time, which even this life can yield us, tliat sweet remem- 
brance which can give consolation under the bitterest 
pangs of affliction, old age comes on, burdened not only 
with the infirmities of nature, but with the vices and 
follies of youth ! How invaluable are the minutes that 
may still oe our lot, yet how full of sorrow ! ** I have lost 
a day,*' was an exclamation that filled with lively emotion 
the breast of him who uttered it ; but it loses its import- 
ance when it issues from the tongue of an aged spendthrift, 
to whose years of vice, the delinquency of a single day 
bears no assignable proportion.. How great is the infamy 
of a mispent life ! — how pitiable tlie state of human nature, 
when the head, that is ** silver'd o*er with age," has no 
claim to our reverence ; when time has dragged his 
refractory pupil through a protracted existence for no 
other purpose than to sink his name into eternal oblivion 
or disgrace ! 

Though time does not always correct the vicious, arid* 
stimulate the slothful, yet there is one benefit which it 
never fails to impart to every child of nature. Human 
life is chequered over with various ills, and misfortune 
of^en meets us, when we think ourselves the farthest 
removed from its shocks. Patience is not always able to 
support the trial ; but time can sooth our keenest sorrows, 
and mitigate our pains. Vain, indeed, are hs effects to 
calm the throbs of a wounded conscience ; whilst the 
innocent, the enlightened mind receives, in ordinary 
distress, a ten-fold relief under its sufferings. 

Let us then adopt such piinciples of action, so rigid an 
economy, m the distribution of those hours which we shall 
never again enjoy, that the remembrance of every motnei«t 
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may sweeten our toil, and invigorate our efibrts in th^ 
next. Thus, by employing every day to the* utmost 
advantage » conscious that it is the best that can happen to 
us, the only portion that we can justly call our own, shall 
our vii|tue and our fiune increase, as the fajoa^ of Marcellus, 
** like ^v tree ia the silent lapse of time ;" and thus shall 
the souJ^ rising superior to every temporary enjoyment, and 

secure in her existence, smile 
A^ the drawn daggei;> aiui defy its point. . Q* 

EEFLECTIONS ON FEMALE BE^AUTY. 



** What's Female Beauty, but an aiv divine^ 

<* Thro' which, the mind's tA gender gtapes shine ^ 

Dr. Touiio. 

That heauty holds an unbounded sway over the hearts 
and passions of mankind, is a position, the truth of which 
none will deny. All bow before aer shrine, — all confess her 
irresistible power. Yet, strange as it may appear, there ape 
none who can clearly define in what beauty consists ; none 
who have a proper idea of its perfections. All are swayed 
by custom or.prejudice, and each describes it according to 
his own impressions. For instance, the painter sees with 

Eleasure the stunted oak clothed with the mournful ivy,--^ 
e calls that tree picturesque, he calls it beautiful ; whilst 
the carpenter^ passes it by, and admires the broad trunk of 
the beech, or the tapering fir. The fruiterer admires the 
round-spreading appie-tree, — the farmer, tlie prickly hawr 
thorn. All tastes differ, and ideas of beauty are as various 
as human faces. 

But with regard to Female Beauty.— «Mr. Locke says, 
<* Beauty consists of a certain composition of colour and 
figure, causing delight in the beholder.*' And we are told 
(oo, that beauty is *f that assemblage of graces,, or proporr 
tion of parts, which pleases the eye.*' But. where are we 
to find this assemblage of graces,*— tliis proportion of 
parts ? Some of my fisdr country-womenwill say, ** Look 
around you, and you will behold numbers of the finesjt 
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models of beauty.** I confess it with pleasure. I would 
not exchange the modest and simple beauties' of one of my 
chaste country-women, for the lascivious charms of the first 
Sultana of the East. Yet suppose a person could be brought 
into the world all perfect, and who had seen ud other 
being than himself^ and that the beauties of every nation 
were placed before him ; what a motley assemblage would 
appear to him, of perfections and faults, of grace and 
awkwardness. We will, therefore, just take a brief survey 
of the persons and dresses of some of the different nations 
of the earth, passing over the more civilized inhabitants of 
Europe, as their manners are similar to our own ; and 
begin first with the Laplanders, who, we are informed, 
are a diminutive race of people, being genertdly about 
four feet in height, with large heads and high cheek*bones; 
a wide mouth, thick lips, and a swarthy complexion ; short 
black hair, small dark eyes, and extremely dirty in their 
persons. The Greenlanders and Funlanders differ 
from them but little : they all wrap themselves up in fur, 
and the skins of the Tlein Deer. 

The Chinese are middle srzed, of a ruddy brown, and 
the feet of the women so exceedingly' small, that they will 
scarcely serve them for the purpose of walking. Their 
eyes are small anddbll, and what in ours is white, in theirs 
is a deep yellow ; 4|)eir cheeks are hollow, their mouths 
large, with thick pale lips, and black teeth. Tlieir dress 
is a long robe, with a girdle, and large sleeve^; and 
both sexes wear trowsers. 

We shall omit the more majestic beauties of the East, 
and just speak of' New Holland, the natives of which 
ate black, and in a state of nature. Their noses are flat, 
with sunk eyes, thick lips, and a mouth of a p'rodigioui 
width ; and,, in order to improve their beautiful portrait; 
they streak their faces, or draw fantastic figures on theiif 
bodies, with red, white, or yellow earth. 

The natives of other islands in the South Sm, give a 
still higher inlprovement to their persons, by tattooing ot 
cutting their faces and bodies with sharp instruments, axii 
Kubbing different colours into the wounds. 

The Hottentots are of a dusky brown complexion, and 
erntunent themselves with the entrails of wila beasts tied 
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round their legs and arms, anointing themselves with 9 
mixture of soot, and bear's fa( ; and the breasts of the 
women grow so long, that they suckle their infants as they 
cariy them on their backs. 

The other natives of Africa, the Negroes, are every 
where known hy their thick lips, high cheeks, and woolly 
hair. The Egyptians, Moors, &c. bear a great resemblance 
to the Turks and Persians. 

; America contains people of almost every description, 
from the short squat Esquimaux, to the gigantic Patago- 
NiAN : from the dirty, copper-coloured inhabitant of 
Hudson's Bay, to the fair complexions of the Peru via if. 

How different are all these people, yet each tribe thinks 
itself only beautiful. The African female looks with con- 
tempt on tlie pale complexion, and iong hair, of the 
European beauty ; whilst she, in her turn, finds fault with 
the red finger-nails of the Turkish lady, or the black teeth 
of the Chinese ; she too retorts on jthe European, and is 
shocked to see her feet so unfaskionably lai'ge, that she 
can even walk with ease. The French coquette smiles at 
the simple dress of the native of Terra del Fuego ; and 
the Patagonian laughs at the dwarf-like figure of the 
Greenlander. 

Suppose, then, this all perfect being was obliged 
to decide which possessed the greatest beauty ; how 
would he judge? He could have no bias, no par^ 
tiality ; he woidd, therefore, chuse one approaching tliQ 
nearest to his own image; and that one, would be my 
own fair country-woman, . The Hottentot dr .New Hol-r 
lander would say the choice would fall upon her ; and, in 
like manner, every other nation fan qy tjiemselves only to- 
l)e perfect patterns of personal beauty. 

We are told that beauty consists of a certain mixture 
of colours in contrast ; therefore, the New Hollanders 
ought to claim the gi?eatest share : yet their persons do 
not accord with our ideas of personal beauty ; we cannot 
admire their -faces decorated with curious figures like 'a 
coat of arms ; neither will they admire our faces of red and 
white only. Beauty, therefoi-e, has no merit in itself; it 
^ains its value, but in the eyes of its admirer. A lover 
can see greater perfections in his mistress, than can 
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the rest of the world. One man chuses a woman 
because she is tall and majestic^ another, because she 
}• little, und full of Vmrcity, One admires the com* 
plexion of the lilljr ; another, the brunette; — ^Tlierefore^ 
08 tastes are so different, all must be beautiful in some 
• degree. Every one must be admired by some one or 
other. Hie African would turn with indife-ence from 
"the finest model of Asiatic beauty; whilst the Asiatic 
would shrink with abhorence from the embraces of the 
African female, and bow wiHi admiration to what ke had 
rejected. 

Yet beauty is unfortunate. What numberless examples 
have we of tne fall of the most beautiful of women. Look 
At the lovely and illustrious Queen of Scotland; the 
admiration ot all who knew her >— yet her beauty created 
her enemies, — her beauty was the primary cause of all 
those misfortunes, which, in the end, dragged her from her 
tlirone, to meet a cruel confinement, and an ignominious 
death. The names of Anne Boleyn, and Jane Shore, 
will serve too as a memento of the dangers which are 
entailed on beauty. But we need not look so far back ; 
we daily see instances of women falling a prey to the 
allurements of their own charms.. ,Any large town fur- 
nishes numbers of miserable evidences of the truth of this 
assertion. Man, — ^no, we will not call him man, but some 
monster in the shape of man, glories, in the seduction of 
an innocent woman from the paths of virtue, and takes 
delight in despoiling the fairest works of creation. And 
why does he succeed so well f Because so little attention 
is paid to the improvement of the mind. Females, in 
general, think too much on external accomplishments. 
Bacox saysj " the best part of beauty is that which a 
picture cannot express.'* -It should therefore be the 
principal aim to beautify the mind. Not that I wou]|||r 
exclude all external embellishments; but these should 
only be of secondary object ; for, ^ 

fieauty is trajisient. Yes, ere a little time,* and thai 

fine form shall be racked with corroding pains, and those 

expressive features displaced by the wrinkles of old age. 

That fine eye shall lose its lustre, and that beauteous com- 

j)lexion shall mingle with the dust. • • 
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^ . V a^iiwTr, thou pretty plaything!" dew: dccek J' 

- ! J *f'i Th»t.«teil» bo wftly o'er the stripling'^ heart, , 

. . ^: And gives* it a bcw puhp unknown before ! 

«^Thc.g^?iYe discredits thee I thy charms c«pung*d, 

•* Thy roses faded, and thy lilies soii'd I 

« What hast thou more to boast of ? Will Ihy lovers 

> . . ^ f lodt coimd thee now, to gase «od do thee ihomage V^ . 

.No I — Neither, when old age shall have dimmed thy 
beauties, will they still admire thee ! But the beauty of 
tlie mind shall always claim resjpect. In every climate, th^it 
is the brightest ornament to mankind. Whether in the 
frozen regions of Kamschatka, or on the burning plains of 
Africa, virtue gives a grace to beauty, and mental accom- 
plishments will command our adrairatiori, though the frail 
body hAs lost its charms for ever. 

[ More, much more, might be advanced on this subject ; 
but, for fear o^ being tedious,! shall conclude with a short 

EASTERN TALE. 

r 

The Caliph MJrvan had one son, named Abdallah, who 
Ijemg arrived at a certain age, his father advised him to 
niarry, in otder that he might give a future succession to 
Ae throne of his forefathers. The young man was not 
averse to the proposal, but was extremely difficult in his 
choice : Though the most beautiful and noble ladies of 
the East were presented before him, he always found some 
d^ect in their persons*-r-In one, the eye-lashes were not 
liong enough, or the brows were brown; the teeth of another 
were too w^hite, the finger-nails were not of a good red, or 
tlie hands of an odious white, instead of a deep yellow. 

At length, being one day wearied with his search, and 
full of the idea of a beautiful woman, he sunk into a pro- 
^und sleep ; when he instantly found himself upon a large 
plain, on which were assembled the most beautiful women 
selected from every nation of the eartli. There was the 
black square face of the Negro, contrasted with tHe long 
oval face of the Chinese : the majestic Circassian, and the 
short greasy Laplander : the fair Peruvian, and the tawny 
Hottentot ; the unclothedbeauty of New South Wales, ftnd 
the masculine Russian clad in furs, and sables; the American 
Huntress, and the French Mademoiselle: the licentious 

» 
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Italian, and thediasle ui]>aK$an|;of tli&i^cu^ — 

In shorty thera was a woman £rom eveij ttatkuiy «ach dis- 
playing her personal attraction ta the gveat^at advantage, 
and each casting acontempSuoiis look on her oon^nions* 

The Prince was struck with the novelty of ih» scene ; 
but was still undecided whidi to pr«fer» when sad(^nly 
a man from ev<ery nation appeared ;^-eacli chose out his 
r^fi^ective partner, and all seemed h^ppy- 

A noise was heard in the air, the Pnnce turned his heacd 
a;id the scene was changed. The beauties of the females 
hod fadi^d away, tlieir fine i^kins were shriyelled, and 
the wrinkles of age supplied the place of the smiles of 
youth. A stick supported those limbs,, which, but a little 
tame before, had danced with much agility; and the hand 
which had so lightly touched the guitar or the harp^ now 
trembled with thopalsy, and almost refused to pern)rm its 
duties. Most of the men turned awi^ with disgust, whilst. 
8om6 few couple entertained themselves with agreeable' 
conversation, or twining their arms cound each other, 
lobbied over the plsin w^th cheerfulness. 

Struck with surprise, the Frioce was drawing near iOi 
^is^amine the cause of siich opposite behavlpur, when a Loud 
voice from the clouds thus addressed him i^^** Soa of thet 
liust, bow thy head, and listen to the dictates of reaso^*. 
In those females who a^re there lefi; destitute, thoubeholdest 
those who, hav^ paid mo^e ajbtentioa to the chai;ma of the^ 
body than the mind ; they have neglected their spuls to, 
improve their eKternal bi$a,uties ;. those beauties have fade4| 
away as a flower, and. man has cast them from, him as a^ 
noisome weed. The others which tlu>^ s^est are' they wba 
liave improved tliejrjninds ^o,; and though their extemaf 
jQharms nave &ded away, they still engage th/s ajfe^tioqa^ 
of their partners, by theic agr^eabl^ converaatipn' ami; 
captivating iTULoners: — ^Learn,, tjierefore, to sear<;h. for 
beauties unseen, — fox, the: cultivated mind. ThePv Qo'^r 
isiialt thou find happiness in. the company of thy spouse«^ 
then only shalt tho^ liv^ in the f«*vour of the Mo&t J|k>h^ ^ 
The voice ceased, — a clap of thundear rent the air ;-^tHe, 
plain, and all its inhabitanta*. vaoishpd ; and the Pri^ee 
^ awoke, and retjuroed tbanks tb.bjs.Qpi> fi>r.the«ii4pm^; 
* bad bestow,ed.upon him. 

Gainsburgu, Lincolnshire, AGIB. 
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No. L OF THE VISITOR. 

^^vabim auteih oportet sequb et jpari ciim civit>a8 jure yiyeri^ Deque 
'sul)mi8sum et abjectum, heque 'se efierchtein ; turn iu kep. ea veUe, 
^B» tran^uilla eC honesta unt. Cxceeo. 



Wisi^ iii^lbitad ^e ^ehtem^lkted accdnUn^ to diehr 
*i^i^ki&6h BMt^tkttetjihkiy taafybj an antithesis neither 

feftced im iihAM^kl, be cdnsidei^ as a greiat ftatAy^ and 

^ nittibii as a single d#el[iiiig. 

Itl humller^, as in kwiividttaJs> mat be observed thfe 
'^titiotfs ]fedt\!rire8 of human passions ; the powet of habit, 

ttte ^I'^eakhess of lAdolenee, the misery m vice, and thte 
^MHttity of b&k^itk^iA<ye. In this faniily I may pt-obably con- 
' fiiitie tscffxit tiiife. Many are the r^easons that have caused wte 

"td r^/fkfci X)h the erehts o^ hSe, and induced me to give thes^ 

>i^^dtiotaS to the public. If all the inhabitants of this 
•great AiAttsion, ifi'Flih j^hbin I may have intercourse during 

f^ 'proti^tion of my visit, wer^ equally kind, and «dike 
nettd6^»^red With eiarity 6hd candour, my toil would biB 
-j^l^a^gV ahd my ^i^!d^&aveUfs gratefuK But I am well 
^^WWe-htetrffe^ #11! t^tfltt me iritti hospitality, and regard 

ine with affection. Yet, whether success crowns my em>tts 

-yt dl8tt|>j[)aiMtiie«tio^blds the cemp>letton of my wishes, I 

'i^uR ddinif^hd^spf^ W&aa the purity of toy Thotives> and 

.dfesetv^ eifteteti* by the upri^tne^s of my intentions. 

60 htany l^e tm di^d^ to #hith an author must owe 

hh itoti^eAs MA lietratAltdn, that I ahif willing to hazard the 

littietnpt iriih no mote than d ttecessary confidence ; axid 
'ltWH*^elr «it iAii*chftiage may be facilitated, or my ambitroh 

ghitified, 1 ato de^erhtined still to f'etain tbatconsolatioh 
; whieh ev*r htlnp Jpfea^ to the heart i that I have neither 
'Kbet^d th^ iK^dnr of th^ teafhied,. nOr the contumely Of 

the good, _ . . 

' TO ftte beheVrtent Und ^^ritdble I heed say Kttle. 
:^i>rtttniileHr jTOr my*felf HM fhtu<« Essayists-, the amiable 

tWitB so ttfeWy QiA abdrid^ntiy displayed m the works Of 
'1^ ^retlt utitflteM, hff^ diApOs^d them to think favourably 

tCi«ct«ffe(Iid|t bttei^^ f to tegatd the struggh^ oii him 
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with commissei'dtion, aiftdTitxrrearvjthd tender scions of so 
worthy a root with care.aiid^eiwierness. The paths which 
I purpose to follow have led to the brightest honours, and 
to glorious results, and still promise a reward for labour, 
and a i*est from foil, in the applause of the pulific, arid the 
aSsistarfce of friends. But thfer;^' is ^iihl6Cher daSs; *the 
members of which never evince a liberal Sentiment, nor 
.feel the tenderness of ^respect-; t^wiu^ the prfssent, b^^ngs 
not pleasure, neither does tlie future premise satis&ctioi^; 
yrho, in . the pride of situation, or the ease of indolenci^ 
Kufi'er no one to escape censure, though they knp^ not,^^ 
difficulty of,actiY)n.; and affect to, despise every attempt to 
instruct, or wish to amuse ; thougl^ th^y never trpub|^ 
themselves to form a train of ideas, nor u{Mlerstand thp 
composition of a single sentence. To appear before the^ 
tribunal is sufficient to call forth^nvectjive and anintadvei^'' 
sion : for they who have neither tlic jnildness of yirtuei- nqr 
the vigour of intellect, are too prqu4 to acknowle4go their 
ignorance, and too feeble to^pnceal itby/remaif^iug silent* 
Unable to appreciate the b^a^tie§ of cpmpositM^n, or the 
energies of genius, their ski}l i$ only, ^isplaypdin.att^mp^ 
ing to detect error, and their greatness upheld by glamor- 
ous attempts to point out blemisbeM^qtUat.wh^ic^ they do 
not unilerstand, . ? •• .;,.,,. 

Thus might be traced through; .^yc^^y grada,tipnf of ^enti- 
nieut, and every variety of dispoi»itio%,l;l^e chariatteristic 
features of that great family, before wiipm tone of ray- 
illustrious predecessors appeared as t^silept Spectator, and 
. another as a moralizing Rambler-' — ^nfinie/s , which, jsirp 
seldom mentioned witliout respect, c>r thought on. without 
gratitude : for whilst they are. celebrated for ev^ry be4^it|r 
which language can unfold, or wit and eleg^qce;di^la3^; 
tliey are not less renowned for t;h^ir ^Tcertions to^ prompts 
the great causes of public yirtue,^ of morality,, and of 
religion. ^ >, •, ; 

As an humble Visitor amongst mankindy I wish to follow 
thiiir steps and imitate thpir example To .each of the 
family X will deport myself^itli. civility,. a^d; i*Qgftrd,.;aiid 
neither divulge secrets whilst jiex^osp folligs,^ nor wounjfl 
an individual whilst I rfdici^^e jjis. yices, i3Jbe;y#VM)f ^^ 
vicious should be exposed vtotcontem{)t, and'their habits to 
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■mSxiAfx fctit deHcajiV aii J df'CUtnsp^ctioii should always he 
Obiiftttedt fef ishould tlie ttiiAd Iretdtiie debased, disgfaCte 
lose^ H» ii^f^u^ee, atid lfl6 mamli^rS afe hardened irafdidr 
'thsfttt tedkirfted. 

It ioiaj tr6 justly saWF th&t thii ^feAtthastefs I profess to 

i<x!Hate natit t^rrfttek heatly all that ean be advanced 6n thfe 

Subjects of morals ai^d manners. ~ But it should be tecof- 

lotted' tMtpfWdpfeseem^ i6 cfcattgfe With fiishion; and 

Uiat thef tAtrntartexmn. ttf viee Arid' weakness k of a &• 

HMfefrent hije than whetf btn^ ftfinrnortal Essayists so success- 

flbfHy tmdfeindok to giv* the tim^s the ruddy glow rf health 

utttt ht&nesty. Ir ^nce rtbw. less frequent, iiid inrtaorality 

less the fashion ? Have youth ceased to wander in th^ 

'H^aztis a^d intricaeks iif ^etaiioA, and &ls& sentiment i 

Dtnesr passfon; hAf lottger lead to^ gvatificariott ? Of do the 

AfrffiB^ dP jtge l6se erhitlhdiity, aJS the faculties become 

ittipotent? - Besides, ItixmY 'glows' more spedous and 

-fmpwsinrg as the ceretnonious ^trjirds of Virttte become more 

lax aiid cart^lesS: Ahi now, as if scorfiing the bonds of 

tfuth, which Ihik society together, the votanes t)f pleasure 

istreir het path with flow*rS, and couft with bkndishhfig 

tAai'en¥6i\ti$ the thoughtless and the gay. 

Hie st^tn WoralitV df Englteh pYiAKiipte, theundfeViatin^ 
"teciStudeftrf'yoiith, tWbliishihg modesty of tMuej and the 
tmmtiahdingfftytit of truth, aVe assailed byi^Y6ry'6bdirctiye 
Irtrguitti^t 5 aftd every plaHteibte teason Is le^flet^ against 
Aeit bxdWatfe^— iteliglbii and m6faKty. 

Tt> regulatfe^the hutttan passions, {s by rrome^rt^ Ah easy 
task., i^mie, it fe true, may b6 awakened to Wisdomj, and 
t0tet9 laughed tdut of fcibles. 

« ExefessWie^pleasitre^;** ^s dme Hf the>viseist of the an- 
trietrts, **C(yr*ru{)tbotli^ bocfyand the ttidnd:"'2kt» aphorism; 
tfie thith i>f whictl rfatftiat he d^tiled.-i-For in tlte sanid 
degree that we indtilge' iri'c*<5:fess of pfeaswre, we create to 
cmriel^s & futtite cau^ for rfegret and^mlsefy r the love of 
Virtue is the only aifectiorr whirfi catodt be' carried to 
excess ; For, Kk^ thti tihords 6f a mUstail histrument, the 
least eitehrftm or' Velaxatiiin 4^j^oys ife harmoriy ; and- 
the tAohtdnt tihatf Tirttl^ ' l^cot^^' hciWftesji; or betrays 
suffidettcy; tet itAix^itce h Wakened, to6f passioii or 
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wide usurps her seat. Whibt,r therefore, v I i:tfep,Hrithii 
tne pale of reasoping, trhich such Siei^tiineDts place arQunjl 
me, as well to temper the shafts pf s^ire, as/toadoro. an^ 
strengthen the shield of approbatioD, 1 may be assured 
of a welcome from that part of die fam&y whose notice 
and esteem are sufficient to. render, my visit pleasing iaud 
satisfactory. . .'; . ;, ' . ^ ■•,>•'''•.. 

. To J^now som^ thjjjg .9f ai^i author* Im always ^?K«ted tiif 
. curiosity of the public : I shall ;UiqTpfpr!5*Qi9eE Al^w reniar^i 
to shew that, I, like other meJC^^w fijubject to the Yicifisitu^^s 
of. lite; am elevated by hope, aod qi^ressed by despairs 
my expectatj^s are frequently sanguine, : and my deflure$ 
.often disappomted. ( ^ ;. . : , ..^ 

In the infancy of my visits whilst all my iris^^&were springr 
ing warm from, my heart» and sparldingiiipLjniy; eye, 1 havjp 
not unfrequently peen subiect to that.crueliniatjua|^on which 
teach<^^ man to seek for efse, remote f):Qm.th|e present; 9pji 
for happiness, beyond the enjoyment of hia.possessionjerrp^ 
pursuit, as fallaqious. as to follow jthe recedin^g horizon. , . 
I sougl^t the converse of men reputed for .wisdom and 
knowleqg/^,; arid found that reputation frequently owe^ 
Its ^existence to &9me fortuitous discovery p£ talent,, or 
£up.eripiT dexterity, .9f which they were themselves before 
ignorant ;..'aji;id [yifif, fi;bin jsucjj, /apcj'eil «, eminence they 
looked Vlipon ,tjieitf|fellowrniortals v^th scorn*.. I\after- 
wards turneil.;my . attentionj>^(?> the f^ir $ex, find, was 
cleceiVedfr The friendsbqp .qfimen/pffered me consolation^ 
wliich, only . );ended. tjo, the ruin of .n^y fortunes. And not 
uricom'i^iqnly ba3 the tide of my'feelAngs .turned back upoi» 
their' source, and overwhelmefline, in disgust ^nd disf 
iippqinjtn^pnt. : Yfit'rpfte;^ ijias.'fortu^i^ sujlle'd upon any 
ende^Yj9ur3,.andj5?f ^is^a&oj^^^U^p^di^d in the b^nas 
pf pjg.§ileri|tyrt,.;Th^.pur.?Juitd o^ .scie^qe-gaVe j)l^,U5e f» 
my fix^ertip^ijjs^ and r^wardi^d my researches wi^.safi^w- 
tipn. "tiicre X ' found lieitlicf j^ c^^ceit to baffle my idesign^ 
nor fals,ehood; tQ,.q}iiQ'k tli^ spi/it of inquiry. Ai^idst the 
wo^-Ic^ of nature, itrutn, uper^irig and immutable, pervades, 
siufuiing the fiubterfuges of man,; and procj^iymng aloud die 
pc,ii5e^of.tJiarBe'iug, which, i§ ; 'Ifjjfigu^df, of pur youth, 
the perfection $( rmon, aiad the ftjujljteUon qf every great 
and noble 'Undertaking.'* 
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.: On mj skmtidB iii life, I sball be altii^getker/fiilrat. J 
^mm too independent to .exact: notice frooi compascion or 
^comparison'; and not sufficiently known to commanil 
attention by the magic of a name. 

There is a hidden principle in man which, oftett causes 
. him to affix, ideal learning and wisdom to persons known 
; only by a casual intercourse^ whotn^ a personal acquaint- 
' Ance would strip of: this .idetd superiority, and leave man- 
kind to wonder whence the notion has arisen. If this 
'feeling be ever exercked in my favour, I shall take every 
. fair advantage of it, aild not dissipate by any unthinking 
•idjaclofiurey ^e prepossessions which support such harmless 
.-.opinions. However the trifles of the Lour may be sup- 
^ fKirted by popular breezes, and borne away by gales of 
fitvour ; yet every succeeding breath gives direction to thp 
fCurteotf bears ^di along in circumvolutions, or sweeps' 
•them from the face of day. To live beyond the hour is the 
.fortune of few, and can neither be purchased by grace nor 
'commanded by power. The voice of passion or the 
opinion of feelmg is seldom just ; but time is never known 
to- want trutli in hil^ judgment, nor justice in his sentence. 

PHILOTHEORUS. 



ON THE GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF 
• . ANATOMICAL KNOWLEDGE. 



3S 



r-will meditate -on myself, and reflect on the ibrmation of my body. 
le will furnish me*^ifh the beet opportunity of acknowledging the 
pdwer and ^he wisdom of God ;' and I shall leam at the same time, to 
be 'sensible of the value of my life.- > Sturm. 

The retrospect of ages shews that hurtiah J^nowledge 
has hitherto Kept pace with human exigences; and the 
natural order of improvement is that which theory would 
dictate. — In the infancy of a nation, when the habits are 
rude and iiimple, and the intellectual powers, for want 
jof culture, feeble ; an inconsiderable portion of our pre- 
sent knowlcdse, answers every useful purpose, and satisfies 



tha mind, ft» ^ iiicofiouB^'i'JBut irheit uienteBiiiff pO|iUa- 
ftdti Ktmltipiies the wants of inen, and rendets tne flUeeei^ 
•MMrie§ of lifb more 4scarce) and letmetay of a^UMpikMiy 
necessity stimulates the mind to greater efibtta l Che eaftlly 
vet barren, must foe rendered fertile; aiid Urn iK^an» 
flitlierto unploughed) must bear the freight of superflubtb 
j[>roduce^ and the wind impel the ships that tetxstu knd€a 
with necessaries and luxuries frcmi other regicms* Tile 
Hccomplishment of these two objects implies an imoiletiiie 
exertion of mental power^ and a proportionable incfi^siBe of 
useful knowledge^ — At the period in which we live^ civltt- 
Bation is adviEincing to its acme ;. our wimts are €iirerf day 
more numerous and pressing ; And the necessity- of a new- 
influx of s^iencey with the diffusion of tiiat already kftDWtt, 
b hourly more and more apparent^ 

These remarks, though commonplace, we ha^ b«Oti 
induced to make from seeing it announced^ ^ata C^Mlfsto 
^ Lectures on Anatomy is about to be dehtered by M#. 
DuKNiNG, in the town of HulU In shdrt> #e^ aM of 
opinion, in the present circumstance* 0i our neighbooft, 
that this department of natural knowledge should no longcQr 
be the birthright of a few ; that it ought to be dragged 
from its hiding-places, the very sepidchres themselves, 
that all may feel its nsetbl inflifence. 

Since the necessity of knowledge beoame apparent, many 
mocies of'communicating instruction, and many rival dSima 
to superior merits have been sedulously advimoed. Wheii 
Learning dawned upon our own country, two modes of 
giving vigour to the mind,- and two modes of storing it with 
ideas^.were, and are still adopted^ in pur pcd)lic sewinariest 
^^-Mathematics and Classics, On tbeContinentf in several 
partSy Natural History obtains the prefer^oe ; fmd^ in. owT 
times, in Great Britain, a turn ifbr Science is obviously 
stealing on us, which, though it may never supersede or 
istipplant, win certainly equd its riva». Pure Mathemar 
tics rivet the attention, command continued reHiectiortj 
iBkercise the memory, artd thus invigorate the itiitid,^^ 
Classics advance higher claims. They not only cultivate 
the mind, by throwing in the fuel that is fUmished hf 
fhe ancients, kindle the fires of Imagination ; bnt, by 
putting into ourhaads tlit purest tnodefa v/i- cotfiposx^oh; 
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.fonar t|)(9*tiUtey and. .pour upon/ ot|)^ fa^ultk^^, a* j^Qod' ef 

^ .uifef ul iiieas.'-r-The^ histori/es; pf .^raaer ag^s^ .l^ld > t^ 3cl- 

. euc^ of , tfaue ancients^ though the lustre* of th^ lattiy 

is eclipsed b*y the stupendous mpuuments of niodern gQ- 

'niusy are an acquisition by no means to, be despise^ 

,,^C)ie^ two giie^t, desiderata .the .enlargen;iient;.of the. nijud, 

jand Its j(ep]^);ion>)idth>idea^^(- Science conies fpirMGrardy .an^ 

offers to supply with interest; and ..from thei earnest w^ 

jhare^akeady.goiv we are. disposed jtQ admit |^e sup^ior 

;aaerit of her claims.-^t is tp Science we o^e tlie arte £^q4 

1 enjoyments of civilized life. Science is the parent of thfi 

.macliinery that has given birth to our various manufa^ 

tures; to Science we are obliged £oMr the increasing verdure 

, and profusion of our fields and gardeos. And as manu- 

.fa,ctures and agriculture give birth, to. commerce, the im« 

.portaxu^ejof which to Britain, it would be superfluous to 

. enlarge . uppn, Science, is the parent of our auginented 

..pppuiaiioii, pur envied wealth, and.unpai^allele^ gteatneas 

among. na^onsv-Is it wonderful th^t a fondness for Science^ 

which. has done such signal service to a grateful people, 

.shojuld have issued from the closers of our grandsires, and 

' .penetrai;^^ the parlours. even of) pur wives and children? is 

It indoedtobe admireci, th.a^inost well-educated Ladies 

are noWtac5|uainted with the facts and doctrines of Chc^ 

mis try and Natural History i ^ But though Chemistry un- 

. folds, to ' our astonished understaipidings, the wonderful 

operations .of nature^ and makes us intimately acquainted 

with every thing around us ; and though Natural History 

•affords us. examples of* the curious, beautiful, and terrinp 

. isL nature '^ yet why wander abroad in search* of wonders^; 

why admire the structure of a. stojsue, apulaud.the beauty 

.oCsL flower,. or shudder at the terrors of tue lion.; and ypt 

neglect the beauties,^ npvelties^ and wbntders th^t are at 

home; — why, in short, neglect the study of .ourselves i? 

Surely the relation of the vital organs, of Uie human body 

. to the earth and atmosphere ; the connection of these 

.with the organ of mincl; and the • d^pendance of each 

. upon the powers of motion : those faculties . that elevate 

.u^ from^^he low scale of vegetable life, and render us free 

]||gents; and the connection of these with health and life, 

.are subjoctg sufficiently curious j^ ii^Uuctive. . And 
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'-Wb^ Aie dMiaiiiki^ df %hid ^ri<»u$ and iii9tt»6t^ ktid#« 

iflispensed wkh, Ite ^aa^al Irtttdy <df AHiMttokhy ^r&uid t»^ 
•te negkcted. » 

¥&fi<kr the Jcnrd^t4edg^ ^ Alftat(a«&y e^setitittl'to^li^ isisv^ 

«fr« caUiVa%6d W)t% «^ «^6ttr heretxsfbH^ udkTnoWtl, m 
which a taste for palntkig has diifo^ed itself iArriMjgh idl 
t9^aka and ages, ftHMA the chirir ^^f ttie Ao}^ A'caidemy tb 
the forms of ^ve^y boahdift^ feeh^dl ^ and ^veVy M^ 
^nA M^tet has a taste 9&t pmntin!g;. But ithat « l%ii 
taste ? N^t 4!f(xiAi a t^ste M giivie Iftiith to tfie ^iiAn 
Ume ^eoiiceptions ^1* Michael A^gelo, this ^vitt&i^ !ti^ 
4ifl^> or the delieaey bf <kiMo iatid of Tftito. ^St 

(^^ondation iA nature, but i!%ieh> MA<:e ieceei!)M^ ^md 
•tgenlus are synofty^io^ in rnddnern pht^e) mty lute "^tylM 
«ti kigenious taest^ ; it' tisi^^, Hi sh«)rt> ibr ih^^il^^ i^h^ 
%et«^fdbk t^oples; Hie toiseHi!)]^ <dMbi) l»f GMHtte h^eltti 
^trtist. Instead of being* tatrghrt the ^inci'pfefii ^of tb& lii^ 
-And tk^p dire<3ted to take Mm^ ^ their ntodelj this is Hib 
;llAiserable routine bf these mod^ stn^nti^. ' 

The observations tif *neh tinacqUainted Mrilh th^ pfJfttit- 
^6 of Scien^^ hav^ alwitys be^ ifViperf^ct \ but^ wh^ 
Science has directed their enqili^res, th^y ti^Ve tapi^^ 
ireacheA the perfection of Truth and Nature. * ISupptise/ 
iays Mr. BftBi*. *that a young artist is abotit to^ceteh A^ 
flgure of a limb^ feeb^ indeM Will his ^^cutioA be, if 
Without knowledge h* ^ndeftvdur- to ts&py merely Vrhat is 
>pUedd before hiifn. - In thtri ttiA<st'Mng, ^ it Wer^, H 
language wliich he dOe!9 not Mderstlind, lioW fnicny tMit 
be tiis errors And inacdutacie^ ! He see^ an iindu}&t{n|^ 
««ir&ce ; the bonod and pfoc^sses of the joints b^^ fkiniljr 
(HitingiiiilhM)!^ ; he n^ecftft the )[yiH5u}lAr SWeHiiigS of i^ 
muscles, to which he should gi^ force, a$ ihtplying fnt).tioii; 
hib makos swellings merely ; h6 i^ f iH^irtiblfe of b«i»td^j^rii% 
llie ^oglmty Undulating Oiitline of beauty wHh foft^ lam 
m^maOfi attiA>>f preserrkig at tke^^atne titnt^thtf diaMi* 



civripj|ti]i:e<v^^ "Tbi^ pirincipie unfoU« to i|^ th<9 reinoq^ 
wi;>y tbe prqdiictbn& q( our modem ajt^tist^i who ni^ 
i^nprant ox AoMpoi^i^ Itfa? pi^rticolArs pf wJikK s^re ^« 
*rpad-^8U of thek ast, geoeraily exhibit ioixiQ gl&cing. 
ipB£58U>Qi« Of; inis;;eprefientation ; md why, c<«8^q<i^ntly,. 
th^ir pictures «nd sculptures safe so unlike mM;ure<-~ Woi 
d^y m^t with paiuiings disfoFd^ied, with featuires thi^ ho^O; 
Qo eiusteuce: ii^ the model ; with muscles ob the stretcjb^ 
nfhere ua muscle evj^v mov^d before ; sinews aU tenaioOt. 
^^% iu nature ai;e all flexion, aiid vice verm* And m to 
soulptures, we have recently beheld a monument^ ^t t]i^ 
b^iae flf which reposes a marble skeleton^ the dbi^ of whosor 
Ifgs. ai:e placed wlji^re the fibula^ should be l-*r*The90: 
i^urdit4es lojodly call for Antinomical corr^Qtio^; an^ 
cjolbrce thic. study of Ai^f^omy to artists* 

The various emotiop^ of the xqI^ impvess upon tb^: 
count^paoce cocraspondlngy and^ in general^ obvioiia 
^b^aDgeSi. Th& powers of expr^sssion, Anatomy calls 
lyjjgyBcles,^ Now the passions of the s(hi1 adixut of classiSca- 
tipn : thus we may divide them into exalting and clepr^ss- 
iogn AAd we sh^ find oo^^poading sets of musqles toi 
e^cpress these two great divisions. In the depressing 
nasaioii^f one claifs of muscles coUeptfi the. features, and; 
£iateu3 thj^m to the c^tre of the couujtexiwce ; and in tb^. 
esisitingt another thcows them to the circumf^ence*. Buj^ 
ijiese two seta o£ £seliog^ are subcliyjsible into species :: 
4m& the d^pr^ssing p^ssioos include Fear, TeiTorf and: 
dj^jspair; Hati^», Bage^. a^4 Revenge^, of which there: ar<^ 
mm^ ipodiftcations : apd'to the pleasurable feelings belou^ 
fioizey Joyj. Exultation, ax^ Transport; toth^ ^xpre^ion o^ 
all which ^e^Qies,. wbi^ther distinqt or mixed, modjified oft 
Otherwise, th^ two! great diyi^ion^ of the muscles undei^t^ 
ipaay mpdj&Qatioui, in th^r moiremeiits..^'^ fix;ed fm^ 
tjaies of th^ &p^ are: easiJy caught ; and. to giye tbom witbs 
i^elity ia tlte chief m^^t of some mod^r^ portrait paiD<^^!ii ;. 
io, la^pres^nt thie general, emot^ns of the niU34^ as tjii^y ana 
writti^ m thp couut^naac^. is r^fisiy done, wiiii truth, 
llUMg)).by.no mo^s difficult; when tO:cat<^ theiii several 

^-Cbmdm^fdJh AAMtl^BqfL of PaiatiBg, p. 14. 
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epeeies, WliWi is not so easy, ishardly eveV wit!t^ssecl;*atid * 
^hefti they wo^lld delineate with a touch like thj^t of Tiatur^, * 
&c of Reynolds; thfe more delicate anil coinplicated move-^ 
rtients tiik originate^ in the mingled Amotions and reflections ' 
of some great and active mind; it -is downright caricature- 
Such being the imperfections of some modern portraits, we* 
need not recommend to the portrait painter, if he would' 
rfeach the truth and energy of nature, to' learn Anatomy.' 
One word more : — Many of these artists are so ignorant of 
the skeleton, the frame-work of -the huraran figure, and the' 
points of which are visible through tlie integume'nts and 
garments of the living subject ; that, having drawn a face 
in caricature, they attach unto it a heap of cloth, through 
which we look in vftin for the fine prominences of the 
human form. The celebrated Captain Dancer, who beat 
c^tlie French squadron under the command of Admiral' 
Linois, was so disgusted with the drapery of modem 
artists, that he never would have his portrait taken, unless 
he was drawn peepiftg, like a cannon, through a hole. ' 
When the risings of the bone, and the various undula- 
tions of the muscles underneath the integuments, are 
characteristic of the human form, — ^the expression of 
mental feeling is not limited to the countenance, but 
gives an imjjulse to the whole machine; for who ever 
beheld die limbs of the infuriated murderer in elegant 
relaxation ? No — in the transports of his fury his features 
are unsteady— his eyes stare as though they would start' 
irom their sock<ets — they flash fire-^a tear escapes — his 
teeth are cletnohed — his lips are asunder, and disfigured 
with issuing foam — ^his cheeks are drawn aside in wrinkles, 
and suffused with blood, and his nostrils are expanded ; — 
and not only ore his features torn ^Ith fury — ^his whole- 
frame is cogitated — his aim is murder — -with his dagger 
dutdied, his arm on high — one foot in ddvanqe, the odier 
on tiptoe, we see him strike the blow of death— when 
such we repeat Are the -effects of inward feelings upon the 
moving powers, how much more diificult, and how impossi- 
ble withotfl Atiatomy, is the labour of the historic pamter, 
who is desirous to it)fiise'into his designs the chjiracters^ 
^notiird — to depict some great battle to theKffe-^— to exhiMlf 
the disastrous retreat of tlie great Napoleon— 16 make ut 



fi^raddor iferthe 9?r€ntibHi)g, woeiv«t*n, tr«>ti»ded Fi'enc^hmafi-^ 
a&d nviiye away tlie 1)^r t;ii(«t tt^kikkft oivet the-^ibe of ionu- 
merMe ^e^ing men at)dh«r^s-^t(» digitate ^nir sotils an«l 
e«(6nir}^m «k w4lth '0tmll<ictt«g famous— -«11 c^ 4(^ch t^he 
]M«ieU«9t, drftmaftist, «nd fNtifttet gho^d^WA^ke. V^y, very 
dAfewat emotMifi^ »at<^, a^os ! '^xciCed by «he ce^ntemjpla- 
iifon e£ Mme m^0tB fMc^tare^-^ttve diiEculty ifi, to deter-> 
swne nrfaich ^emetkm ts ^e inofit predeminant^ ridkule, 
^MgOMty •or iBfdigtiatioiii'-'^^anrd ¥^hy? because a thorotiglt 
ignoraitce cf Anatomy k legible ia the isorry invitations <of 
Idle hitnMai Ibmi. 

f To ^e eofitinudA in mr n'e:etr,) 



OR^fiNLANB XmCB A FLOtHRISHmG COLONY, 

».., .T'*fl t SZ 

Tlft£ rennote aiftdifth&^ktable r^toni'^GRBENLAiYD has 
given rise ^ -a cir<u«i6taftCe,.M^h)ch may be cossidered as 
$1 phefitbmeoon in bislery a&d |)liysic8 ; and as it is not 
gencFallylcDOiimy su^perliapsbe interesting io the readers 
«f tb(e Visitors— 

Gveenlaftd was discovered towards lite eftd o? the «fgltth 
tjewtury, %y tiKe Icelanders. A colony was after\^ard^ 
^estflMished in #«t country, and^n process of time became 
f^opolotis and flearii^tng. C^i^ianhy ivas propagated 
kmong the colonii^s by ninsdi^naries from Norway ; and 
Greenland had inany towns, chEOrches, and t^onvents, with 
ten episcopal see, the Sishop being snffragan to the Arch- 
bishop di Dronthekn, G^feenland, t<vgethei- with Inland, 
Wing reduced under the dominion of Norway, became, by 
the union ctf that kingdom with Denmark in 1367, an 
jappendi^ to the Danish monarcliy. A constant inter- 
iconrse was carried on between Gfreei^and and Norway 
"utftil the year 14*06. At that period, the late Bishop was 
ipcnt over, and soon after the colony was totafly lost. 
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By 6ome means .ail communicatioa between DiHunarJc 
and Greenland was cut off, and the Danish colony sunk 
into oblivion. That a civilized colony should thus sud- 
denly disappear, after several centuries of fixed settle- 
inenty and regular communication with the parent coun- 
tries, and within less than a week's sail of Iceland, still 
subject to Denmark, is perhaps, a. circumstance unparal- 
leled in history. And it appears not a little astonishing, 
that such a colony sliould have. prospered during so long 
a period of time in a country which now appears so in- 
hospitable. The existence of this colony, however, is a 
fact of unquestionable authenticity : and . during the long 
space of at least five centuries, it was well known to the 
European world. Mr. Anderson mentions a Bull of Pope 
Gregory 4th bearing date in the year 835, constituting 
Ausganus, then Bishop of Bremen, Archbishop of the 
North, and particularly of Norway, Iceland, and Green- 
land. 

This strange and abrupt cessation of ^11 trade and inter- 
course has been attributed to various causes. It ha^ by 
some been supposed tliat the colonists were extirpated by 
the natives ; but there is no satisfactory evidence of the 
fact. It has also beea said, that an epidemical disease 
sv/ept away most of the Greenland merchanls and seamen, 
in consequence of which the intercourse with that country 
was interrupted, and afterwards entirely broken off, by 
reason of the tvarioos revolutions,. Sic, which took place in 
Denmark and Norway. But ,. the most probable supposir 
tion is^ that a vast quantity of ice from the Arctic ocean 
having drifled on the coast in some severe winter^ had 
intercepted the communication . between the ..land aiid the 
sea. This colony bein^ in consequence completely 
imprisoned by. die frozen ocean, bad, through want of 
supplies from Europe* undoubtedly perished. That this 
was the cose, is something more Uian conjecture ; for 
various expeditions have, in jsuccessive reigns, been sent 
put from Denmark, for the express purpose of discovering 
the remains of the colony, if any suph existed. Jt was s^, 
least expected that the ruins of the cathedral, tli^ 
churches, and some other buildings would be found ; and 
that it might be ascertained, whether any descendants tit 
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the Europeans yet remained^ All the vessels, howrever, 
sent out for that purpose, have found the Eastern shore 
towards Iceland, where the principal colony was settled, 
totally inaccessUile, on account of the vast accumula- 
tion of the ice. Accidents of nearly a similar nature, but 
of which the effects were of shorter duration, have 
occurred also in Iceland, where the immense quantities 
of ic6 drifting on the coast,* have, during a long time, 
interrupted ^1 communication with the sea ; and, by 
preventing supplies from abroad, caused many of the 
inhabitants to perish by famine. Such was the case in 
J 756. It is evident that since the latter part of the four- 
teenth, or tfie comraenqement of the fifteenth century, a 
very great change has taken place in the Northern regions, 
chiefly .from the encroachments of tUe Arctic ice. Ever 
since that period the Eastern coast of Greenland, the seat 
of the ancient colony, which was before without difficulty 
f«iited every sunimer,^^ has been found absolutely inaccessi- 
jble? while a range of impassible moimtains, covered with 
perpetual ice and snow, preclude the possibility of ^proach 
from the West. 

The Westerti coast of Greenland has been explored by 
Davis, and other English navigators; but Great Britain has 
never attempted to establish any colony in this unoromis* 
ing regioQ. In* 1721, the (jreenland company at Bergerr, 
in Norway, established; a colony on the Western coast 
in about 64® North latitude. These new colonists were 
accompanied by Mr. Egede, a Norwegian clergyman. 
This gentleman remained many years in Greenland, an^ 
to his abilities and precision we owe a great part of our 
knowledge of that country. Being actuated by an ardent 
curiosity, and, at the same time, strongly impressed witli aa 
idea of the melancholy situation of me Icelandic colony, 
if it stijl existed,' he made an attempt to reach the Eastern 
district, by coasting along the Soutnern shores, but found 
his design impracticable. In the year 1728J his Danish 
Majesty caused horses to be transported to Greenland, in 
* order to facilitate the means of Iravelling over land from 
the W^estern to the Eastern district; but the immense 
mountains of ice and snow in the interior, rendered all 
access from this quarter not less difficult than from the 

c2 



^ TIBS WAHT&ft^LV Vtadn'O'JI. 

pQtt8»0 Tike inapraGticahd^it^t oCmaiAmg the ptooaWheo^ 
thm. £amoi9A oolony n^aA. fomaarly 9eti^ed, settmst ftoir tOt be 
fii% [Kr(»xed ; and its veoenfrle reHcs, lodkedup* iaetosnal 
ice, wD^ in «])' pcobubiitity, iue»er be (^bcoiivrBdL 

I am, Sir, 

l^^o^r obedieot Servant, 

U£SIT(m.Y Off TEO;. POPULAR B(ALL/VD, CALLEB 
Turn BISCKJ-AB-s PETITION.. 



To> theEdiUir oftk$ QjfNkVMmht VtelT^n. 
Mr. Edj^toi^ 

AnO, pAjtrlifiOQ Baltedv "" The Bftgf ftc: s. P^iiitsim,.'' 'hcit«^9«< 

Pity the sorrows of a pjoor qld man,. 
Whose trembling limbs, &c. 

But,, pe«hafMES' tb^y do not ati^ know ^ author aii;A 
history of it. Therefbve, as a matten 06 cui)i;Mily Jiail 
inibitimtion- to gome^ permit mO' to eomfiMmioMe tne folt- 

It is tlie prQekicti(«n of Joshi^a WfeftSTfirt,. Rt. D. and 
was written at St. Alban's^ ih the year 1764. R refeiis tp 
an aged mendicant, ncamed Kind^rley^ or finder, who ha4 
once lived on his paternal edtate, near Pbtter*s Cross, 
between St. Alban's sxid Berkh^mstead, and waa for manjr 
years a fSs^rmer in gp6d circumstances. His ruin was 
occasioned by the artifices of what Pope calls *•* a vilfe 
attorney.'*— Yet, at the titne of writing trie above ** Pfeti- 
tion,** he had dragged on a sorrowful existence to. the 
great age of eighty-three ; and he liv;qd some ^ears after. 
lyt. Webster was fiying a, few years. 1^0,, and resided $f, 
.Chelsea. . HtSrORtCUS, 

Grimsbt> JaHMorif 24ttfit 181S. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Mr. WM. EMERSON. 
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In the year 1777,- a gMitleman, .near Stokesley,- of the 
name of Halton, having^ had some clothes stolen, was 
advised to go to the justly-celebrated Mr. Emerson, who 
:was supposed, by the uuigsffr, to be a Conjuror, — On his 
arrival at Hurworth, he was. readily introduced to tlw; 
Philosopher, who was ever anxious to be useful to his 
fellow-creatures. When Mr. H. had finished his recital, 
to which Mr; E. had listened' very attentively, he asked 
Mr. H. witli' great earnestness^ if any-one imagined thaths 
had stolen the clothes ? Mr. H. replied in the negative.; 
but that he was informed, he (Mr. E.) being the greatest 
scholar in the North of England, could not only tell the 
secret events which -had passed, but also those that were to 
come, viz. the revolution of states, the fate of battles, the 
good and evil deeds of men, the inclemency of seasons, 
the returns of comets, eclipses, &c. &c. Mr. E. sternly 
replied — " All- predictions of the weather, and mutations 
erf human affairs, deduced from the aspects and configurar 
tions of the" planets, are mere jests • and they who pretend 
"to that skill, are found by experience to be no better than 
adepts in delusion and connoiseurs in deceit ; for we some- 
times see it rain at one end of a town, and Hear of its 
being fair at the other ; — nay, it has been observed- to be 
fair on one side of a house, and to rain on the other ; — s6 
the weather-mongers would do well to tell us where the 
rain is to fall: and I am> likewise as certain, that it is no 
better than aQ idle dream to imagine, that the stars and 
planets, which are masses inanimate, unconscious of their 
own and all other beings, should have any influence over 
human events ; since man is a i-ational creature endued 
with a power (independently of the stars^) either to act, or 
forbear action. For tho' Mars-is said to kill his thousands, 
and Saturn his tea- thousands ; yet, upon st judicious 
enquiry into the nature of these two reputed celestial 
Homicides^ the former will be found as harmiess as a dove; 
and the latter as innocent as a lamb. Wliile the Lord of thr^ 
Universe is my protector and preserver, I shall not feel 

c 3 • 
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of Saturuy any more tbftDLldr.QAd the wrath and indigna- 
tion of the Pope of Rome, or the Grand Signior*" On 
•hearing* tiitese 'Vf^orda, ]Vle..H« «ilhd:»iWy, aflMQieGl of hi» 
foliy* And it; ie eajmestly^ ta b& wisjifidi thai! a sinditf 
impcefisioasliould be madft ou tha credtdj:>iiai coovcd tikit 
listens- with atteiytion lx> die uni&telligibfe jaggofti of the 

Howi>EN, Jtiw, 33fl?, AaXRONOMI eUS. 

*» Wq thank A9tronpnQJ^i9-for th9'C9]9mmc»tlQ)Qr. Tbe gegBtimnan?^ 
same wa$ ifW/, notHalUa, We-were oot igaopant of t^e circumttance; 
and rejoice to give it pi^biiclty^ as wf , like. Mt* Emek^om,. detest 
deception^ in whatever shape it present* itseliC. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE. LATE Db. PALEY. 

■ ii " , A i l II m I i iCg 

TsE biographer of this accomplished scholar attributes 
to the foilpwing si|igular occurrence, much of that per- 
severanqe in arduous study, whichr disting4ilshed Er* 
Paley's character,, and rendered his writings so truly 
and deservedly estimable : — 

Dr. P» (say^ hi» biographeri) spent the first two years 
of bis under-graduateship hi^ppily, but unprofitabiy* Ho 
associated niuch with' peKon^, whos^e example, tltough not 
immoral) caused him. to live idly and expepaiively. Oiio 
morning- in the beginning of his third year, he was much 
surprized; by a visit at the early hour orf fiye o'clock^ from 
one of those gay companions, with whom he- usually spent 
his evenings. The visitor awijking him in a violent hurry, 
addressed- him in. the following emphatic language :— 
** Palby, Ii have been thinking what a consummate fool 
you are ! L could dQ nothing probably, were I to try, and 
can support the life I lead ; you could do every things and^ 
cannotsupport it. I have had no sleep during the night on 
account of these refioctionfi, and am now come to inform 
you, solemnly, that if ^n persUt in your indolence i 
must renounce your society** 
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Dr. Palsy hueb^so stinidt viith tlie wit and the visitor, 
that he lay in bed great part, of the day, and formed his plan. 
He ordered his bed->maker to prepare his fire every even- 
ingy in: ofidw thalt k might, be lij^ited al a;pi»)per hour 
by himself. Afterwards he arose at five o'clock each iic^om- 
ing, durmg the remainder of his stay at college,, and read 
•the whole^ day.,.exceptr during &uah.houi:a as cbiijpeland halL 
required ; allotting; to each portion, of time it& peculiar 
biranck of study. la this practice be continued without 
tite slightest deviation-; and by so doing, on taking, hir 
bachelor's degree,, he became senior wcaj^er^ 



ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED POETS. 



The death of many of our most ceKbteted poets, was 
occasioned by very singular accidents : — . . 

Cowley, on his return, with his friend Spiiat, from a 
▼l^t to a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Chertsey, 
lost his way, and was obliged' to spend the night under a 
hedge; he caught a severe cold, in consequence, which 
terminated in lu» death. 

Otway had an intimate friend who was murdered in 
the street ; tlie murdterer fled- to* France ; Otway- pursued 
him* on foot as far as Dover ; his fatigue occasioned a 
fever, which carried* him: to hiagravie.- 

Sir JoHK SvcKjAHfQ was robbed by hia valet(-de-cham* 
bre. The moment he dism)vered itw be^ in a passionate 
hurry, put^. oa- his boots to pursue him ; — a large rusty 
nail being in the bottom, of. oae of them^ pierced* his heel^ 
and brought on a mortification. 

Lee, in consequence of lunacy, had: been confined to a 
very low diet for a considerable time. But one night he 
escaped from his keeper ; and drank so immoderately that 
he became intoxicated; fell down in the Strand, was run 
over by a hackney-coach, and was killed on the spot. 

It is also worthy of remark,, that Ho^sbr died of grief ; 
Sophocles throughve;xces8 of joy ; and the sickness of 
Mjecbnas was such,, that he slept; uo^hok closed his eye9 
durit^g^tfanNt yeafo^^ 
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FOR TRANSLATION. 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 
Sir, 

I herewith transmit yon copies of two Latin Odes, said 
to have been found in the Palatine Library, by Caspar 
Pallavicini, sub-librarian ; and by some they are thought 
to be worthy the happier strains or Horac?. A poetical 
English translation would not disgrace your miscellany; 

I am, your's, &c. HENDECON. 



AD JULIUM FLORUM, 

Discolor, grandera gravat uva ramum, 
Instat autumnus ; glacialis anno, 
Mox hyeras volvente aderit, capillis 

Horrida canis. 

Jam licet nymphas trepide fugaces 
Insequi, lento pededetinendas 
Et labris captoe, simulantis iram, 

Oscula figi.. 

Jam licet vino madidos vetusto 
De die loetum recitare carmen ; 
Flore, si te des hilarem licebit • 

Samere noctem* 

Jam vide curas aquilone sparsas, 
Mens viri fortls sibi constat, utrum 
Serius lethi citiusve tristLs. 

Advolat hora. 

AD LTBRUM StJUM. 

Dulci libcUo nemo sodaHum 
Forsan meorum charior extitit. 
De te mc^rcnti-quid, fkdelis, 

OlHcium domiao rependl^-^ 
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£n ^ua fllse^te9 Eummidum ehoxos 
0i^|&cit atxno fulmUie Jupiter 
HUic ara stabit ; fama cantu . 
Perpettio eeKebraftda creacet 



To the Editor q^ tkei QvAStrsnLY Visitor^ 
Mr. EDiTORjt 

i metirith the following, wriltea by Margaret ana janb. 
Sbymour, to Kini^ Henry YUL, X wUIth^mkany of your 
contributors ta flivour me with a transhitibn, as it has been 
ouestioned, whether any hufy ai quality now in this king* 
aom, can ex]^8iit nadk 4 apecanenLof taste oad Iswniig : 

H. 

Literarium illiid mumia (rexaareniJMinie)^ ^pod at tua 
celsitudine accepimus dici non potest,, quantis animum 
nostrum spe gaudtoque perf\iderit9 quam acre calcar 
addiderit ad anplttctendum^ •% et enoHW epera ac seduli-^ 
tate lis mcumbsuduoi 8tudiia». qu»^ tus^.aiibliimftaid. cun& 
esse yidemu8» uX eft. ipae. in> illis plurinuiQ» posais^. et nos, 
quibus optihie consultiim.velle videtur tua. serenitas,. pro- 
gressum aliquem fiicTamus^ £t quantas autem tuse majestati 
gratias praeteit'Fttfi^aoa ^leresque debeamtRr, ihstgnia, sin- 
gularia oei^uni^Utmi inoicsa^ quota yeribbnini aasei^ai vis 
nulla potest^, pers^picuum. faciupt ;. eD qjoam sL gBatuuruih- 
aut actionem, aut relationem moUremur,. semper magia 
magisque perpetua yicissitudine succendentia merita non 
tam premere yidorentor^ quam certo oppressura essent; 
prsesertim cum nihil nohBi: sit^ ima no- no» quidam ips» 
quicqiiam Binuyi %i;^ juwoi^tucUiu tiM^ jimeedehMaius ; 
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ita ut ad tuam confiigere clementiam coacts, non tamen 
dubitemus divinae plane benlghitatis regem, qui nos tot 
tantisque beneficiis oneraverit, etiam illudadjuncturuniy 
ut in ingratas non existfniet ewe coliata, quae grata 
debentur animo ; cujus i&tae literae,, quae absentium solent 
esse vicariae, significatrices erunt, felicissima omnia tuae 
celaitudini cum longissima eorum diuturnitate precantes^ 

Tuae majestati devotissimae, 

MARGARETA SEYMAURA. 
JANA SEYMAURA. 

2^ec $at%t €it pulchra esse PoeTnata^ dulcia suni§. 



LINES WRITTEN on SEEING t^ePIIOSPECTUS 

op THE / . ! . 

QUARTERLY VISITOR.: ' 



Hail f little book, thon first, beat ^ to ^onfiV' 
Thou friend to science, genius, virtue, truth ; 
In thee, mankind an ample scope shall find^ 
To try their powers, and cultivate the mind. 

The youth, who pants for literacy fame, 
To wreath the laurel round his humble name;^- 
The bashful boy, but just emei^d from school, 
Who's followM EucLU) through each tedious rule ;— « 
The genius who feels the poet's fire ; — 
And he, whose soul, sublimer thoughts iiii^ire, 
Whose mind's inclin'd.to read great natoee's laws, 
Tiy each efftct, and search each unknown cause ; — ; 
m thee shall find a tutor and a friend. 
Their steps to guide,— -their errors, to amend;. . 
Their labours bring firom darkness into iight, 
Give pruse tg merit, and their faults ^el cllght». 



Now nj^y tbe.essayist attempt his pow'ra, 
.The youthful poet wreath Parnassian flow'rs j 
The moral, or the philosophic sage, 
Or young historian,- here shall fiud a page x 
Thy favours all their works shall freely share, 
All feel alike thy kind protecting care. 

Not only youth shall know thy worth, but maa 
Shall see thy merits, and applaud thy plan; * 

A plan long tried* and yet 'by all admir'd,— 
By learning aided, and by sense inspir'd ; 
A plan, too, which of late appear'd in sight, 
Blaz'd like a cornet* and then sunk in tiight, 
Ifet as the^profiious ore, when first '^s found, 
Xin caverns far remote, deep under ground) 
No lustre shows, yet still its price retains^ 
^Till the refiner's fimiace melts the grains ; 
Then works the gold, and every effort. tries, 
'*Till 'tis the admiration of all eyes :— 
So thou, by science, gonius, sense refin'd, 
- By men well qualified to form the mind, 
Shalt be adrair'd ;-^my soul prophetic, cries j) 
■JShalt as a Phoenix from its. ashes rise : 
The Gods, propitious, on thy -birth shall' smile, 
Thy name shall spread through all our happy isk; 
Tliy beauties all thy readers shall admire. 
And each to fill thy pages shall aspire ; 
,Thy merits all ^y readers shall perceive, 
-And numbers yet from thee instruction sh^l receive. 

.^GIB, 

•OAINSBimO, LiKCOLNSHIRE. ' 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE CAPTIVE. 



Ye favored sods of'l^lbioii's pead^l lAe, 
On whom the^flflteth shedd its radiant sixnte, 
Who share with those you love each fotA deli^. 
With prattlhig 4»ftpnng -ever in your right, 
O think, how vdoay, forced %y ^tur to rcmm. 
Are sufTring evhy -hairdahip ^ fixMH iMine ; 
Alas ! how many tficmsands^ -away 
In dreary exile ^ass the tediorCts day) 
Shut out from e^^iy Je^ fthat'life ^ndeAvs, 
Far from the sflKMdiing ^ofceand sTi^e that ^ivsiD, 
Pent up in walla, ^M Uoaiwaiid stinted fkre, 
Ko sweet toiiM btell I)e^)eds8 « 'Sunday there; 
^ A gloomy prison sfifcBks iht day of rest. 
No better raiment ^wbes "Ae i^fng^t-easl. 
Tho' troubles ofr disturb the bumm wud^ 
At intervals, the Idt of «ai mafRldnd ; 
Tho' sorrow's tide .around incessant flows, 
A captive's gHef, a captive only knows : 
Tho' distant hope of' seeing better days, 
-May for a wide ia& jdownoast sf^i^ts raise. 
As gentle 4lc«i^ diffbae tiie peei%f ^ow'r, 
Aid the scorch'd plant, and niise llie drooping ^ffow^r ; 
Yet soon the lov'd idea ^ts Ibs Biind^ 
To grief and ev'ry^^Nmg of woe tronngn'd.— 
While, ofi-4iiB lone'y bed, lie se^ repose, 
'£re sleep in fev'rish slumbers soothes his woes, 
A thousand soft reflections crowd his mind. 
On friends and relatives left far bcfaM ; 
With airy wings impatient fanc^ flies, 
Slums the broad deep, and looks where £ngland lies^ 
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And many a tkougtito£li«ne will intenreae, ^'^'■ 
Forgetful of the seas thatrbll between* ^ • i 
At reason^s exit ofi^ whepi sle^' ptoioupd ' 
Locks up each sense aild bories aUarMuul^ 
^Tis tlien delusi(»ty>'o>er jiis poiv^^s ^upreniej - • 
Assumes her sway in scHtajS^faUe midnight dreamy 
Then oft the sickly visions ef the brsan ^> 
Depict his home andinntite land-flgiiHA. • 
Anon he wakes, the flattering pifospect^i^ o'«p. 
He's far, alas ! from ^ritmn'^ mu<^-lev'd ^hore$ 
Mom thro' his lattice darts a glimm'ring ray, 
As the harsh key proclaims another day. 
How dul} luf'd^ylin distj^nt prison bound,. ; '. . , 
Which stagnant air^^-^d noxious dai^jpf smj*ound) 
Yet most the Sabbath, which has erst been ^ent 
In acts of virtue, source of sw^et content. 
How few there are from Albion's bospm tofn, . : . , 
Who've not felt comfort from this.}i^Jlow*d. moni* . 
For e'en the sailor-boy^ the lea^t o^ dec^ r<; 
Displays his better blue and decent check ; 
Though when in port he oft the tna^ ascetrd"i; ' 
Yet spends, 6n shore, the Sa^bbath with' his friends. 
The atter seaman, too, returnM from sea. 
While sportive children fondly climb his faiee^ 
With her heiove8,ligjbcts joq aSactionis. rf^y, :,.: r 
And many comforts,gi}d his §abbafb-day,.5- . :S i. 
But now, alas 1 those joys a^e fi^lt nft tpoyoset, .'t h,rp. 
By those confined on Gallia's hostile ^9^^. 4 ,- j^j . 
Oh ! that the horrors of grim war might cease^ 
And, once more, Nations, join'd in leagues of pesiie, ' 
Bid smiling plenty 'midst our isle prevail; 

And bursting commerce hoist the long-furi*d sail^ ' 

' •_ ' . ' ' '/ ■ 'J ^ 
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And fields where wfQtion fbnn^d'a.^Ioody Im^ 
Produce the olke^ and the fruitfui Tin&i 
Then may the soldisi^ ev'ry hanbh^ post^ 
Enjoy his friends, liis n&dve home at lasfc: 
Then may the captive quit his binding. cha4iii» 
Retrace thegrovea^ and eultiv«ited'{daiiiSy. 
Revive his spirits on Qataj^nia's breast^. . 
Rejoic'd t3 find his la|^t days his hes|^: 
And ever dedicate' one -U^y in- sev*n; 
To fit his soul for endless joys iir UeOY^n* 



THE HDtWELJ: PATIENT, 

A^ BLEOIAC FAAOMENT* 



No more on waveiing^ wing- from swe^ to sw^eet' 
O'er summer wilds I iirge my restless flJ^t^ 

Mom's first faint Mush no more e&uking greet; 
Nor smiles the scene of day m rosy light. 

Each listless m«iment ills unnani'doppressy 

The gaze of friends betrays dissembled fear* 
Witli fault'ring tongue thar-xhild iny parents bles^ 

■ 

As in the eyelids gleams the smother'd tear« 
« 

Some blight lias<cyrept unseen my Mayof Hf6^{ 
I feel as deep xeStt-A the caidEei^s tooth ; 

And fire and frost with still rekindlii^ strife 
Rage throqgh*i%' veins, and -waste my faded youth. 

llie sonsL of art pronounce their doom austere : 
To homers 'sweet scene I sigh a deep fiu^well. 

And brave the wearying way and wintiy.year 
To woo coy health' is Bristol's sainted ^celC 
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Wayworn tfaaroug^* Daaby a ragged ttneer I rolI>. 

Where dOcom the frowning seat of sordid care^- 
Dark-cast the shadovrsTeech the inmost sool, ' [ 

And brooding honxx loads the stagnant ahv 

Chifi^ by fte glooms^ on this misgi^uig heart 
Its own sad. traee «bQh flitting object stamps^ 

From yoa dim mettAs d^presnng breezes {lart, > 

Appall'd I breathe 4btteMal Ddwat's damps. 

At each advance mere dspeftd signs appear ; 

l%e sash elose beiy'd ^against the instra'sive sk}'-* 
The long loud cough that iien^ >the affrighted ear: — 

The tfeeent 'eci^, tfie- wearer^s downcast eye. 

Ye snatch'd from iife in bcMtty^ 4u]iniest yean, 
Who rdamM b^re these- m^ncholy grades, 

•—To you <a sistiBP-stdlbrar breathes her iean-^ 
Skty^utk^ naideiii <aw^ pum picyii^ shades, 

Hece does Hygeia {;faiit>har Icrrafy ahrine? 

Her tiefses plaoge in iJns polinted wavei 
From Ai»n*s joazt dispense her rg^ts divine. 

And liHim ikBcse aBenjng pnecincts of the. ghtvct^ . 



Or fkom-'the'^teBt of 51011 fixn^rooted ^ek ' 
(Meet emblem of lu» old unshsdoen reign) 

Does Fraud tha moments of the dying moc&? . . ^. 
Why else Cheie-^asdy ^M-ms, Jfhgt sable tram^ . , 



Where in yon ffaiie tlie Naiadlof iIk stream 
Calls round iter btdMiiag .nm the pidlid. holts. 

Broad Day displays liie poet^s glooiBieEt draam; 
Styxf sii]len:h|uiksy^4oathM-;floQd and wand'ring ghosts. 

1x2 
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Yet not the less I join the adonng throngs' 
The jnatin rite breaks through my sweetest sleep. 

Nor fail mj pilgrim &et at even-song; 

And all the priest of Jbealth oi:dttns J keep.^ . 

Now twiee relum'd the moan's mUd lustres^ sbinfi-^-^ ^ 
Still ^qm the healing power, in softened pm, . ; 

Or lighten' d languor, some auspicu>u» sign 
Anxious I seek;, but anxious /seek in va|n» 

Though yenal voices join accordant cries, ; » 

'Till Fame's loud trump the Fount's high virtues fill,, 

Though titled m^ftron, with, uplifted eyes, 

Soun(i the dread wonders of die leech's ^sji^^ .. ^ 

I list perforce with unassentittg fear* — 

The fever nightly bums with fiercer flame; 

Still from n)yself I shrink with growing fear, . ; 

To see hioSiir grace and youth have fled my. fram^^ 

Here the loi^ ^dle feels her comforts fail; 

Bleak thndi^b the yawning wainscot drives the. wind. 
The quicken'd sense unsavoury fumes assail;*-^- 

Her gUnce declares the housewife^ aiic& mind.. . 

Here still doss Avarice- couht his gain» £eom^woe.$ t 
The angel Pi^ drdps no lholyi.4eiws; < i \ :.j 

My.fcrmi devoted to th6 realms beloWj. '. f. : 

Whjere'er I stray^ some balefiil eye pursuesLj 

The hours no> more' their wonted tasks'.begmle^ 
Ills not my own protract the penal day ; W' 

Relentless race, and sldll'd in many a wil^ ^ .1 ^ > '" 
The sons of Faean press: Jtheir >inkingtpr^». '. 
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By these coiidegiQ''4» like Dwaam^ guilty traic^ 

Hea^tiew I "pfy the tmaTidling toil, 
Bowl following -bowl vafk loathing lip I draioy 

The bawl istornsr— my loathing Ups mecoiL 

Mother ! soft pfl«eiit ! ^tdiett f ost'ait^ Inend 1 

Ere yet to .Fate my youdi rductant 3deldy 
Cer these sad houfs yo»r. tender tivea extend, 
.. Jiad yotDT faLot chikl ir<Hn Craft puirswi^g ahieldb 

Ah I ^vlmt avail yonif^v^gr^en A^ton*^ boast f 
. The 8ea4)om spirk of the breeey down? 
The terrac'd lawnt, lar CafRbria'^s cheoquer^'d coast? 
These crag9 high«f)H*d>. {urottd Clifton's stately crown ? 

In vain it 8mile»--«t|ke htdd long cxpana^ 

Stredi'd from yon paiot, where^ as tlie sea^d's head^ 
—Fixing in std! delight the channed giasce— 

Calm onks ther sus in oceaa^a flaaong bed. 

\Vheth^ M 0ik by Hope's sednctne sBsika» 
From Scot's heights yo ^dk%y m Eno's plaioy 

Or from the sho«^ of ^ai%ry'& bunnng islss 
Dar^d .the loiig pei4Is of the patltless uiaiii*— 

How ht^ve your toil^ and" pfotis^ vigiis sped? , 
Found you or ahaon in Bristol's ihr-sou^t ceil— 

Ye hoary sEiouffn^fS o>'er the untimely dead l-«- 
Sov're%n. to 8ave,r-or s^ft assuasive speU? 

Hither, a tifes^lii^ sftppfianty Masoit bore 
His lifers whole ti^easure in his drooping bride, 

Her tablet, socronviog on the distant shore. 

Sings the waa votary's ceaseless dirge— "5Atf diedt^ 

d3 
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To times. to coxpe, false. Naiad of the well! - ■ . . 

Restor'd by thee, how Linley pours the note, ^ 
No votive- V«*se of Sheeipah shall teii-^ 

No grateful worblings swell the &ir one's -throat: - 

Nor here Hygeia plants her lovdy shirine. 

No tresses bathes in this polluted wave; - 
From Avon's, ooze she deals no gifts divine, - ' - ^* 

Nor treads, wdl pleased, these precincts of the grave. 

O'er the mock mbumei's hard and scoffing mien, 
— Blotting the soene morn's tenderest beam illumes — 

In contra^ dire, the unwearied hearse is seen 
To wave the terror of its dusky plumes. 

I pass, and shuddering matk how sculptux'd stones 
Press in rude throngs yon churchyard's crowded round* 

The delving spade upturns commingled bonefi. 
And lifeless forms contest the hallow'd gromrd. 

Even there where now my pow'rless limbs are spread, 
Erewhile some Equal sunk, delu^on's prey; * 
_ Her last cold damps bedew'd the self same bed. 
On the same sheet, a shadowy corse she lay. 

When slow the secret feng has min*d my breast, - 

And the tir*d pulse forgets it's feverish pla}', • 

Deep on my tomb— nor spurn this last behest ' 

Let hands nncere inscribe the warning lay. 

" Stranger, though" bold Imposture's arm would grace 

" (While fond credulity applauds his care) 
** With civic wreath the Genius of the place. 

No healing ^ring he poturs^^po balnier air. , 
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^ Him for their'' tieart-s last hope, though pftrents hoar 
'** Call with joint Vowa to soothe. the struggling breathy 
Still their joint vows in vain his aid implore, 
** And still his caves of Echo murmur Death." 



imbtmutitsl ^taWms, 



In scienHd exceUere pulcrum ducimus : errare aittem^ 
netcire^ dedpt; malum et turpe, 

(l) Bi/ Amicus, Weigkton. 

A Farmer has sold to a Butcher some toethersy at 
£1 17s. 6d. a head ; he is to have the least number that he 
can pay for with dollars at 4^. Sd, each. — He has likewise 
agreed with one of his neighbours to exchange the least 
possible number of 'wethers^ at the above-mentioned price, 
for ewes' and lambs ; the ewes at 305. and the lambs at 15*. 
each. Required the number ofivethers he is to deliver to 
each person ; also the number of exjdes and lambs that he 
is to receive in exchange. 

(sj jptf Mr. Thomas Ford, Owsttoick, 
Given the sum of the sides, and the included angle, to 
determine the plane triangle, when the greater of the said 
sides into half their difference is equal to the area. 

(s) S^ A(fr. Joi3j:PH Lewthwaxtb, Serjeant, JR. Cumbcrlnhd M^tia* 

A Person bought an estate for ^100. for which he was 
%o pay otte |!>enhy per diem, till the purchase should be 
completed ; but the seller preferring present payment ; — 
what sum ought he to receive, allowing five per cent, per 
annum, compound interest ? 

(4) By Mr. Thomas Leaper, Selhi/, • 

If a and b be two given numbers ; — required the value 
of j:, when a^Xy and b-\-x are both square numbers; 
likewise, of ^, when a — y and b — y are both square num- 
bers* 
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j[5) % Mr. JoasyrH yp»«a?^ iirv^k!^ ' i \' * 
Oiven iZil-^. g x ir— '*= A'— !,' to'fihd a: by a 

■ . ACT ■ • . : -- 

quadratiG, _ - 



(6) jBy Mr. Thomas Smith, Rtccal^Grange, 

A given paraboloid of dry elm is put into common water 
with Its base downwards ; gu^rj^ tha bright of tlie part 
immersed. 



(7) jr<y Mr. £, E2tai<4i«0, Ihrmai^fSiAo9i. . 

Admit a cyUndricai vessel, 3 feet diameter, and depth 
1 foot, to be filled with water, and to have a bent tube, 
i an inch in diameter, so fitted to a hole^ in the $ide of 
tiie vessel, as to stand upright abpve the top of it ; and to 
have a cover or lid, oloeely fitted to th^ top of the vessel, 
of 7ib weight. What quantity of water poured ioto the 
tube will balance, or keep in equflibrto^ a man of 15 stone 
)i^igbt, when standing on the centra of tlie cover ^ 



(8) JB^ MTt W. BuBDON, AcMfkr MalbU* 

If a right cone, the convex surface of .wiiich is ^%9904f 
square inches, be suspended by the vertex, what are its 
dimensions, When the centre of oscillation is tjie nearest 
possible to the centre of gravity f 



(9) JSy Mr. Wr DuKN, Broughton, Lincotiishire. 

At the S^uth and G«»t ccirpens of a four-sided fields aire 
two straight poplar trees. On March Ist, IHll^ at ten 
minutes pa^t eight A. M. I observed thai^ at the South 
Corner, which is 26 yards in height, cast a shadow the 
length of S. W. side, with which it liien coincided ; and 
at half past ten the same morning, the tr^e, at the East^ 
corner, which is 30 yards high, cast a shadow over the 
N. W. side, with which it then cohioided« Also at 42 
minutes .past three P. M. the South tree cast ti shadow 
over the S. E. side, with which it coincided at that tinia^ 
Required the area of the field, it being in latitude 53^5' N, 
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(lO) 2fy Mr. Joseph Leng, Hull. 

A cone of marble 20 feet hi^h, and diameter of its 
base 6 feety is standing upright inr a gentleman's garden, 
upon an- horizontal plane : required the positron^ of a rope, 
with one end fixed at the vertex of this marble cone, so 
that it may require th&least force or weight to be applied 
to the other end of the r6pc to overturn it/ 

N. B. This problem has been inserted in several publi- 
cations, since its first appearance, in The British Pal^ 
kuiium, of 17Y7; hut as mathematicians arenotagceed 
about the verity of the sohitioos, it is here re-proposed for 

further consideration. 

. . (H) JS;y Mr. W. Wiseman, -ffw/L 

If a& equilateral triangular beam of oak, each* side being 
9 inches, be fixed perpendicularly at one end, in dn 
upright wall ;^-*requi):ed its length, s,uch, that it shali be 
just able to support itself, without breaking, when its 
vertex is. up; and when- its vertex is down; — Supposing a 
piece of oak, an inch square and a foot long, supported at 
Doth ends, will bear SI 5 pounds. 

(is) J7y Mr..WHiTL»Y, MMrOf Motherham, 

Let'the bsuie AB of a right-angled phme trianele ABC 
be given : and 'in the variable hypothenuse AC, i^t the#e 
be continually taken CP, equal to the perpendicular CB. 
Required the equation and quadrature of the curve, which 
is tne locus of the point P. 
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(Scammattrol anti ]Pi)tla£io9t)ical auerftv;' 
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PhUctophka vtrby raHdn& cimttai; et tcienHoM ofeL 
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(ly'By Mr. Josepzi Yoaior, Gringley» 

As ahnoftt every discovery of land fritmshes us with an 
additional ' account of humane ^abitaiArti^ ;-^what reason 
can be assigned f^ this» as' no'^ihi]^ hod antecedently 
touched ther^r 
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(2) By Mr- Josbfa LEwximrAXZi:, SejyeatU, ILXkumbetiand M^Ha, 

When P0W8 eat turnips, .tiie butter roacle f^em their 
.cneam ia nauseous*^— to prevent which take a piece of salt- 
jpetre, the si^e of a bazle nut, axxd dissolve it in a litl)e 
v^arm water ; put this solution into the cream, Ixe^Mre U is 
,chumed« and it will Aotallj remove the unpleaMuii; taste*. 
How is this to be accounted far i 



(3) By A.£. C. Sk^l^ « 

Does Idle £ng}idi langnage admit of a neuter feeder f> 



{a) By -the same. 

What advantages does an English scholar derive from 
:l»eiiig WeU' versed in the devivaniemi -ef that 'kfig^uage ? 
Cannot a compet^it 4KDOwledge of English composttion tie 
4)b(»Jned without being acquainted wilh t'he9ederi^f«lioa8[r 



(5) By Mr, E. England, NormarAy ScAeol, 
How is caloric produced /by friction ^ 



(«) By Hw tame,: 

I When twio ^ more substances ^ne mixed^ tfaey^ wne-- 
';^9s fvoduce hieat. Hov is(thisve&cted£ 



(7) J2^Mis8JF. Smkw^ev. 

As all grammarians agree that ^ two or mord nouHa 
connected by axopidative cenjanffi^ian mnst have a plural 
verb ;•* why <Joe? the Lord'g j)rayer, invariably, conclude, 
^Ifor tbin^ifibe fcingddn^ ;t£e power andifaeglor^, &c." 



i«i«M»<* 






is) By Mr.^, Baoi^N, Jyii/Zy -, . 

Hequired tHe cause of the wonderful effects of music on 

human bodies i 

(dV J^ ]^. J. T. M'I>oM»w>^ 

; JSay^ mortal^^ w^y* v^bilst ficldi^ yoi^ ' \ 

. ' , ., Oiy old fi'iieni^ 4^^Qt •^^4 swfb Atniew ^' 

The, phaii^f)i! njaon^oir mw or ^Id^ . - , 

The self-same features doth* iuiif(^ > 
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(10) -Bf^'pATEll.- 

To pic. EiSior qf^ tke: Quabtxbly Vmrojij 
8IR9 

My boy ipiuta^mtabUQ into & small' caslviron cylinder; 
^^9i4io6e 8im»r and bo^Uonii were about one iooh* in thick-* 
nesSy.aiidfaBteoing i^' the mouth of the veesd^ I could 
distinctly hear the rattling'oftbe*nfratii^le against life sid^^ 
ereajwhen the moutlvwas stoppfedi with- a* piece of w<ood^ 
aboat one inch and/' a: half hv t4iiokne8S, and perfbctly ati^ 
tigbt.. I:wilbthaiik«any of- your fnend» to ' account for thO' 
sound being heard, and for the ditifereaoe oi sound- m^ien^ 
the •marble.strwJc'i^inst. the. iron and the woo4* 

ram;&c. PATEIU 

Chakles-Sxreet, February tOt/ii, IfilS. 



3le\[tteto- 



^ likMn&gaHmm^ nulU> (UffefenuujustiiiamJ* 



Atgehrmcai PrMems^ producing, sim^ and quadrath 
eqtuitixms^ withrtheir soltt^ions* Designed as an intra*- 
duct ion to the higher branches of AnaltfticHy by the 
Rev. M, Bland, A, M. Fellow of St. John*s College^ 
Cambridge^ 1812, 

This collection of Algebraical Problems is arranged in 
the following manner: 1, Simple Equations; 2, Pure 
Quadratics, and others which may be solved without com- 
pleting the square; and S, Adfected Quadratics. To each 
of the sections are prefixed the common Rules* 

In this volume are about eight hundred very curious and 
useful Problems* four hundred are solved in a neat and 
perspicuous manner; those remaining are without solutions 
to exercise the ingenuity of the student. But even in this 
part of his worlc, Mr. Bland has not left the learner totally 
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destitute of assistance : havuag .subjoined to each Problem 
the result of the solution — a method, in our opinion, pre- 
ferable to the modern mode of Key-rruiking, "K^s are of 
little use to the student, as they are seldom executed 
in<a master Iv style, and ofiea abound with errors; ther^ore 
they more frequently confuse than assist. This work we • 
particularly recpmmdnd to the notice of teachers of public 
seminaries. Their pupils, in pursuing the methods of so* » 
lution used by the author, will acquire a habit of operating ^ 
with neatness and elegance, — a method which has been tod *• 
much neglected by several who have written on this most 
useful branch of science. 

The more skilful algebraist will, perhaps, mieet with ' 
several analytical niceties, in this collection of problems, 
that are newlo him . At page 79 is the following equation : 

/Prob-4.7,) Given i^2 ^—-^ *^S=^2^* = 88— I^^, to 
find the values -of a;. ..This Mr. B. liasrsdawd by 4i quadratic^ 
The ^Sth and 4«9th problems, in the same section, are an- 
swered in a manner equally pleasing.^ Again, p. 82, given 
,r* — '2x^ + x = 1 32, tb find the vahifes of or. This problem 
is reduced to a quadratic. ' 

We couM point out many other problems'thajt fire alike 
curious; and which, at first sight, seem to defy the practi- 
cability of reducing them to a quadratic. However, Mr* 
B has generally -succeeded, and has served up such aii . 
Algebraic repast. as wHl be acceptable to the most reiiaed 
scientific taste^ 
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^^BBL£CTAK0O FARITEBQUB MONfilfDO." 



HORACE. 



■ ..■■..< i.*>..j'.i.'. r . .s 



A^o. IL JUNE, 1813. Vol. I. 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 



To live ta Friendflhip, is to have the tame desires, and the 



slune aversiotis*** 



I Api'REifEin) that e^iy moral anfltomlst will honestly, 
confess himself not entitled to claim any peculiar decree 
of sagacity, for discerning that the noblest affections of thd 
heart have each its counterfat ^ and I opine, that among. 
the multitudinous impositions which men practice on 
themselves, and on each other, none in the aggregate is 
more frequently committed than that exhibited under the 
head of Friendship : indeed so meretricious is the distribu'^ 
tion of this term^ that We almosTt imperceptibly lapse into 
igtioranee or forgetfulness of its divine origin and primal 
definition. We hear it profaned by the unhallowed voiced 
of interest, or repudiated by capnce ; we see it assumed 
by the subjects of aft, and behold its time-serving 
adoj^on by those of occasion. 

** Cabal and riot tske it« nam6, 
*<But 'tba false afiTected claim/' 

Moreover, so many qualities are requisite to the forma- 
tion of Friendship, that multitudes are totally unqualified 
for a constant and warm reciprocation of its Denevblence ; 
they are incapacitated for that elevated excellence which 
difgntfies the union'; they come therefore witli Shibbolethi^ 

Vol h 1» 
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of their own, which are modified according to the latent 
principle which rules within. — Some sylitematic denizens 
' ** on the world's wide stage,''Mhere also are, who making 
certain commutationSy^liQld mental reserves in their social 
intercourse, which are rendered subsidiary to the passion 
of self-interest, orany other equipollent in the mind of the 
individual. — The genuine principles of Friendship may be 
emphatically said to be heaven'-born, and- almost coeval 
witn time itself. The constitution of its nature therefore 
is. necessarily consistent with its sacred origin; hence, 
.Tfiutttal confidence is the very soul of Friendship ; the vit«d 
spring which gives, upholds, and ^still continues its ex- 
.istence. Truth stands pre-eminent in lucid light to 
r govern die winding avenues of the heart; sincerity and 
candour attend as fairest hand-maids in the train ; whilst a 
general assimilation of mind and temper, stimulates to 
reciprocated duties ; each blended feeling harmoniously 
accords, and with the Cestus of chaste fidelity, the whole 
is encircled. If such be the beauteous fabric, how 
diametncid the construction of that deceptions semblance 
with ^hich the word presents us. Here we behold no 
loop*-ho]es .'>for retr.eat ; for -designing knavery, or black- 
eyed ? malice; for that '^ safe, policy, but. hateful," which 
pervades those minds which interest governs. Oh, its 
rormation is fair and pure, ;«s- the chaste lan)p of. heaven^ 
-though,. unlike it, ^* encreased ta^ranei-aygmented but to 
eliange." — What Cicero has said of literature and 
philosophy, may with e^ual if not greater truth be said of 
Friendship ; for the festive season of ^prosperity is farther 
irradiated by her celestial -prcssnoe, -and the anguished 
hour of dark adversity is^coiufbr ted by her soothing voice. 
Hence it rejoices in ''^health^ Jn sickness sympathizes ; it 
corrects error ; whilst virtue binds it wiUi a three-fold 
cord. /It was nicely remarked by the great Sir Francis 
Bacon^ that, ^* the communication of Friendship re- 
doubleth joys, and (^utteth griefs in hal^ves ;'&r there is no 
man who imparteth joys to his friend, but he joyeth the 
more ; and no man dhat imparteth griefs to his friend, but 
he grieveth=^the less.'' Friendship, ther^re^ evinces the 
^^itality of its existence, by a felicitous assemblage of all 
thos&active and passive virtues which ennoble man. The 
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benevolent feelings of humanity expand^ bud and blossom< 
under its fostering care ; the innumerable charities of 
sympathy, and participated good, are all awakened, im- 
mingie, and repercuss into a mutual channel. ** That 
Friendship may be at once fond and lasting," said an 
illustrious writer, << there must not only be equal virtue, 
on each part, but of the same kind ; not only the same end 
proposed, but the same means must be apjproved by both." 
*^ Tne mind also becomes meliorated, an innocent emula- 
tion is excited, the intellectual powers acquire increased 
energy, by habits of ratiocination ; and virtue flourishes, 
firee nrom much crude obliquity. 

'^'Congenial passions souls together bind# • 
** As ev*ry calling mingles with its kind.*^ ' 

*^A man hath a body, and that body is confined to h 
place," wrote an Essayist on Friendship ;"** but where 
Friendship is, all offices of life are as it-were granted to him- 
self and his deputy ; for he may exercise them by his friend?' 
— Such is the benign portraiture oFthis exalted union, 
such is its constitution, and such are its component parts ; 
does it not, therefore, consequentially follow that its legiti- 
mate claimants can only b& those,., whose minds are in- 
ftaenced by such connatural- qualifications, as bestow an 
adaptness to coalesce with her capacious powers ? Could 
the numerous' race- of pretenders, who sacrilegiously in- 
trude themselves -within' her pale, have their right decided 
at the ba^ of ^ truths' how many would hide their perjured 
heads, and behold their' 'word^Jriendship sink into their 
Native verbality ? / 

0«ir intercourse with the world may daily afford us proofs 
•f the common routine by which friendship-venders carry 
om- their illicit trade. Albertus and Clodio accidentally 
met at an evening party ; there was in each, that indefin- 
able something, which pleased the other, and made botli 
regret the time of separation. However, an early occa- 
sion promoted a second interview, and from that era they 
commenced a Friendship, which, they mutually pledged 
should continue through life. Albertus was generous, 
open, and sincere ; sanguine in his expectations, and. 
warm in his attachments. Possessing a mind superior to 
^le ordinary allotment of men, he soared above them in^ali- 

k2. 
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hifi attainmeiits. As man with man, his actions needed nb 
oblivious veil to hide a turpitude ; the urbanitj of im 
manners won the favour of all with whom he conversed^ hu^ 
it remained for his select friends to appreciate the eicaited 
virtues of his soul : Of this number was Clodioi and well 
he seemed for a while to merit this distinction. His 
talents shone resplendently inthe hemisphere of a p^n^Mts 
neighbourhood ; a fascinating courtesy maiji:ed his addiieaf , 
and the simulating arts of amability enanred him an 
honourable welcome with either sex; but, beneatli the 
^richness of this external gilding, he concealed a selfi$k 
mind; a present interest was with him, covertly the turn- 
ing point in every procedure tjirough life: however ardent 
therefore his proiessions of esteem and regard; and 
however luxuriantly the fruits of affection might be 
manifested to the heart of the recipient, his vacUlatlng 
mind, guided whither self-interest led, knew not ^uthful- 
ness ; he could with remorseless hand, snap asunder th^ 
closest bonds, ** and leave the wretch to weep !" This wa3 
the case as it regarded Alberiuss a new attachment was 
formed by Clodio which he thought would ultimately 
prove more advantageous to his projected schemes ^ 
future aggrandizement } he determined, therefore, to dis- 
regard his vow» and break off a connexion which seemed 
to oppose his advanpement :.^Albertus was consequently 
sacrificed, apd Clodio himself forsworn ! 

Such, and so various, are the deceptions manners of 
mankind; but they ought not to pass with impunity^^ 
Virtue should raise her voice against the base usurper pf 
her rights, ibr to ^rtue only belongs the rich award of 
Friendship ; and he who is mcapable of participating in 
her peaceful joys, is a stranger to the noblest pleasures of 
humanity 1 

O Friendsbtp ! if my soul forego 
Tby dear delights, while here below ; 

To mortify and grieve me, 
May I myself at last appear 
Unworthy, base, and insincere, 

Or may my friend deceive me !** 

CoTTiWHAM, AprU 8, 1813, AMICUS,. 
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ON time: 



Tcurus ttem -per se non est, sed rebus ab ipsis 
Conseqnitur sensus, transactum quid ait in xvo, 
Tnm quae res xnstet"; quid'porro deindfi aequatur ; 
Kec per se^quemquam tempus sentire fatendu'st 
9emotiiin feb remm- motu placidaque quiete. X^uc* 



There is no tims, properly speaking, but the present. 
The past and the future are only portions of eternity : the 
former haying no longer an existence ; the latter having yet 
no being. The essence of time is therefore constituted 
of a succession of instants, and subsists by a flux of 
moments^ Iiv attempting to grasp it, it glides, like mer- 
eury, through our handstand so minute is its subtil ty that 
it is lost as soon as it is found. 

"Time, in advance, behind hini hides his wings^ > 
And seems to creep decrepit with his age: 
Behold hinr, when past by ; what then is seen, 
Bat his broad pinions,. awilter than the winds?'* 

The motion of Light, though nearly instantaneous, is- * 
slow when compared with the impercefttible lapse of Time. 
Therefore we may be said to exist only th^ present mo-^ 
ment — that whiclv is past^. like that which is to come, 
being out of our powers The duration of human life is 
thus rediiced tb Uira single point :-^- — the present now, 
which, like the minute-hand of a clock, moves forward, « 
even whilst we maker this reflection, till at length death 
lifls the hammer^— strikes the blow— and we are no more. 

The past years are tb us, as to those who are dead ; and 
to the future we can lay no claim till they arrive: we 
possess no more share of them. than as if we- were in a 
state of nen-existence. 

The onl^ time, therefore, tliat catr properly be called 
our own,- is the present moment, which vanishes even in 
the instant of fruition ; and thus with the impetuosity of 
a torrent one moment impels another through the confined 
channel of time, into the boundless ocean of eternity. — 

bS 
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Since, then, we hold tlic lenae of pur lives, not by years, 
but by moments, which are constantly renewed-^how in- 
valuable should we esteem so precious a tenure — ^to the 
expiration whereof, although ignorant of the period, we 
are incessantly approaching. 

Time is .destroyed by Uie very cauae which gives it 
being ; its existence emanating from its own destruction. 
Thfi present moment, which never existed before, is anni- 
hilated by that which immediately succeeds ; it will also 
pass away, and never more return. We hasten to the 
period of life, whilst we speak; and, being under the sen- 
tence of death, are dead by the law of nature, from idiich 
there is no appeal — the longest life being but a ^ort 
respite from the time of execution. Of the present day, 
many hours have passed ; of the present hour many mi- 
nutes are gone ; of the present minute many seconds have 
expired — ^leaving us under the moral uncertainty whether 
we shall Hve to see the succeeding portions of this day, this 
hour, or this moment. 

Shall we then wantonly kill that which is incessantly 
destroying itself? Shall we barbarously murder an hour, 
which is itself a suicide? But we are probably instigated 
to this unaccountable temerity by the law of retaliation ; 
and out of revenge kill that which will assuredly kill us ; 
there being no day, hour, or minute, wherein death holds 
not equal jurisdiction with life — no point of time in which 
life participates not with death. 

By what unaccountable infatuation are we then so stu- 
pified, that time so short in its duration, and of so fleeting 
a nature, should still lie heavily on our hands. Accurate 
indeed must be the balance capable of weighing beings of 
so subtile a nature as moments ; of so transitory and fugitive 
a texture as to evaporate in the scales : nay, even is the 
transition so volatile, that no hermetical sealing can fix or 
retain their fluidity — no cement bind them into consist- 
ence — ^no attraction withhold them from flying off at 
tangents. 

Since, therefore, the reversion of moments is so pre- 
carious, and the duration of life so uncertain, how incon- 
sistent must be the conduct of those who live regardless 
of the state in which they may be found at the awml crisis 
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in which it shall be decided whether happine^ or misery 
shall he their eternal lot. But <'the children of this 
World," says Eternal Wisdom, " are wiser in their gene- 
ration than the children of light :" the mind of the usurer 
is continually occupied in estimating the value of time, — 
he calculates with the utmost precision how much the 
interest of the money he lends, will annually augment 
bis capital ; and yet would not that wretch, at the threshold 
of death, purchase moments with pounds, weeks with 
bundreds, and years at a thousand per cent. ! 

Time, like a stream that haftens from the ahore, 
Ffies to an Ocean where *tis known no more : 
AH must be swallow'd in this endless deep. 
And motion rest in everlasting sleep. 

Marton. JAMES NAISBY. 

lOJi THE QJJARTERLT VISITOR. 

ON THE GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF 
ANATOMICAL KNOWLEDGE, 

[Contifiued from oar last.] 



Secondly, After Painting, comes Poetry, and between 
the order they thus obtain, and the one in which they are 
cultivated, there is an evident accordance. Painting is 
the elder sister, and has the greater number of admirers; 
but though Poetry is younger, she is by no means in the 
present age neglected. A fondness for the Muses can be 
no uncommon passion, when every school-boy makes the 
woods resound with the praises of his Amaryllis. But what 
relation has Anatomy to Poetry ? 

1. When the agreement of its particulars with nature is 
the test by which we determine the merit or demerit of a 
piece of Poetry or Painting ; and when the Painter is in the 
daily habit of stealing his designs from the descriptions of 
the Poet, one would suppose the objects of Poetry and 
Painting were the same. The Painter travels with the Poet 
through the various scenes of Art and Nature :-*Both exhibit 
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the actions and passions of mankind, as they are exemplified 
in savage and in social life ; in the presentations of the 
Drama, and in the actions of the Epic. Both endeavour, 
by examples, to convey impressive sentiments in the most 
expressive manner ; — as the excellence of filial affection 
in the iEneas and Anchises of the Roman Poet, and the 
trimnph of virtue over vice, in the Hercules Bivium of 
Hannibal Carracci ; and though Poetry is able to afford 
ideas in the abstract, to render what is virtuous amiable^ 
and what is vicious hateful, without the aid: of picture, 
Painting can convey the same impressions. She gives 
them through the medium of example expressive enough 
to excite in us analagous emotions*. Poetry makes us 
privy to the operations of the understanding, which Paint- 
mg cannot do. She may describe the orator in the atti- 
tude of speaking, and stamp upon his features the impres- 
sions of his feelings ; but it is the Poet only, who can give 
his thoughts. But though in this particular. Poetry ad- 
vances one step further than her* sister, their relationship 
is not destroyed. Man is no less an animal, because he 
possesses faculties that elevate him above the brute.^ The 
human eye is still analagous to a telescope, although it is 
gifled with the faculty of seeing,, to which the telescope 
can lay no claim ; neither is our argument impaired. It is 
sufficient for us to prove, that Poetry has to do with the 
same circumstances, which rendered Anatomy so essential 
to the Painter. The language also of the sisters is entirely 
picturesque. Painting sets her pictures immediately be- 
fore the eye in words that are a simple transcript of the 
model ; while Poetry, by the use of Letters, brings the 
object ta the sense through the medium of the mind. But 
as this difference relates only to the mode by which ideas 
are transmitted to the eye, the analogy remains unaltered. 
This is in truth the difference which causes their analagous 
existence: without it they would have been one, as was 
originally the case ; when Poetry and Painting were 
united in the barbarous Hieroglyphics of the Egyptian, 
and when the Mexican, knowing no signs of his ideas but 
their images, conveyed the various revolutions of his Em- 
pire to future ages m a series of Historic Paintings. The 
inventiony however, of Letters by the Phenicians, by the 
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use of which ideas have received a precision that is fore^ 
U> the pictures of the Savage, anoihilated these barbarous 
aymbois^ and from their ruins arose the sciences of Paint- 
ing and Poetry, between which we have shewn there is ap 
^ident analogy. 

2* To maintain this Analogy inviolate^ to give to his 
productions tl^ individuality that the Painter, who is care- 
ful not to omit the minutest feature, nor the smallest varia* 
tion of complexion, is able to ensure, the Poet must be 
intimately acquainted with his subject; without such know- 
ledge he cannot give a faithful likeness ; he cannot identi^ 
his picture with the model, and the reader is left to finish 
the likeness by the resources of his own imagination.^^- 
Now every man has his mind stored with favourite fea- 
tures, hues, attitudes, and shades : the cast will there&ie 
vaxy with the mind that moulds it* Nor is this the 4xb^ 
duty of the Poet : still aware of this Analogy, which rea- 
ders him a verbal Painter, he must not by a vain display 
of science confound the advancing outline witl^ the retir- 
ing shade, and give the same relief to every feature. A 
fault of this sort is extremely tedious. No distinct image 
is conveyed ; the mind is distracted with a multiplicity of 
circumstances, all delineated with equal fulness, as though 
of equal import ; and not unfrequently sleep has over- 
powered the reader, before imagination has been able to 
form a tolerably distinct idea. — ^The great Poets of anti- 
quity were ignorant perhaps of this Analogv ; but the force 
of genius, which is oflen superior to rule, led them to 
acquire sufficient information, and to dispose it in a mai|- 
ner that has effectually maintained it in their writings; 
and this integrity, this agreement of their works with nature, 
this capability to enable their delighted readers to conjure 
up the forms of men, many thousand years ago deceased* 
in all the glory that encircled them when Uving ; - to be 
transported to scenes of ancient times, and steal away the 
bitter moments of existence in the Elysian fields of imagi- 
nation ; has given immortality to their names, and perpe- 
tuity to their productions. This great merit incontestibly 
belongs to Homer, whether we regard the accuracy of his 
local and personal delineations, or the individuality of his 
various cliaracters at home or abroad, in the council, or in 
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the field. Achilles throughout the Iliad -is Achilles still. 
The same may be said of Ajax, Hector, and Ulysses. The 

' common suffrage of contending Critics assigns this meed of - 
approbation to the Mighty Minstrel of the -North. One 
says that he is shaggy; another that he has drawn tfaie 
parallel between Poetry and Painting closer than his rivals. 
All, in short, agree, he holds the mirror up to nature. The 
same tribute cannot be withheld from Mr. Crabbe, though 
his claim were founded solely on the cavils of his enemies; 

• who, because he has given the colouring of nature unso- 
phisticated with the hues of an insane imagination, wrest ! 
from his Poetry its wing of fire, and* call it prose. M. 
Chateaubriand, aware of its importance, has braved the | 
perils of a tour through' Greece and Palestine to obtain j 
luminous ideas of mouldering ruins, monuments, and 
temples, which adorn the situations in which tke great, 
tragedies Christianity gave birth to were exhibited; and 
thus identify the scenery of his Christian martyrs widi 
the scenes themselves. 

3. Homer had to paint many hardrfought battles, to 
delineate their several horrors, to inflict a multitude of 
wounds, some trivial, others mortal ; and to make each 
new inroad upon the avenues of life, in a part not pene- 
trated by a pen before. We would willingly intersect 
our pages witn the many terrible examples of his science, 
with which the Iliad abounds, in the terrific language 
of the poet ; but want- of space prevents us : — ^We Siere- 
fore reluctantly confine ourselves to a number sufficient 
for our argument, and exhibit them in shapes less terrible. 
(a) Diomed hurls the fragment of a rock upon ^heas ; this 
tears asunder the two ligaments which fsisten the thigh to 
the hip, and breaks the acetabulum, (^bj Alcathous is 
wounded in the chest; the spear penetrates the heart, 
which beats so violently, that the weapon is seen to vibrate 
in the wound, till the vital fluid fled from it« source, and 
the heart could beat no longer, (c) Idomeneus drives his 
spear into the mouth of Erymas; the weapon carries 
away the white bones of the palate and the nostrils, but 
fails to penetrate the brain, beneath which it rests. Tho. 

(a) Homer*s Iliad, JLib. 5. line 305. — {6) Lib. 131 1 447» 

(0 Lib. x6, 1. 345* 
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teetii are driven out, and the blood gushes from his 
mouth, nose, and eyes, (d) Harpalion, flying, receives 
the spear of Merion just above the haunch ; tibe weapon 
descends along tlie hollow of the bone ^ Ilium,) and 
bursts the bladder. The young, the beautiful (e) Alas- 
tor receives* a mortal wound. His tender side is burist by 
the faulchion of Achilles. , The weapon passes obliquely 
upward through the liver, and penetrates the cjiest, 
which 18 soon deluged by the blood that follows, (f) 
The mortal wound of Hector is told with no less science. 
Cased in the armour of Patroclus, Achilles cannot find a 
hole to let in fate. At length he spies a passage through 
the junction of the plates of his armour, and wounds^ tiie 
hero in the an^le formed by the union of the neck and 
chest. The wind^pipe is untouched, -and ~ Hector for a 
time retains the faculty of speech ; but the- great vessels 
being wounded, and the nerves, -that 'supply the viscera, 
being torn asunder, death speedily- ensues. That Homcir 
was deeply acquainted with- Anatomy,- and that he could 
not have inflicted wounds with such propriety, and des- 
cribed their course and consequences without this know* 
ledge, the examples just adduced are evidence enough^ 
and as Epic Poetry is the same now that it was 3000 years 
.ago, a Poet who would execute this department of it with 
•truth and spirit, must have an equal acquaintance with 
< this useful science. 'Without it, he may, like a' butcher, 
-cut the throats of"hi9^heroeB,^brecdc their heads, and stab 
them in the vitals; hut he will fail to command the atten- 
tion, and ensure the unimpeachable approbation, which 
Homer has obtained, and will obtain ot readers, yet un- 
born. 

When, 'therefore, an Analogy between Poetry and 
Painting is proved to exist, and consequently the Poet 
has to do with those circumstances that rendered Ana- 
. tomy so essential to the - Pairiter ^— to exhibit the varying 
• conditions and appearances of mati, 'the noblest subject of 
the muse ; to depict the wasted form, the restless eye, the 
childish follies, and desperate actions of the maniac ; to 
represent his violent emotions, as manifested by frantic 
gestures, and his inflexible affections and aversions ; to 
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conjoift the gfoitfidless fears, thie vigilance that wat6hes 
every »ah-beam, and the presence of sonie rooted sorrotr, 
i^hich by a strange power of asdociation is aggravated by 
the contettiphition of thmgs the most remote ;— all accom- 
panied wilh acuteness of mind, rapidity of thought, and the 
momentary intervals of reason, that like the dashes of the 
Aurora Borealis, increase the gloom of his situation ; all 
which may be seen beautifully concentrated and comj^ned 
i& Kanche of Devan, the Maniac of Mr, Scott; to visit the 
abode of human snfferance, and mark the fervid stageSF of 
disease, and cold gradations of decay, which the same 
Poet has delineated with such pathological exactness in 
the fever that precedes the death of Roderic Dhu» to 
which the reader is referred:— (The conclusion of the 
scene, however, m which the Chieftain vainly strive* to 
rise superior to his anguish, and listen to the song of the 
Minstrel ; and in which we note the refluence of the vital 
fluid upon its source, and accordant failure of the power* 
of animation ; the voluntary powers at a distance iirst ceas« 
ing to act, and then those which are nearer to the senso» 
rium ; — the picture closing with the total insensibility 
and death of the nervous system, is so skilfully cohceived, 
and so true to nature, that it cannot be withheld-: 

<< Ac first the Chieftain to the chim9| 
With Mfted hand kepc icMc time ; 
That motion ctM^d^fet feeHng strongs 
Varied hi$ look, as chang'd the song ; 
At Icngtk no more his deafeii^^ eaer 
, The Minstr&I melody can hiear'^ 
His face grows sharp-^^his hands are clenched-, 
As if some pang hi» heatrt-strings wrenched { 
Set ate his tccth^-his fading eye 
Is sternly filed on vacancy : 
Thus motionlefs and moanless drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderic Dhu.") 

To be transported to the plains of Latium, and describe 
the anguish of the wounded : — (This man, pierced in the 
che^t, is wrestling with suffocation, and vainly struggling 
to sarmoontt iacmiibeDt d^atk, a» be Hes upon, the eaarth) 
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coldy pale, and livid ;••• while we note the heavings of the 
chest, and tossing of the arms, with the expiration and 
vomiting of bloody foam: and this is Virgil's Sulmo : 

<' Hasta volans noctis diTcrberat umbras, 
£t venit adversi in tergum Sulmonls ; ibique 
Frangitur ; ac fisso transit praecordia ligno. 
Volvitur ille vomens calidum de pectore flumen 
Frigidus et longis ungultibus iiia pulsat.*' 

Another fainting with the loss of blood, the beautiful 
Euryalus, pale, and cold, with his head thrown back upon 
his shoulders, a few convulsive struggles, and the spirit is 
no more. 

" Volvitur Euryalus Icto, pulchrosque per artus 
It cruor, inque humeros cervix coliapsa recumbit ; 
Purpureus veluti, cum flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens, lasso ve papa vera collo 
Demisere caput pluvia cum forte gravantur.") 

And when the authority of Homer, the individuality of 
whose heroes has rendered him and them immortal ; of 
Scott, who has drawn the verdure of his native mountains, 
like the minutest botanist ; of Crabbe, who has roused the 
anger of his enemies by the agreement of his works with 
nature ; and of Chateaubriand, who has undergone such 
toils to give reality to stocks and stones, shews that accu- 
racy of information, and propriety of disposition of all the 
subjects of the muse, are essential to the preservation of this 
Analogy ; that the words indeed of the Poet may be as 
true to nature as the descriptions of the Painter ; and by 
implication clearness of conception and luminous arrange- 
ment of that portion, which is common to the Painter and 
the Poet, and which the Painter could not manage without 
the knowledge of Anatomy ; and when there is a connec- 
tion between Anatomy and Poetry so immediate, that 
without it the Epic Poet is scarcely able to inflict a mor- 
tal wound, the relation of this useful science to Poetry 
cannot be a question. 

A Poet and a Painter unacquainted with Anatomy may 
catch the obvious features of the scene ; may note the 
hours on the cloc^k of nature ; but for the retiring lines 
and shades, the minutes and the seconds, they have no eye, 

(To be continued ifi pur next* J 
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To the Editor of the QoAnnRLY VisjTpB. 



I have busied myself in collecting from dllFerent works, 
a few particulars of the Life of Mr, Porson, late Greek 
Professor of the University of Cambridge. Should the 
result of my labours suit the plan of your work, be pleased 
to let it appear when convenient* 

Yours, &G. CLASSICUS. 

Lincoln, March 12^A, 1813. 



'Mr. Richard Porson wa3 born, at East Rudston, in 
Norfolk, on Christmas Day, 1759. His father, Mr. Hug- 
gin Porson, was parish clerk of East Rudston, who, though 
,in humble life, and without the advantage of an early 
education, laid the foundation of his son's es^traordinary 
acquirements.. From the earliest dawn -of intellect, Mr. 
Porson began the task of fixing tlie attention of his chil- 
dren, three sons and a daughter. ^ He taught Richard, his; 
eldest, the common rules of. Arithmetic, without the use 
of a book, slate, pen, or. pencil, before he was nine year^ 
of age. The memory being thus incessantly exercised 
with the early habit of wbirking questions in Arithmetic 
by the mind only^ he acquired sucn a custom of close and 
intense thinking, and such a power of arranging every 
pperation that occupied his thought^, as in process of time 
•rendered the most ailBcult^ problems easy to the retentive 
faculties of his memory. He was initiated in letters by ^ 
method equally efficacious.— His fatlier tay^t him to reo4 
and wTite at the same time. He drew the fonq of a letter 
either with chalk, on a bor^-d, or with his finger in sand; 
and (Richard was taught to understand and imitate the 
impression.— rEre he hs^d learned to talk, he could delineate 
letters, and this exercise delighting his fancy, excited tQ 
such a degree anardour of imitating whatever was placed 
before him, that the walls of the hou^e were covered with 
characters which attracted notigc from their neatness- and 
accuracy of delineation. 
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At nine yeats of age, he and his youngest brother, 
'Thonoasi were sent to &e village school, taught by a Mr. 
Summers, a plain, but a very intelligent and worthy man ; 
who, haying oad the misfortune t« 'maim his left hand, was 
educated for the purpose of teaching a school ; and he 
discharged the duties of- hi»> station with the utmost 
Attention,. He professed not to teach any thing beyond 
finglisb, writings and arithmetic ; — ^but he was a good 
sM^comptant, and an eltcellent writing-master. He per« 
iected his pupil, Richard, in the sort of writing. In which 
he so peculiarly excelled ; but it has been justly doubted 
whether it was an advantage or a detriment to him in his 
progress through life. 

It certainly had a considerable influence on his habits, 
and caused him to devote many hours to copyings which 
would have been better employed in compostng. How« 
ever,, it was the means of enricmng his library with anno* 
tations, in a text the most beautiful, and with perfect 
imitatiou of the original manuscript or printing. 

He continued under the tuition of Mr. Summers thred^ 
years ; and every evening daring that time repeated memo*^ 
riter to his father, the lessons and tasks of tm day ; not in 
a. desultory manner, but in rigorous order: and thus the 
power of recollection waa so cherished and strengthened 
as to become a quality of his mind*. It waa nearly impos- 
sible tliat a youth like thb should remain unnoticedt Oven 
in so obsAure a place as East Rudston. The Rev. Mr. 
Hewitt having heard of his wonderful propensities to 
study, \m attention to whatever was taught him, and the 
remarkable retention of his acquirements, took him and 
his brother Thomas under his care, and instructed them 
m the dassic^ The progress of both was great, but that 
of Richard most extraorchnary ; and became the topic of 
coiYversation, and engaged the notice c^all the gentlemen 
in the vidnit^. 

He was named as a prodigy to an opulent and liberal 
gentleman (the late Mi*. Norris ;){ who, after putting the 
youth under an examination of the severest kind, from 
which, a boy of ordinary talents would have shrunk dis- 
mayed, he sent him- to Eton* This occurred in the month 
of August, 17745,. when in his fifteenth year. In that great 
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seminary, he, from the commencement of his career, dis- 
played such a superiority of intellect; such facility of 
acquirement; such quickness of perception; and such 
dexterity in bringing forward to his purpose all that he 
had ever read, that the upper boys took him into their 
society and promoted the cultivation of his mind, probably 
by imposing upon him the performance of their exercises. 
He \ui8 courted by them as the never-failing resourse in 
every difficulty ; and in all the playful excursions of the 
imagination, m their frolics, as well as in their serious 
tasks, Porson was their constant adviser and support. He 
used to dwell on this lively part of his youth with peculiar 
pleasure, and he has been heard to repeat a drama (which 
ne wrote for performance in their long chamber,) and 
other compositions, both of seriousness and drollery, with 
a zest, that the recollection of his enjoyment at the time 
never failed to revive in him. However, it is to be feared 
at this early age, his constitution received a shock, which 
was aggravated by the death of his patron: an impost- 
hume formed upon his lungs, and he was threatened by a 
consumption ; but it fortunately broke, and he recovered 
his health, though his frame was weakened. 

The death of Mr. Norris was a source of grief to him ; 
for though by the kindness of some eminent and liberal 

Eersons he continued at Eton, yet he felt the loss which 
e had sustained poignantly. He was entered at Trinity 
College towards the close of the year 1777, and his 
character having preceded him at the university, he was, 
from the first, regarded as a youth whose extraordinary 
acquirements would retain and extend the reputation of 
the society into which he had entered. 

He did not disappoint the hopes tliat had been formed 
of him. In every branch of study to which he applied, his . 
improvement was^o rapid as to astonish every competent 
observer. Being previously prepared by his father tor the 
study of Mathematics, he made a considerable progress 
in them ; and during the remainder of his life he retained 
so great an affection for them, that he was in the habit of 
solving the most difficult problems in Arithmetic and 
Algebra. But his pre-eminence was undisputed in 
classical literature, and his reputation in this branch of 



learning was tai knpedime^t to the fame which he would 
justly have acquired from his scientific knowledge. 

At the imhlic examination for degrees^ in 1782, he was 
only the third in the second class of honours ; soon afler 
the first classical medal was awarded to him, the other 
candidates allowing his merit to be unrivalled. 

He was elected a Fellow of Trinity College in 1781. 
In 1785 he took his degree of Master of Arts : but long 
before the period had ela{>sed, when he must either enter 
into ti<^y oniers, or surrender his fellowship, he had (after 
the most grave and deliberate investigation) made up his 
flund not to go into orders. It' was believed that his de- 
termination cost him many painful and laborious days and 
months of study. Hk heart and mind were deeply pene- 
trated by the purest sentiments of religion ; and it^ was a 
memoraole and most estimable feature of his character,- 
^at in DO moment the most unguarded, was he ever known 
to utter a single expression of derision at those who thought 
differently from himself^ He was truly and actively pious ; 
but it was of an order that admitted no€ of shackles : — So 
early as 1788, he had made up his mind to surrender his 
fellowship, though with an enfeebled constitution he had 
kothing to depend upon but acquirements that are not 
Very profitable to their owner. — A- lay fellowship might 
have secured his services to the cause of letters ; but the 
master of the College chose to gratify a noble peer rather 
^an a poor scholar. In 179^1 his fellowship ceased, and^ 
he was thrown upon the world without a profession, his 
ieelings wounded by the mortifications he had suffered,, 
and with a constitution little qualified to- encounter the 
bustle of the world. Some friends, however, secured to^ 
him what, to his moderate habits^ he considered a compe- 
tency. Among them he found a constant heme ; and at 
the nouse of one in' partidular, who might be called his 
best patron^ he was always considered as ene of the family. 
Shortly after he was elected Qreek Professor of Cambridge, 
by the unanimous vote of seven electors. The distinctions 
of this appointment was gratifying to him; though the 
salary is only £4K) per annum. It was his earnest wish, 
however, to make it an active and efficient office ; and it 
was bis determioatioD to give an annual coiurse <^ Lecturer 

f3 
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in the College, if rooms had been assigned for the purpose* 
If any man was qualified for this gigantic task, it was Mr* 
Professor Porson, and if his wishes had not been counter- 
acted, it is well known that he would haf e undertaken the 
labour. 

From this time, instead of lectures, he turned his 
thoughts* to publication. His letters to Mr. Archdeacon 
"f ravis, as it has been truly said, pi4 the controversy on 
the disputed text in St. John's first epistle, and 5th chap- 
ter, to rest, so that no man, who has any pretensions to 
learning, entertains a doubt upon the subject; indeed it 
was the peculiar felicity of hi$ mind, that whatever he 
undertook to elucidate, he fixed for ever in the light. 

In 1795, he married Mrs. Lunan, the sister of Mr. 
Perry, editor of the Morning Chronicle y who sunk under 
a decline in April' 1797, and from that time the Professor 
himself was so incessantly afflicted with a spasmodic asth- 
ma, as to be interrupted in every study to which he ap- 
plied himself. — Whether his sedentary nabits contributed 
to bring it on, is not known ; but certainly very few had 
accustomed themselves to such patient and continued 
application. He undertook to make out and copy the 
sdmost obliterated manuscript of the invaluable Lexicon of 
Photius, which he had borrowed from the Library of 
Trinity College. And this he had with unparalleled diffi- 
culty just completed ; when the beautiful copy, which had 
cost him ten months of incessant toil, was burnt in th6 
house of Mr. Perry, at Merton. The original being an 
unique^ entrusted to him by his College, he carried it with 
him wherever he went ; and was fortunately absent from 
Merton, on the morning of the fire. Unruffled by the loss, 
he sat down without a murmur, and made a second copy 
as beautiful as the first. Of the plays of Euripides, which 
he published, the literary world has pronounced its judg- 
ment. He left an Orestes ready for the press. The last 
book he inspected was in ^e Globe room of the London 
Institution, the Tuesday preceding his death ; it contained 
a curious Greek inscription on Ecerpta ex Jacobi Sponii 
de pagis Atticis. 

On the establishment of the London Institution, the 
managers manifested their own discernment and love of 
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letters, by selecting him to be their principal Librarian, 
for which he was peculiarly qualified; and had he been 
healthy, he would have made the Library truly valuable. 

On the evening of Monday the 19th of September, 
1808, as Mr. Porson was walking in the Strand apparently 
in perfect health, he was seized with a paroxysm of the 
epileptic kind. Being unknown to the^ people who 
witnessed his situation, he was conveyed to St. Martin's 
workhouse ; where he continued in a state of insensibility 
until about six o'clock the following morning. He was not 
then sufficiently collected to give an account of the place 
of his residence ; and it was by accident that one of the 
attendants of the London Institution saw a description of a 
person found in the Strand in the situation stated, and sup- 
posing it to be Mr. Porson, he repaired thither, and had 
nim conveyed to the house in the Old Jewry. 
. Having called for breakfast, he took his cup of tea in 
the room of the library, distinguished as the Globe room, 
and entered into conversation with some of the gentlemen 
of the establishment ; remarking, that the keeper of the" 
workhouse was a wag, and endeavoured to oppose him 
with wit. They observed much incoherence both in his 
manner and subjects, and fearing he was labouring under 
some fatal disorder, advised him to make his will. At 
first he seemed reluctant ; but afterwards assented to the 
propriety of it, and entered into some general conversa- 
tion on the moral obligation of disposing of our property 
after death ; adding, that the subject had often been 
treated in a legal way ; but scarcely ever in the manner 
he wished, excepting in a work entitled Symboliography. 
He afterwards left the room, and brought one oi his 
catalogues, into which the book had been introduced. 

He remained conversing in this manner, during five 
hours ; sometimes in full possession of his faculties ; at 
others wild and wandering. At three o'clock he went to 
Cole's chop-house, near the Royal Exchange ; where he 
frequently dined. Afler talking to a friend there, he 
suddenly left the place; and proceeding to Cornhill, 
where, looking up at the vane and clock of the Exchange^ 
which had been under repair, a number of persons 
assembled round him, surprised at his fixed attention, the 
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motire of which he did not explain. The porter of the 
Lcmdon Institation observing him in this sxtoation, c<m* 
ducted him back to Cole's ; where on taking two glassed 
of wine, the paroxyam and insensibility retarned.*«-^He 
was carried home in a coach to the Old J^wry, and 
remained in a state of torpor^ with very short intermissions, 
antH Sunday, when he expired. 

Perhaps no man, not even Rousseau, had a greater con- 
tempt for the practice of physic than Mr. Porson ; yet no 
one had a more numerous and intimate acquaintance with 
gentlemen of the medical profession. He was, during hid 
Mlness, visited by many medical gentlemen ; among not the 
least attentive were Dr. Babington sad Mr. Korris* 
After his death, bedi his bead and body were opened br 
medical men, and they have given a report, ascribing his 
death to the effused lymph in and upon the brarn, which 
t^y believe to have been the effect olrecent inflammation. 
The heart was sound, and the pericardium contained the 
usual quantity of lymph. The left hing had adhesions to 
the pleura^ and bore the marks of former inflammaAion. 
The right Imi^ was in a perfectly sound state. 

On Monday, October 3, his remains were removed from 
the house of the London Institution, in the Old Jewiy, to 
be deposited in Trinity College chapel, Cambridge ; where, 
according to the ancient usage, the body lay in state till 
the hour of interment. 

He was buried at the foot of the statue of Sir Isaac 
Newton, surrounded by those of all the illustrious per- 
sons which Uiat distinguished Collie has produced. 

No. II. OF THE VISITOR. 



The principles of science and the rules of art are proved 
by experience, and deduced from experiment ; bivt those 
principles which usually guide the affections^ and the rules 
which direct the children of folly, own neither the shackles 
o£ prudence nor the restraint of reason : Created by fancy, 
ana biassed by fashion, like the gathering of clouds from 
the liorizon, they rush together ip opposition to the calmer 
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counsels of wisdom, and their progress is marked only by 
impetuosity and violence. Imperative in their commands, 
and unconfined in their influence, neither decree nor 
situation can withstand their power or resist their allure- 
ments. To oppose the current, is to be driven from its 
bed, or overwhelmed in its waters ; — indeed so forcible is 
the stream, that the struggles of virtue are either over- 
come by seduction, or the feelings of shame stifled by 
pleasures, and borne away by the arbitrary force of example, 
the fear of contempt and the dread of smgularity. Thus 
new desires are excited, and their necessities become 
peremptory : the prospects of youth, and the scenes of age, 
alike receive a colouring from the habits of the times, of 
which even sense and education are constrained to partake, 
or be thrust beyond the pale of polite and civil society. 

As the heart ^can never suffer a sudden debasement, the 
mind can never admit an instant relaxation : the feelings 
may be smothered by £%shion ; but it requires the repeti- 
tion of folly, and the countenance of the world, before the 
understanding acknowledges the government of custom, 
and advocates the maxims, the precepts, and the laws of 
folly. — ^On him who means to ofiend against the conscious- 
ness of deserved censure, falls too heavily (to allow the 
power of choice ) the freedom of action. When the facul- 
ties are weakened, and the guardians of virtue lured from 
their care, the mind loses its tone and. relaxes its dignity; 
its powers become enfeebled, and eventually are left des- 
titute and impotent : the heart is disrobed of its securest 
habit, its pulses are disregarded, and its emodons neg- 
lected, until dead to the remaining beats of manliness and 
truth, it is itself entombed in a gaudy sepulchre, gilded with 
the affectation of taste and the pretence of breeding — a 
living monument of enervated strength and fallen greatness. 

For, to confess a frailty, or acknowledge a failing, 
is a virtue which ordinary minds consider base and de* 
grading. The dignity of mankind is at all times offended 
by the violation of rectitude ; yet pride spreads over the 
foibles and crimes of fashion, the gloss of refinement, and 
the plea of necessity. 

And, although pride may be driven from the holds of 
virtue by the flooa of luxury and dissipation, it in another 
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ehaimd is equally xuateady And extravagant : and when 
ateering down the, current m fashion, with folly at the hehn 
«nd popularity in the aail, it ia more ridiculous and absurd 
than when in the voyage of life, freighted with Urn 
nobler feelings of manhood, it is excusable or commend* 
able. Its ambition is never satiated, nor its wishes 8atis£ed». 
Inordhiate in the desire of pleasing, without the power of 
enjoyment, it seeks novelty without judgment, and vanity 
without invention: pursuing distinction where notice is a 
reproach ; defames without the love of manners or morals^ 
and rises to fame by the direction of public taste fn the 
alteration or addition of the appendages of fashion— ^th^ 
laxity of a ffaiter, or the revision of a collar. 
. These re&xions were suggested by the many letters of 
lamentation sad complaint, which, in the short interval of 
publication, have overspread my table : — especially. a» the 
greater proportion of them relates to domestic reproached 
of connubial trifiing, and personal neglect. Were I to 
give publicity to the communications of my corre^ondents, 
my voice would be unheard in the general clamour of dis» 
appointed expectations and deferred hopes, or disregarded 
In the pang of sufiering, or the conceit of opinion. Oik6 
would apply an act of parliament to keepthe gentler mem- 
bers of a mmily at home ; another would severely tax ail 
rambling husbands; wbikt a third would deduce moral 
debasement and domestic infelicity from causes as remote 
as the phases of the moon. Amidst this contrariety of 
opinion and offer of remedy, like the Athenian, who allotted 
the first prise of valour to Themis tocles, because each of 
his fellow-officers allowed him the second, I am enabled 
Co judge, witii correctness, of the true reasons whidl 
agitate and afflict the minds of my friends. 

Most of my fair correspondents will find in the foregoing^ 
remarks, strong, but just expositions of their complaints 
and sentiments. They alone can aid the great work of 
aheratien, W ever it be done ; for wliilst the smile of beauty 
aoul the notice of the fair are to be awarded to the flutter- 
ing fopling of Che day, they will only be enjoyed by a tri'fl- 
ing son of vanity, or a designing profligate. Tlie man who 
Has pursaed wisdom and acquired knowledge, disdains to 
become ^ coo^petitor witb ignorance aaod presun^tion. 
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To answer the charges on the softer sex, hj reflection 
or remark, is too delicate and arduous an undertakinei— ^ 
From the variety and number before rae^ I shall s<Mecli 
Uiree of the most unexceptionable of my communications, 
for. the amusement and instruction of my readers, and 
leave the comment to their own feelings and circumstances. 

To the Visitor. 
Sib, 

As I move^'in one of the first circles in ^is town and 
neighbourhood, I am enabled to- speak, arid that from sad 
experience, of a vice, if so I may call an over-strained 
. amusement, or an over-solicitous regard iox the humbler 
inhabitants of the earth. The vice of gossiping is generally 
supposed to confine its ccmtagiim to the lower paths of 
life ; but I have found with sorrow, that the higher walk9 
are not free from the weeds and dank«, which bespeak a 
neglect of care and cultivation. 

My father, now no more, was a wealthy merchant \ I 
inherit his property, and enjoy his connections ; and have 
increased my importance and augmented my fortune by 
an alliance with tlie daughter and heiress of a rich country 
gentleman, possessing considerable landed property; — a 
marriage which added to ray consequence and rank, as I 
found that beyond the walks of 'Change, possessions, 
lineally descended in parental acres, were thought to be 
more ennobling than tenfold the sum in any of the varied 
forms which commerce gives to wealth. Before my wiRs 
had much extended her acquaintance, my prudence in the 
choice of .a .partner was rewarded by happiness, and 
' crowned wtth felicity. I was ini^ssant and successful in 
ray applications to business ; and I returned after the toila 
and anxieties ot^the day, to comfort and enjoyment. But 
seduced '.by the artifices of a designing neighbour, at 
length our acquaintance was extended, and our apparent 
friends increased omtil the love of gdssiping has made 
such drafts upon our stock of domestic pleasure, that a^c* 
tion is visibly diminished, and every day decreases, c and 
threatens insolvency in the riches of peace and love- 
Instead of now greeting my return with the smiles of 
satisfaction and rogasd, which alone can sweeten my 
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hours, ' lighten the assiduity of business, knd repay my 
devotion to my wife ; I have found by degrees, that £ 
begin to possess the least share of her endearments, and 
either 4return to a desolate fire-side, or find more important 
concerns, or di^arer friends, occupying her time and 
esteem. In the society of friends and the amusements of 
company, the tediousness of occupation and the sameness 
of revolving enjoyments are pleasingly relaxed ; endeavour 
receives fresh incitement, and love a renewed stimulant ; 
but when the continued round of visiting and compAny 
only derives additional impulse from moments of privity 
ana endearment lefl in the necessary intervals of quiet 
and ease, the whole economy of the marriage state is 
overturned; and like the exhaustion of capital, to answer 
the demands of profligacy and intemperance, the system 
must-ere long end in ruin and disgrace. 

It Is true that her folly has taken the fashionable cut of 
the day, and that her sole employment is devising and exe- 
cuting some new scheme of cliarity or benevolence ; >but 
her occupations, to judge by the most visible symptoms of 
ker philanthropy, seem to arise more irom^ desire i9 
excel the ^araoter of a rival leader, than from that love 
which St, Paul so beautifully describes '^ as vaunting not," 
and declares to constitute the heavenly virtues. Addison 
describes a^gospel gossip ; but mine has less violence, yet 
equal absurdity in her excess, which grieves me more, as I 
.find she is but the puppet of a cunning party which moulds 
her compliance to its designs«<and uses her benefieence as 
a battery upon the other painty. Their schemes (and ulti- 
mately I. pay for all,) are a tissue of ill-direpted charities 
and abused con^)a^8ioas ; & devouring expense without 
yielding benefit or service. 

At one time every sempstress in the villageand neigh- 
bouring hamlets were put into requisition -to furnish the 
-wives and daughters of the labouring. poor with certain 
fiannel. protections against the cold; which none of the 
objects of her providence would wear, because they were 
red. At another time a large suppl}' of herrings were 
with difficulty obtained, to be retailed during the winter, 
which her saucy customers have left on hand to this hour. 
It would tire me to detail a tithe of lier fancies generated 
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in the ebullition of.ehsrkable pride, and declare her 
ridiculous and myself weak to bear her outrageous whims. 
Ldeiermiaedr lo i^ddress you on thisi subject, from hints 
drap^pe^ by «ae of the <;:ommittee9 thart a society was form<* 
lag to e»t«^lish an umsre^i^a hepository, to serve the 
poer at ^ cheap rate per day« U\ r^iny weather ! 

Th44si is a onH^e prudery and afiPectiona4;e. wonpian changed 
into a pT^ttlifig g<)s^jt 9, title rendered morf vexatious by 
the np^f^aanesi usually atteodant upxxn every dereliction of 
duty. Apd what is most unbeafable, and not loi^ to be 
B|ifi^re4» niy house is the warehouse of scandal, in all its 
l^es ; and my parlour a coBo^plete retail shop for bodiless 
rumpur<a and shadows of supposition. Akeady has she 
p<Qrti9sme4 two girls who should have been married sooner, 
retained a wid<^w who st^e both chickens and eggs, and 
neglected my dinner to employ the cook to serve a 
labourer's wife whomr the gardener soon afler discovered 
was not married. Benevolence may deceive ; but when 
the road to favour lies across sincerity, who has a right to 
expect that truth, ^ey do net hesitate to violate in their 
intercourse with odiers ? The objects of her bounty come 
loaded with information, and leave her with reproaches for 
ill-placed credulity. 

My letter i^ anw«|illy loi%g, but half -my sorrows are not 
told, I hope that these instances made public will change 
her practice, aiid renew l>er affection for. Sir, Yours, &c. 

Kirk Ei,i,a. . WILLIAM TRANSFER. 

To the VisiraR. 
^ Sir, 

My daughters of late are so given to visiting and 
scandal, that they have become downright gossips, and arc 
i^ever content, but when surrounded with company, ot 
going aboard. They wholly neglect their own affairs to 
direct their friends and neighbours. They Want husbands, 
and this conduct will be their ruin : they have too much 
sense to marry a simpleton, but none else will marry them, 
unless they alter their conduct. 'Diis public exposure will, 
I hope, keep them at hom^e with, Sir, Yours, &c* 

Bi*ANKET-Raw, Ht4fl.' MARTHA MARSDEN. 
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To the Visitor. 
Sir, 

I am engaged to a young lady, whom I had, antece^ 
dently to last Thursday, considered a pattern of female 
excellency. She had till then seemed free from that 
trifling volubility which characterizes the sex. On that day, 
being the first time, I met her in a party, chiefly females. 
Out of ten, I frequently saw nine of them conversing 
together ; and my mtended partner, whom I had admired 
for her taciturnity, talked the loudest and the longest.-^ 
Now, Sir, I have hitherto considered the violation of a 
promise, as one of the greatest crimes ; but, as such a 
connexion would inevitably imbitter the residue of my life, 
I will thank you to say if I am at liberty to break off the 
engagement in consequence of this .discovery. 

I am, &C. 

SAMUEL SILENT. 
Prospect-S|:reet. 
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(l) Answered hi/ Mr. Joseph Yorke, Gringley, 

The celebrated Captain Cooky in his last voyage, met 
with a circumstance voiich explains better than a thousand 
conjectures of speculative philosophers, how the detached 
parts of the earth, and particularly the islands in the Soutk 
Sea, may, at first, have been inhabited. The narrative is 
briefly as follows : — From Mangeeo, our navigators pro- 
ceeded to Wateeo, which is at the distance of two hundred 
leagues from the Society Islands ; where Omaiy a native of 
OtSieite, no sooner landed, than he recognised amongst 
the crowd, three Otaheitans. The surprise of Omai, and 
the pleasing satisfaction he evinced of conversing with his 
countrymen at a time so unexpected, and in a place so 
remote from his native laad, is more easy to conceive than 
to describe^ The story is affecting. About twelve years 
before, twenty of the natives of Otaheite had embarked in 
a canoe, with an intention of visiting the Islands of Ulitea : 
in the prosecution of their vojrage, a violent storm arose, 
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which drove them out of their course, and caused them to 
suffeit incredible hardships b^ famine and fatigue. Fpur men 
continoed clinging to the side of the vessel four days after 
it had been overset; when, by the fury of the tempest, 
they were driven within sight of this island. On being 
discovered by the natives, uiey immediately sent out their 
canoes to bring them ashore, and afterwards treated them 
with so much hospitalitv and respect, that three who had 
survived, expressed no oesire to return to their native coun- 
try, though they had now an opportunity ; but they chose 
to remain in that land to whicn they were bound by the 
mutual ties of gratitude and benevolence. The island, it is 
true, was inhabited when these strangers arrived ; yet it 
might have become so by a similar accident : and it seems 
Buich more consonant to our ideas to admit the peopling 
of these islands to have b^en in the above manner, which 
has some shadow of proof, than to allow doctrine founded 
on hypotheses which have none. Thus it may be presumed^ 
independently of all theological arguments, that the origin 
of the natives of America, and every other inhabited place, 
is the ^ame as our own. The discoveries by the Russians, 
which have been confirmed by Captain Cooki leave no dohbt 
as to the possibility of a communication between the two 
continents,- or old and new worlds ; for the most Westerly 
point of America, situated in N. lat. 65° 46 : £. long* 
198, is only at the distance of 39 miles from the Eastern 
coast of Siberia^; and even in lat. 53 or 54° there are seve- 
ral lands and islands, which extend nearly from Eamschatka 
to the Western continent of America. 

Messrs. Hine^ Mqffett, and Winfooard^ also answered 

this query. 

(2)' To this query no satisfactory answer has 

been received. 



(3) Answered by B. A. C. Sheffield. 

To adhere strictly to the meaning of the word neuter^ 
it must be not either; and as there are, without doubt, 
nouns of two genders, namely, masculine and feminine, it 
is natural to conclude that there are nouns of neither mas- 
culine nor feminine gender. 

g2 
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In Mi^. Robimoii's editron of £&tick'ft Dicttonalyy il; is 
temarked, that qo^um^ signifjiolg tAttigii willi6iit Iste^ are 
properly of no gsndier j^ 0s« p^ &c« Mr. Oiribb' dbrarresi 
At part the fir^t off the '* Pnec«ptto anel )hs Pupik/^ that^ 
the Render «f neuss answers to the aeci of perBoas and 
ihingB. Ati thiBgB that fi^e tore ctffaer ai the teale or £e^ 
mak sex ; and dU thkigs that hmf^ no ti^, are^ by Botiurei 
of neither Be2i»->^Therelbre the namcb «f all thinga tliat Ji^e 
are xif the masculiDa or feminhae gender : and th^ tiames €£ 
those that have no life» are of thie. neuter gender. Harris 
cays, in his Hennes^ that '< in the Ewlish toi^c, it seems 
a geAeral rule^ except Irhen infriiiged oy a figure of speech^ 
tliit no substanttre it inasfMline^ but what denotes a nmh 
animal substanoe ; none/eWnme, but what denotes ajemaie 
animal, substance f aaa that wliecie the substance. ^^ms 
sexj t^ie sabstontire is always neuter" 

From these authorities k might be inferred that nocmA 
ih the En^ish' langaa^ wouid admit of a nea^^ir genders 
Yet I am well aware that sot^e nouns camiot properly 
admit of this distiilctioB« particularly such words as pen^ 
&c. which can neyer be distinguished, as being of any 
gender. Mr. PbstlethWiQtie^ in has ^ Gramoiatieal Art im^ 
pTowd,'^ says^ that '< those nouo8» which imply things 
without life, or which are 4thstr<Kty aJre really of no gender^ 
4kBy a stone^ &c/' 

Those nouns, tiwrefbre, which are neither masadine^ nor 
/eminine^ and consequently exclude the consideration of 
^nder, may be Callwl nouns neuter^ or simply neuter. 

The same answered by Mr. Akmitage, Rochdale Academy. 

Gender being founded on the distinction of the two 
sexes, it is obvious that it can only find place in the names 
of living creatures which admit the distinction df male 
and female ; therefore can be ranged under the masculine 
and feminine genders. All other nouns ought to belong 
to, what grammarians call, the neuter gender ; which is 
meant to imply the negation of either sex. The Engiish, 
says Dr. Blair, is, perhaps, the only language, except 
the Chinese, which Is said to agree with it in this particular, 
in which the distinction of gender is properly and philoso- 
phically applied in the use of words> and confined, as it 
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ought to be^ to mark the real distinctions of male and 
female. Now, from what has been said, it appears that 
the English language will admit of a neuter gender. 

To this query, Messrs. Hine, Mqffhtt, and fVinivardp 

sent ingenious answers. 

(4) Atuwered by Mr. Jos. Hine, Serjeant, 2nd R. Lan, Militia, 

I BELIEVE a competent knowledge of English composi- 
tion attainable^ independently of any other language; but 
a classical scholar has a maniiest superiority over a mere 
English scholar. The former spares his dictionary, for he 
sees both root and branch : the latter, like the practical 
mathematician, takes things on credit. The classic knows 
that plenipotentiary comes from plentis (full) and potentia 
(power) he is pleased because he can know nothing more. 
The English scholar is told it signifies Jull power — ^he 
believes it, but is not satisfied — he is ignorant of its roots. 

Of this opinion are Messrs, Armitage, Maffett^ and Win^ 
tvard ; also Mr, Brown, who pursues this subject further, 
and we are sotry our limits preclude us from inserting the 
whole of his remarks ; which he concludes with an apposite 
quotation from the C. Review, of March, 1813, the verity 
of which we know from experience. 

** By acquiring the literature of a dead language, we 
understand also the acquisition of all such mental benefit as 
may result from it to the mind in its way to maturity, and 
we contend, that there is this peculiar advantage attendant 
on receiving our instruction, and imbibing our ideas from a 
dead language. The difficulty of understanding the 
medium through which we are informed, the close atten- 
tion of mind necessary to make us comprehend the struc- 
ture as well as force of the sentence, efiectually prevent 
that rapid passage over the pages of an author, which, like 
the footsteps of Camilla in Virgil, will leave the soil of the 
mind unmarked with the trace of what has passed over it. 
Wef e any miister of a classical institution to make one boy 
construe a certain number of lines in Virgil accurately, 
and another of equal age and talents to read a passage of 
the same length m any English poet with attention, we 
will venture to assert, that in a great majority of cases, 

g3 
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the boy who has coodtraed the L^tiSk^ would refti^D in his 
mind a greater proportion of what he had read, and repeat 
more lines, than his fichool-fellow upon whom the other 
experiment had been tried. And wny so ? but that the 
mind of youth is by nature volatile, and that that opera- 
tion which binds it to the greatest attention, will impress 
it infinitely the most." 

(5) Answered by Mr. fe. Maffett, Plymouth, 

FtiiCTioN puts the particles of matter, which constj** 
tute bodies, into motion; and philosophers are unanimously 
of opinion, that aU heat proceeds from motion ; but motion 
does not always produce heat. 

In a similar manner was this query answered by 
Messrs. Armiivge^ Hine^ und Wiwvoard. 

(6) Amwered by Mr. Jesse Winwaed, Serjeant in 

2nd R. Lan, MtHtia, 

When bodies are compounded, it sometimes happens 
that a species c^ c<mtrariety is discernible, that in a 
separate state ilid not appear; this hostility produces 

motion, and thence heat* 

. .1. — .^ 

(7) Answered hy S. Y. of Manchester, 

Two or mere nouns connected by a copulative conjunc- 
tion, have a verb plural, when the article is omitted, and 
there is no antecedent expressed or understood ; and in 
the present instance, the pronoun thine being the antece- 
dent, " Thine is the kingdom" forms a complete sentence : 
as to the rest of the sentence, the pronoun and verb are 
supplied by ellipses, mere for elegance of expression than 
grammatical precision; and the article the intervening, 
renders each a distinct sentence ; therefore, the conjunc- 
tion is not copulative as to ||ie nouns themselves, but as 

to the sentences. 

(«) Amwered by Mr. J. Brown, HyU, 

To understand the cause of the effects of music upon 
human bodies, it is necessary we should be acquainted 
with the structure of an animal fibre. A fibre is an ani- 
mal thread, of which there are difierent kinds : some are 
soil, flexible, and sorae\yhat elastic,; and these. are either 
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hollow, like small {wpeB, or spongious, and full of Utile 
cells, as the nervous and fleshy fibres ; others are more 
solid, flexible, and elastic, as the membraneous and carti- 
laginous fibres ; And a third kind are hard and flexible, as 
the fibres of the bones. Of all these, some are very sensi- 
ble, others destitute of all sense ; some so very small as 
not to be easily perceived ; others on the contrary, so big 
as to be plainly sseen ; and most of them, when examined 
with a microscope, appear to be composed of still smaller 
fibres. These fibres constitute first the substance of the 
bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries, and muscles. Again by the various texture, and 
difierent combination of some, or of all these pai^s, the 
compound organs are framed ; sut^ as the lungs, stomach, 
liver, legSf and arms ; the sum of all which makes up the 
body. 

According to this contexture, it is obvious, that the 
least stroke imaginable upon it, must move its MackinultB 
in all their parts ; every wave therefore, or undulation of 
the air, wlifch is made by a musical instrument, gives the 
fibres of the whole body, more or less, according to their 
degrees of tension, correspondent concussi<ms, whereby all 
the MachinvlcB are successively moved, from one to ano- 
ther, throughout the whole thread ; and consequently, the 
spirits are-not only raised, or made finer, but the other 
animal fluids are also more briskly agitated, and their pre- 
ternatural cohesions and viscidities destroyed. And this 
advantage has music over any other exercise, .that those 
concussions, made upon the fibres thereby, are short, 
quick and -easy ; whereupon the nervous fluid is not-only 
more brfskly agitated, but also the natural contexture of 
all the animalthreads are better preserved, by their being 
never overstrained hereby, as they frequently: are byother 
exercises : and, in this view, the extraordinary effects of 
music, upon many distempers, cease to be a wonder. 

Messrs, Hine^ Maffett, and Win'voard favoured us with 
satisfactory and ingenious answers to this query ; — ^which 
should l\ave appeared, had not a press of matter rendered 
it impossible. 

^^* An^toers to ike 9th and lOth Queries ihaU have 

.. ajilace in our next* . .^ 
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To JULIUS FLORUS. 

By JuvENis. 

The purple grape weighs down the vine, 

And russet autumn now is near ; 
But soon his honors he'll resign 

To frosts severe. 

The timid nymphs we may pursue, 

Who are, by no great effort, gained : 
The kiss they grant, with blushing hue. 

And pride ill feign'd. 

All day we may the songs recite. 
If you, O Florus, won't repine ; 
Enliven'd thus to spend all night 

With good old wine. 

Our cares dispersed by storms we see, 

The brave man's courage never fails ; 
Tho' soon or late the dire decree 

O'er us prevails. 

The same by Mr. Buckley, Friar-'Lodge, Saddleworth. 

The summer grapes the loaded branches break. 
Then autumn's motley tints appear ; 

Next, winter's hoary locks all nature streak : 
Thus, rolling on, concludes the year. 

And SO in life, matured youths pursue 
The bashful nymphs, with pam acute 

Caught on destruction's brink : the nymphs review 
Their misplac'd wrath, forgive, salute. 

Now, with old wine, has life its autumn sped, 

By day, the joyful song recite ; 
Thus Florus, cheerfully may thine be led. 

And satisfied with sleep by night. — 
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Now comes life's winterv-^Ciease your woilc^y pare ' 

This knows xhe stoutest heart alive. 
Early or late, that deatli will no oae Spare* 

Prepare : your hour may soon arrive 1 — 

. CfUricfis^ of Thorngumbald, and Mr, J. T. M^Doneld^ 
Durham, also favoww d ua with translations. Want of 
room only prev^nts^ their insertion. 



TO HIS BOOK. 



Not one, of aH who fehare my hearty 
Can equal charms with thee impart : 
What high desert of mine, O say. 
Does thy fidelity repiay ? 

Does Rome's proud city damp thy spirSt? 
With pride that flows from conscious merit: 
Oo^- through her public alleys hie ; 
Fell envy's shafU shall pointless fly^ 

S^ Jove descend in thunder bri]^t ! 
Now fiends, nfsfn furies take their flight t 
To hinxan altar : still my verse 
His praise, and endless theme, rehearse. 

J. T. M'DONELD. 



TO HIS BOOK. 



O thou, my only life and care ! 

Thou art my choicest dearest friend ; 
What great rewards wilt thou prepare 

For me, what precious gift extend f 

Does lofly Rome now frighten thee f 
These envious foolish rears forego^ 

And conscious of tJiy dignity, 
Gq forth, unmiiMlful. of thy foe,. 
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* - Behold the Father in his ire 

Dispels the furies' hellish rage ; 
Altars shall smoke with sacred fire. 
His praise shall sound from age to- age. 

.JUVENIS- 
FOR TRANSLATION. 

ODE ; AD PICTURAM. 

CoRDE fido, tu mihi nunc Levamen 
Sorte crudeli ^ Glycera remoto^. . 
Solve xfiordacem vigilemque Euraro, 

.'Suavis Imago I 

Sive succensus Rabie fiirenti, 
Sive MeBFore est Animus gravatus, 
; Dulce Lenimen milii tu ministra. 

Cordis Arnica. 

Dente Livoris^ vacuusque Curis ' - - 

Si usque ad optatum Glycerse Regressum . 
Pectus oroabis, placide quiescam, 

Spemque fovebo. 

Yarm. ■ • • J. G. 



Sir, 

I will thank any of your correspondents for a poetical 
translation of the following beautiful Epitaph. It was 
written by the celebrated Dr. Lowth, and inscribed on 
a monument, to the memory of his daughter, in the church 
of Cudesden, in Oxfordshire. 

Your%&c, PYTHIAS, 

Cara, vale, ingenio praestans, pietate, pudore, 
Et plusquam natse nomine cara, vale : 

Cara Maria vale ! at veniet felicius eevum 
Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, ero, 

Cara redi, Casta tum dicam, voce, paternos 
Eja age in amplexus, cara Maria^ redi. 
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Nee satis est putchra esse PoeTnata, dtdcia sunto, 

- ■ ■ ■ -. - ■,._,.■■■ ■- .. „, mmmmm 

ON PITY. 



SoFt as the falling dews of night, 

The tear of pity flows ; 
Bright as the mom's returning light. 

That' gilds the opening rose. 

Sweet, as the fragrant breeze of May, 

Her sympathetic sigh; 
MUd, as the dawning tint of day^ * 

The beam that lights her eye. 

6till, gentle spiritj o'^er my heart 

Preserve thy wonted sway; 
Teach me to blmit affliction's dart. 

And sooth her cares away. 

Or, if thy anxious efforts fsdl. 

While sorrows still pursi^i^ 
m wish, while listening to the tak. 

That good I cannot do i 

Hull, AprU 9th, 1813. S. E. J. 

— -^<^e^ (»»' - — 



THE ORPHAN BOY. 



On a dark stormy night, 
When the lightning's red flash 

Preceded the thunder''s loud roar, 
I was rous'd from my seat 
By a poor little boy. 

Who, timidly, tapp'd at jny door. 
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Dripping all o*er mtli Iwiet^ 
He b^g^n his mil.d plaint; 

So struck was my soul with his tale, 
Meek-e/d pit^r awhUe 
His recital suppress'd. 

And shdter'd him ffOJfi ttie rude ^e. 

If you had but beheld 
This poor searbeaten chSd, 

As I did, in pitiful plight. 
From your niem'ry Bietkinkft 
He would ne'er be era^d. 

Nor the horrois of that ^n&l night. 

Now plac'd by the ^» 
With the food daem'd ippst fit 

To relieve the sad stranger distressed; 
He proclaim'd» with glad heart. 
That his spirits reviv'd ; 
And thus, his whole tale was confessed :— — 

« Oh, kind Sir," he began. 
And he heav'd a sad sigh, 

While tears trickled down lib pale cheek, 
* With my father I toil'd 
On the deep briny wave. 

Until our boat sunk in yon creek. 

Near the Humbert fair shore 
We once liv'd in content. 

Dear mother, kind father, and I> 
Until hard-hearted fate 
At once blighted our herpes, 

Aixd caused my dear mother to cCca 
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But a father I* J j-et; 
Whom I loVd » my liii^ 

To sdnr^iMm, wy iwF^'rite emplo}', 
*Till this sad stcwm^' aigh« ' 
He was los^ in ti^Qideepi 

A»c&l«(t me » poQ^'OrphanBdy. 

When I left our dew cot, 
*Neath serene smiling skies, 

To aida dearfether so Idnd, 
Ah ! I then httle thought 
That his deatii was so nigh, 
' To leave me an Orphan behind. 

Oh ! how sweet was th'e mora 
When we troli*d in the deqi; — 

Bright hope.flurfi'd ©nr hearts with 6uc,cess» 
Till the rain fell in streams, 
And ^e winds roar'd aloud, 

And pictur''d a scene of distress. 

tip Uie white Billows Jicav'd, 
la zaost daneadfiil cfareer; 

My soul fdt the heart^rexxibag shodk : 
Not' a iftomeot was left 
Forassistance to cravei • 

Our hax}s, struck the sharp^inted rock. 

By the kind hand of HeaVn^ 
That relieves the distress' d, 

I tlien wa&throwa aoleiy on sfaore; 
But my pATBEit, alas | 
i?re98*d the bfittotn, a eorpise^ . .- 

And, ahl I bebeklli^ bo moT«» 

u 
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From a tall craggy cliff 

A faint light struck my view, 

When press'd with both himgerand cold. 
And, directed by HeaVn, 
I then knock'd at your door : " ^ 

'Twas want, Sir^ that* made me so bold^ 

He thus ended his tale; 
When I cheer'd his sunk heart. 

And promised his grief to destroy:: 
And from this doleful hour. 
Until death take melience^ 

vTllshelter the poor Oaphan Bot. 

Hull, April lOth^ 1813L R. E. 

wia miifflgSlflHliB c- i ' 

To the Editor of the Quai^terly Visitoiu 

From tlie information communicated by Historicus, 
p. 28.) relative to the author and history of the Beggar^s 
^etition, I am induced to transmit you a Latia version of 
that popular ballad, translated as a School Exergise, by a 
boy m the 14th year of his age. — On the presmnption that 
it may not be unacceptable to 6ome of your juvenile rea- 
ders, I beg leave to solicit its insertion in a succeeding 
Number of the Quarterly Visitor. J. G. 

Yarm» ■ 

PETITIO MENDICL 



}.■ 



Heu ! miserere mfei ! Curis qui ingentibus seger 
Sic tremuloque Gradu Limina lustrotua; 

Oh ! si aiiquid .tribuas Inopi, SenUque -trementi, 
Manabit Coelo Copia queeque tibi. 

Pauperiem ssevam haec squallemtia Tegmina dicunt ; 

Meque Annis gfdvidum Canities nivea ; 
EfFusa^que Genis Lacrymae msesta Ora rigantes 

J)evoIvunt Rugis, qnas Faciem mihi afant* 



J J 
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M^'oiUiiermrk ! FVnrjibus Sedes excelsa supeTbie^^ 

Spe multa captum Tramite detrahebat ; 
Copia eokn'pleiio i^oarnu illlC incoUt^ Aulam 
-^ Luxiuy^ p^iiiaiis i&ple^did^ ibique nitet. 

Me duri exercent CasuB t (sic^ di voluere !) 

- Dum exiguuth 'Frustum- posco, Minister agit 
, Vosftibuio ) dixitqjQje immdtu9 Eletibua uUis^ 

I procul hinc, — Curas rustioa Tecta levent. 

Da mihi^ — da Veniani. Flammis tepefacere Membra! 

. ^^a]xi gelida ab ^tcIo nunc resonat Boreas 
Jaxnque brevi accipiet Tellus Tumulo Ossa quieto ; 
Paupert^ etenim maxim^; debilitat*. 

Cum tibi prinpipium Mali ^tale recludo,, 

(Si in Misef6s Animtim quae Bonitas moveat,) 

Tu mthi Solamen ndn'redtferelene negares, 
Nee habeas siccas, talia fkndo, Geuas.* 

Ab Jove descendiint Res Mcsstse^ toUe Querelas ; 

Me miserum laedunt Damna, volente Deo. 
Nil Homini certum est; Vultu Fortuna sereno. 

Quae nunc arridet, eras tibi tristis erit. 

^ Cum mihi avitus erat Fundus, (sic dulcis Alauda)* 
Solabar Curas Carmine laeto mcas ;— 
Corruit Exitium, ah ! subito in Megalia parva, 
•Omne Peciis moritur ; tUcta Segesque Stu. 

Filia, digna Viro quondam Spes firma Parentum, 
Allecta lllecebris, perdlta Adulterio,. 

Pererrat Mundum Paupertate, obsitiEi Pannis ^ 
Tum Matrem crucians^^ Dedecus atque Patri. 

Conjux blendiloquens, Cttraeqiioque* dulce Levamen, 
Hoc animo servans, mota .Dolore gravi, [vit, 

Languida Membra trahens^ tandem^ atra Morte quie- 
Mersum et deseruit.Sordibus atque Malls. 

• • • . > 

Heu! miserere meil Curis qui iogentibus faeger 
,v JSic trem^Ioque Gradu> Limina lustro tua; 
'Ctii fsi aliquid tribuas Inopi, Senisque trementi, 
Manabit Ccelo Copia quaeque tibi. 

\'2 ' ' • 
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dBtaxxmatwH 4n& ^ii^f$f6qf^xt0ii4k«iaic0^ 



rf '.;■ rt 



f.i-; 



Why ^tr^ mftthetiMitiea! 'contdtkinftM *iaft6tie MSWtisfactory 
than others ? ^ i . j . ' 

(4 2) ^y Mr. ' Jos.' Hi^i?, ♦^yf. ^M.jL Mij^.' 

Ought we muier anj ionroaihslauitjes ito ottnii^ <^lent 

when ^ra^A is invaded i ■ /.: •- .i. ,: . . 



■iii.fr; ..vl 



(13) % Mr. Pttt^sey, Tickerim. 
WHATTcason can be assigtt^d fliat verasH^ch are in- 
dependent ^df-auxiHaries, ^o notteumiflate thfe«ame-iii the 
subjunctive meed, as*they do in the'iildBcsrtive^ - 

(l4) By J. W. qf JBartoTMipim-Ifunper^^ 

It is well known that .Carbon and Ir<Hi ,po^$0^r^rong 
affinities for Ox^j^en. How happens it tfa^^. tJiui^jCarburet 
of Iron (vulgarly called Black Lead), is rubbed with 
effect upon grates, &c. to prevent ^eir riisthrg or ifi^sorb- 
ing Oxy^gen? ' ' . 

2Ctt|SilneriBf to )3l9atljematical ^raWcni^, 

IN No. I. ' 



(4) Amwevedl^ Mr. J. W&iTiXYg.JSUtim'ftm^. 

The Farmer to the Butcher sold, 
' ' Ttoentt/-eigkt to^tTthn firom liis fold. 

Ttvo wethers are his neighbour's dahn i 
. '¥0t two'fkt ewes aijd vne fat /t^Trt^. ' ' 

•■*■ • ' f • . 1 

The Mmety Mr; W, STapsas^ JFnae Wn^f^^^c^ool^ ^itgff^ld. 

Th ere ave givEoa . tf I. i^^f . r 6i^^>s34i50dL' 4(Si f6e/«j±i56a, 30^. 
s:.dGOd^ and l^s^sd^Do^ J^et issthe Mtk. iff wistiheis ^hen 

riF^ =r6 X + ^^ zrttj^. andxF=itu^' theref. the least value 
of X is 2Sf ihe nv3ai^t^6£ wetheis stdd. 

Again let x^ i/ and ;2: resjiedtivoly 'denote the |&. of 

wethers, ewes, and latrlbS; ,\^3bx :k, SQO i/ '^'*Wo ;b, 

4 V 4- "2 & - ' , w ^ ir^ ' 

and « =: ~^— ^^ = m. . But -^ =: t^^/^ . and their 

5 - I- 
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5 
j3 = , a; =: 1 ,y = 2 , No. of eweis ; ,*. 3?= ^ ^ — = 



diE j^ ^ ^ = tt)>&. = J5 ; /. y ^ 5p + 2 «,.and taking 



5 

O I Q 

^i^ — = 2 , No. of wethers; Hence ixvo ewes and one 
5 

lamb were exchanged.for twot&ethers. 

This problem- Waal ihgeniouisly "answered by Messrs, 
Amicus J H. Armitage^ J, Darby y O, Leng, Jos, Leng, IV, 
Wiseman^ and Jos. Yorke. ^ 



im^—mmmmi*^-^' 



(2) Answered by Mr. James Kii^lingbeck, BartoTi^Wiliows. 

. Put n s= theniriural sine of the given angle, s = half 
the given sum of the sides, and x = half their difference. 
'Then * + ar = the greater side, and s^ — x =s the le ss. 

By the question and Mens.. 5 + xXar=:* + xx 
s — X X 25 , which reduces to x* + * x = -; 

'/. a: =r ^ ; and the two sides, including the given 

angle, are ^ T ^ X 2 5, and /;r 
*• . n + 2 n + 2 

True answers were also received from Messrs. Armitage^ 
Darbifi Fordy Gregsouy HinCy G, Lengy Jos. Leng^ Maf- 
Jett^ Simpsoriy Whitleyy fVinxvardy Wisemany and Yorke. 

(S) Answered by Mr. John Smith, HvU. 
The n umber of payments = 100 X 240 = 24000 zn t ; 

5^ 1 
letr= 1 +-_-nrr= 1. 00(^1336806171, the amount of 

one penny for one day, a rr one penny, the annuity, and 

p = the present worth ; then, vide Em. Alg. Prob. 34, 

r^— 1 

page 352, » = '■ • X « = 7178 pence = £29 ISs. 

r o 1 r^Xr— 1 

2d. ' 

Messrs. Darb^y Joseph Lengy Leivthwaitey Wisemariy 
and Yorke y also favoured us with true solutions. 

H 3 



FiTSTLT.ktfl + x=r^itbenx = w* — a, and, by sub- 
5tltut; 718, ^ -J- X beccoies r* -f- ^ — a = d- Suppose 
its side = r^*;.". r* + * — g =r r* — 2 r * 4- * * ; 

hcoce r = — "'"^ ,«nd^ = ** + g^~ 6 *,^ ^^ . 

-' 2* i 

where s msLj he znj- nmnber tdken Jl - - r.c-^ne. 

Again, if « — jr = »*; t hoijf = a — ■% jmd h — y 

hence n = ^ — "^ ° , and u = a — — III- — ZI1_ / V 

2 m ' . 2 .r ' 

where m may be taken ai pleasure. 

Mesin, Armitage^ Gregian^ Hne^ SSGingbeti', J,L.eng^ 
Maffelt^ Simpson^ Whitley j J^imcard^ Wiseman^ ajid Yorke^ 
ingeniously answered this problem. 

(5) Answered by Mr. GissdeststsOj Kcrth Tkrmouth. 

That the grren equation may be reduced to a qua- 
dratic^ the most general form in which it can be exhibit- 

■ — ^ 

ed appears to be x — 2fl]*+ ^* — 2a = - — j -- 

- — . this divided by j: — 2 a gives x — 2fl+«(==x 



a 



— fl J = — ; whence X X x — 2a = — ■— ^^ 

— 1, and X = -a + v^a* — 1; consequiendy, when a = 

2, « =r 2 Hh V%\ therefore accordingly as the vpipiea' or 
lower sign obtains, x = twice the siae squared of 75° or 
of 1.5^. ; *;. V . 

(Hhcrwue bif Mr. J. BctJCtEY, Friar-Lodge^ Saddleivorth, 
The given equation brought into proper form is x^ — 6x 

2 — X 
4- 8 = 9 which divided by x — 2 becomes x — ^ 4 =: 

; .'. X* — 4- X =: — 1, a quadratic ; hence x zz 2+ 

Tlius nearly was it answered by Messrs. Darhy^ Hine^ 
*fg Mqffatt, Whitley^ JVintvard^ Wiseman and Yorke. 






(6) Anew^r&d hy Ifessrs. Htv^, ^MAIVSl!aB, wnl Wxjtwaiid. 
*^ X*ET a = the ajKJjS, b = dkmet^r of Jtuise^x =;;: • ,^054, 
and a; == alt,'Of dry jp^rt; then ^^ X-^ r=,the solidity of 

the paraboloid;' and— fjf X *!=: the content"of the dry 

^ ^1. /• 7, <* '^^ ^ J: ^ , , * 

part ; therefore 6» c X ^ ;;r^ ^ g = ^® solidity 

of the hnm^i®^^^ P*^'- ^"^> ^ ^hydrostatics, {the ^ecffic 
^a«r. of eirti^o that of water being as S :3, se^Dr. Hmton'te 

Course, vol. 2, page 231.) 4* c x | : *»V X ^1—1 

X g ::i; : S; hence xc? I Vfo;^aii^|4^1o= 



u 



the height of the immersed part— Ct?r. -R^ the para. 
ioloMl been, ipli^eed mi^ its "veFteic >down wards ; then 

~^'- X 2 X 5 = i » c X 2 >^- ^> ^* * = ^V\ 

'True aii^wiers were given by Messrs. Buckley, Darby, 
Gregsouy J.Lengy Simpson, J. Smitii, T. Smith, and Wise- 
man,. - ' 

(7) Answered hy Mr. J. BuciCle\% Friar-LoSge: 

The weight lof, the maa aad isaveif « 3472 ounces. 

Suppose this weight 'of water put Into tlie cylinder inst^ad 
-^r^e man and-ebver, it Woald increase the hei^t 6f the 

watei:,5, 89428 inches -. to the same height must be ritfse'd 
. . the water in the tube" ; hence 5, 89428 X , 5 x , 5 X . 78-^4 

=;. 1,1574745 solid inc. =±=. 66974 oz.— nearly l-25(!h part 

of a wine pint, ... 

The same by Mr. Putsey, Pickering, 
The proa, of section o£ the pipe, is to the area <>f a sec- 
tion of the v^seel, as 1 : 5184 ; therefore, by Marrat's 

Mech, art 462, 5184 11 11 1572 H. = 3472 oz. : ?il 

3^4 
dzfi. the wei^t of water.- 

This was also answered by Messrs, IXarhy^ Eniland, . 
J. Jjengj Wiseman, and Yorke^ 
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(8) Answered by Mr. Joseph Yoece, Gringky* 
Put tt == semid. ot the cone's ba6e; then - — di 

f _ 

( 144 =: a) and ^tf » — r*1 -^ x =: the height of the cone, 
/. I \/a» — x*"' -i- ar = the distance of the centre of gravity 

from its vertex, and . -— ^= the dist. of the cen- 

tre of oscillation from the point of suspension ; whence 
5-77«^^^^^i "^^^^^ -^ ^ =.a.Wnmium, or 

a* -f. 3 a:* _ rtn.il. 

y -v^ ■ ^ = a minimum. The fluxion of which made 

a; V fl* — a:*i 

^ o. gives ar^^i — ^ a^ x^ ^=, -; therefore x =si 

. 3 . .. - .• 



fj a^ X 2 -I- ^-M. ,:?= 6. 482 inches^ and height 
^fl» _ x*^ ^ a: =^21. 248. :- . .; v 

This problem was also answered by M^ssr$, Burdon^ 
Darhy^ J. Leng^ and Wiseman, 

(9) Answered by Mr. G. Leng, 4f<w^«* ^^^ Lancatteridn 

School, Hull, 

N. B. ForN. W. fead N. E. 

The dec. of the sun, at 8^ lO'" A, M. 
was 7° 51' 51" S. at 10»» 30', 7° 49', 38", 
and at 3»» 42' P. M. 7^ 44' 43" ; and the 
alt. of the sun's upper limb (allowing for y 
refraction, &c,) at the respective times, 
was 12*» 28' 45",. 26° 27' 32", and 13° 35' . 
83" ; also, (see Bonny. Trig. pa. 220) the " , 

azimuth of the shadow of the South tree, from the N. = 
,^WSG = 58°, 42' 44" ; of the East tree =r ..-cNEfe 
= 24° 59' 6" ; and of the South, tree = ..^GSE = 57° 
1' 26". Therefore\-:^WSE' = 115° 44' 10", and .^::1.SEN 
= 97° 59' 28". Again, as the tnees arCi perpendicular to 
the horizon, and the height of , that at S = 26 yardsj the 
angle q( elevation at W. (the alt. of the sun's upp.l. as 

md above) is also given; hence WS =117, 5 yds. 
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.3y pur&uing the same method, SE = 107* 5, and XE -= 
^,.28^ .Now, in the ^WSE, ire given ^S, the sid^s 

, W^ attd:^, to find WE = 190, 6 yards, aod ,-c-::. WES 
'=r=:B3^ 48' .'xl" ; tUeref: .--::SEN— . .^WES = .<:iWEN 

.^ 6.4j''. 15' 37". /' 

- f^hialJy : KW 5^ SE X tiat. fl. -^— = 5689, 1^ sg. 

yds; == arfea of aWSE, and WE x'i^JE x nat. 8.^^ 

2= :Si75, 'OT'sq; yd«, ^ anea of )j^W£l!iiI^ ConsBquently 
5689, ^14 + 5i74, 67 = 10863, 81 sq. yds. = 2 A. OR. 
39P. ^= area of the field, 

AhOf by Mei$rs, Duniif Putse^^J, ^mith, JVdse' 

manysad Ydrie, . 




Lnsr' AWU represettt the g*vea 'Cone, 
CD its axis, TC the direction of the 
power P, find AE peipeoditewiarte TC. 
Since the power P, and the weight W 
of th€/cx>ne, Actiiig in tJie line CD, are 
-in' eqtflfibrJo wpon the point A, we 
Trave, 1)y' ^e pwpertj^ df die ^bended 
lever, AE 1 AD :: W. P, or AR x 
jPj ~ AD X W.; hencq, sipce AJD 
'rand W are giveti, the' prodnct AE X P is given: co»- 
'sequently the power P decreases as tlie perp. AE in- 
creases ; fhefefore P will .'be .the least ^ when AE is t*^ 
greatest ; but, because tfe(S hypotfienuse of a right-angled 
^ae^le i» greater .tlui» either of the kgis, Ji^ will>be th^ 
gr^at^M wi^n ijt ]& equal to, and coiacides witip Ad^nce 
the direction TC of the power, or force, when leasts is 
perpendicular to AC* 4^ *^ ^ the cqdo. Ergo solutum. 
To determine P, we have AD = 3 ; AC =: ^409, and 
W = 384 cwt. tjien as AC : A3ft :: W : > = 42, 
1287 cwt. 

The same hy Mr. Cottom, HyU^ 

Let ABC represent a section of the cone through its 

ijads; AHf a straight line» fiasatng tlTro^gh ^, tli^'Cbhe's 

centre, of^ig^v^y; £^Cp^fi£iidic«lar to AF; FCT^die 
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required direction of the rope ; P die power ; x the sine 
of .^CFG ; c = GC ; * = GA ; a = AH ; and W =p 
that part of the cone's weight, which acts, at H, in 'a. 
'direction perpendicular to FA. Then, as AHF may be 
considered a lever of the second kind, with the weight 
acting at right angles to it,. atH^ P x j: x AF.=^ AH 
X Wj by the properties of the lever and oblique forces, 

or (as FG = c VI — x* -5- x when radius = 1 ) P x xx 



c V^l -^ x * ^i^a X W}henceP;« 



a X W 



^s 



X X c v^ i_ 



X 



% 



X 



+ d = ^.^ L. ; which, by ^e question, 

V c » —c ? «» + bx 
is to be a minimum. This will be the case, as th e numerato r 

is a eiven c[uantiiy, when the denominator, Vc* —c*x* 
^ Xf i» & maximum J which put into fluxions = 

■^ — -J. J or sc o; hence, by reduction, x 5= 6 -sr 



i/6 » + c » = sine of -cilCFG, which (as ^/b* + c * =? 
AC) is likewise the sine of GCA : consequently the 
«cCFCA is a right angle, and the rope must actperpeJ> 
dicularly to the side-, AC, of the cone, 

Messrs, Hine, J,.. Leng^ Maffett^ Putsey, Winvoardf and 
Wiseman^ have, by different ingenious methods, obtained 
the same conclusion ; and we regret that so ** many 
flowers have been born to blush unseen." 

*#* W^«w^ of room obliges us to postpone the inseriion of the 
answers to the Wth and I2tn ProMems till our next. 



^6b) a^Atl^emattcal ^ro&Iemjsr. 



(is) JBJy Mr. Wiseman, HuU, . . , |. 

• * 

GiVBM a: y* + xy z =s S64, 2* x — * jc* y = 2700, and 
X* 1/* z^ 3= 38025, to find the values of A:,,yi^aiid z. .. > 
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(14) My J. N. Mancheiter. 
Suppose a snow-ball » 12 inches in diameter, to be rolled 
half a mile, and the snow it takes up to be half an inch 
thick : what will be its diameter at the end of the half 
mile ? ■ ' 

(l^) Sly Mr. Jhomas Lonodin^ HuU. 

Prove that a geometric mean, between two quantities, 
is a mean proportional between an arithmetic and an har- 
monic mean between the same quantities, and show which, 
of these three means, is the greatest. 

(16) By Mr. S. Plumb, Varlton^n^hC'WUlows, 
Tf a sphere of cork be put into common water, and a 
person, whose weight is 12 stone, stand upon it, the sphere- 
will be half immersed : required its solidity i 

(l7) i?^ Mr. J. Lewthwaite, Serjt Royal Ctmhetiand MtRHtu . 
Two rods, the one 6, the other 8 feet in length, were 
placed, on the 4th June, 1811, perpendicularly to the hori- 
zon, at the distance of 20 feet from each other. During 
tlie forenoon the extremity of the shadow of the 6rst rod 
fell at the foot of the second ; and in the afternoon the ex- 
tremity of the shadow of the second fell at the foot of the 
first : required the latitude ef the place, and the azimuth 
of one rod seen from the other ? 



(is) By Mr. Glendenniko, North Yarmouth. 
Baha-ul-din, an Arabian Mathematician, observes' in 
the conclusion of his treatise on Algebra, entitled Khur 
lasat'UlrHisab, that 'Uhfere are many questions in this 
science which Learned men have to tnis time in vain at* 
tempted to solve ; and they have stated some of these ques- 
tions in their writings, to -prove that this science contains 
difficulties, to silence those who pretend they find nothing 
in it above their ability, to warn arithmeticians against 
undertaking to answer every -question that may be pro- 
posed, and to excite men of genius to attempt their solu- 
tions. Of these I have selected seven. — The second of 
these questions is, ''what square number is that, which 
being increased or diminished by 10, the sum and remainder 
are both square numbers ?"—^ F^'cfe Hutton^s Tracts, 
vol. 2. j7. 193.J 
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Some of the ingenious contribatore to the Quarterly 
Visitor, will, perhaps^ in a ftitare- number, demonstrate 
the possibility or impassik^y of this proposition «: A^ prie- 
sent, let it' be' required to- transform -.»*■ + y asat4 a?*'— y 

into squares ? — 

(id) JBy Mr, Bunm^K, 'Acaster Matifia, 

In a broken rectaneular pilfe of shot ctmtartiitrgj 13. 
courses, the number in the top course is 864, and the num- 
ber in the bottom ISOO; required the number of shxrt ip' 

the pile ? 

(20) ^ Mr,.W. Dunk, Br6ugff,t<m, Lincolnshire* 

Ok. what day, 1813, will the sun's rays, passing thcaugh 
an elliptical gaoe of glass, form a cirele upoi^ the iloor^, 
supposing the time 11 o'dbck, laU.53° 5' N,and the.plaae 
to face the sun at the given tinie ? the transverse and con- 
jugate axes being in the. ratio of 5. to 4^. and the tc^^Q verse 
4iameter perpendicular to the flx>or^ which k hori^ontali 

{^\) By Mr. Joseph Hine, SergU 2d B.L, MUUia, 

ACB is. ai given ^uadran^ of. a circle ; A the centre^ and) 
D any point in ^e curve* Draw DO X AB, and Xek^ 
DP ss BO ; then th^ area of the curve which is the locw^ 
cf P will bet "Ts" to the cironliur segment ODBC: requifCHi 
the demonstration^ 



(^f) :% Mvi PuTSiEY^ Pic^eHizgv 

The peipendicular BC of a right-angled plane triangle 
ABC is given, and in the variably h37potheuuse AC, let 
AP be oontinually taken equal to BC: required the -dift* 
tance BF of nearest approach, and the quadrature of the 
curve which is- the locus of P. 



p««4«*a 



(23) By Mr% WnitUBY, Botherltamn 

If the lower end of a tube, given in position, be &xed 
^ta given- point in space :. what must be the length of the 
tube, so that a ball being put in at the upper end» and 
descending by the force of gravity, may strike ar given ho* 
-rizontal plane at a given point ? " 
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To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 



Sir, 

Your correspondent ClassicuSy has, I doubt not, per- 
formed an agreeable service to the readers of your instruc- 
tive Miscellany, in presenting them with the " Memoir" of 
that distinguished ornament of classical literature, the late 
Professor Porson, Highly approving of the insertion of " In- 
teresting Biography," in periodical publications, of which 
many pages are devoted to investigations in abstruse and 
only partially interesting sciences ; and thinking that judi- 
ciously selected Biography, may be rendered subservient 
to the promotion of virtue, instruction, and rational enter- 
tainment, — objects which the Conductors of the Visitor 
have publicly professed to keep in view; — I purpose to 
occupy a few of your pages, occasionally (if the proposal 
meet your approbation,) with Biographical Sketches of 
deceased characters, whose memories are dear to Virtue, 
Science, and Literature. Nor shall I confine myself ex- 
clusively to characters of this description. Useful lessons 
may be deduced from the contemplation of the human 
character in all its various hues. However, Sir, it is my 
intention generally ^ to select, as tlie subjects of my deli- 
neations, such characters as are best suited for admiration 
and imitation. If, Mr. Editor, you think with Pope, that, 

*' The proper study of mankind is man," 

and that this study may benefit, as well as entertain, any 
of your readers, I doubt not you will approve of my iii- 

I 
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tentioD, and admit into your next number, the following 
**Memoir of Willia^i Smellie, F.ll.S. anA F.A.S. late 
Printer in Edinburgh, Secretary and Superintendant of 
Natural History to the Society of Scotish Antiquaries, &c,'* 
To Mr. Robert Kerr, F. R. S. and F. A. S. I am indebted 
for the materials of which my Memoir is compiled. I 
ieel myself compelled to make this acknowledgment in 
favour of a gentleman, who has added to the copious store 
of biography, already in existence, two octavo volumes of 
unusual interest and value. 

I am, Shi, '.Yours««^^ 

Ilidly imh Jidg, 1813. W. T, 

. MEMOIR OP Mr. WILLIAM SMELLIE. 

When we reflect upon the intimate connexion that sub- 
sists between typography and literature, it excites in us 
no inconsiderable surprise, that the number of learned 
printers has been so smdl, and that in the present times 
more especially, the .prolbssors of typography are so 
scantily. endowed with those literary qualifications, the 
.absence of which cannot but retard their advances toward 
opulence,, respectability, and renown. History informs us, 
that when. this most useful and invaluable art was dis- 
covered, it waS/the glory of the learned to be correct ori 
of the. press. tCharacters of the first rank occupied this 
xlepartment, aod the value of books was estimated accord- 
ing /to. the ability of the correctors, whose names were 
frequently added to those of the printers. To the honout 
of the typbgraphical art, how^e^er, there have been somfe 
modern instances of men of the first eminence having beefi 
V, niembers of that profession. Sucfa was the late<;elebrated 
fDr. Franklin, and such was the -subject of the present 
.'IVIemoir. Between these distinguished character!; a parallel 
cannot be drawn. Their literary and scientific pursuits 
were in many respects dissimilar. S^iellie continued 
during life a printer : Franklin abandoned the profession, 
and devoted nimself entirely to the pursuit of science anil 
the cause of liberty and his country. The former, how- 
ever, not less than the latter, was distinguiithed by the 
most active and undeviating application to literary and 
scientific subjects;. and they both had the satisfaction to 
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obt4Ui» ^ thp resviU P^ ^^i? laudable and incessant labours, 
th^ ppuntena^ce find t^dpiiratioa of their contemporaries, 
arid 4 large portion of ii(erary and scientific honours.—* 
Igi^th contributed by their writings to tlie hpnour and re« 
pii^tation qf their respective countries, and both are en>- 
titled to the grateful remembranp^ of posterity. 

Wii^XfiAl^ ^t^EX^LiR was the youngest son of Alex- 
4^Npgit Smellie, ^ eo^inent architect) of Edinburgh ; 
40d W4S bPi'B in jbbe Pleasance, ope of the suburbs of that 
fity. Of th^ (es^^ot t^ni^ ^f hi& ^rth the public cannot 
^ inforfn^ »s it dp^ n^t appear to be correctly ascer- 
f aiaed by th^^e who ^e vaom cofiip^t^t to determine upon 
it* That, however, he was born in the year 1740, seems 
]^robable, as hjs eldest son remembers to have heard his 
f^th^ say ^Q9 f^nA thp year is rendered remarkable, for 
Slaving b^e9 att^nd^d by aa unusual scarcity, almost 
^mouiiting tq famiQe. 

Tl^e H^iQct of t^is M M^mqjiji!" received the first rudi« 
Plants of his educatioQ ^t a- school in Puddingston, a viU 
Inge in ^be Yieinity of £)4i])bMrgh, In due time he W49 
rfifla^ved thence, to a gr^mmar-spliool in Edinburgh, where 
1^ went through a regular cqurso of classical studies^ . 
wbk^y Although h« w^ destined to. follow a mechanical 
prof^samy bi$ friends 4id not- deem it ^s^pedient to with? 
heiA* M it ^P|»e»<^ material U\ ac^ouptin^ for the strong 
buiAtowArdB scieope and literature, which nii{4ieneed Mr. 
3mql.i,is, durine the retpainder qf his life, to particularize 
t^ QWLTB^ of §aaeAti/m which he received, itm^ty not be 
a^m^ to. observe, th^tthe grammar^-achool in which young 
3mei;«Ii{b wa3 ^du^t^d, had the Advai^tageof four masters 
Md Q, reet9r, idl of whom t^u^ht in separate rooms. Each 
s§% ^f flfibolATS cQptiDued d^rmg four years under tlie tuir 
tion of one of the ordinary ma^Aerft ; axid in the usual course 
fiSiii^ped W<^ yeftr^ at th^ upper dt^ or higher form, 
Wii^ ^VM taught by the rector, who usually examined 
me of thQ qth&» cU^s mcf^ ^pvy week in succession.— r 
UMxmg the two 0f three Utteis v^rs of the course, besides 
b^ng gradually advAOced into the higher Latin Classics, the 
IH'pilfi had (he «diV»nii«gc of a vegnlar serie3 ^f instrucdoa 
m ^oman Antiquities, amsiept and modern Geography, 
iM»d ttie Gre^]^ la^gUAffe.^ Tims it ^iU appear, that young 

.... i^ 
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Smellie possessed the advantage of an excellent educa« 
tion, and that, we doubt not, as in the sequel, will satis-' 
fartorily appear, he made an exceedingly good use of it. 

In October, 1752, when William Smellie was about 
twelve years of age, he was bound apprentice to Messrs. 
Hamilton, Balfour, and Neil, Printers, in Edinburgh. 
Young Smellib's conduct during his apprenticeship, was 
marked by regularity and assiduity ; and he soon evinced 
indications of superior intelligence. Of liis manner of- 
spending his time whilst in the service of his employers^* 
the following observation, extracted from a letter of Dr. 
Samuel Chartres, minister of the parish of Wilton, 
near Hawick, to Mr. Alexander Smellie, furnishes a 
most pleasing and satisfactory account : *< When I resided 
with your father, (the subject of this Memoir,) his man- 
ner of living was uniform and regular. He toas constanilif 
employed in the printing-office during the day ^ and occupied 
his evenings in study and Utetary pursuits %** Indeed, that 
Smellie deserved this character is beyond doubt ; and that 
ius employers held his abilities in high estimation, may be 
judged of from the fact, that two years before the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship, they appointed him to the very 
important and responsible office of corrector of the press, 
and allowed him in consequence, the weekly sum of ten 
shillings : a large sum, certainly, in those days, to a young 
man who served as an apprentice, and to whom they were 
not legally compelled^ to make any allowance, greater than 
three shillings a-week. Mr, NeIl, one of his mastersy 
speaking of Sm el lie*s qualifications at this period, de- 
clared, that he was a remarkably clean setter: i. e. his 
work was unusually neat, and exempt from errors. In 
celerity of workmanship also, he was by no means infe*^ 
rior to the celebrated Franklin. 

Excellent use was made by our young printer of the 
liberality of his masters above-mentioned. His sisters, 
who were materially dependant upon him for support, 
partook freely of the fruits of his industrious earnings. * 

Notwithstanding the severity of his professional voca- 
tions, young Smellie solicited and obtained permission 
from his masters to attend some of the classes in the Uni- 
versity. Fortunately, for his convenience, the printing- 
office in which he served, was within the precincts of the 
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College, Continuing stedfastly to^ discharge the duties of 
his profession, he never suffered himself to spend more 
time at the lecture, than was indispensably necessary. — • 
Accordingly, when he heard the lecture bell ring, he kid 
aside his composing-stick, changed his coat, and taking 
with him his note-book, proceeded to the lecture ; at the 
conclusion of which, however, he always immediately re- 
turned to his professional duties. 

In the year 1757, Mr. Smellie, in behalf of his employ- 
ers, became a successitil competitor for the prize offered 
by the Philojsophical Society, for the most accurately 
printed Edition of a Latin Classic. He produced an edi- 
tion of Terence y the whole of which was set up and cor- 
rected by himself. For this beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphical accuracy, his masters obtained the silver medal ; 
on one side of which the word ** MerentV* is surrounded 
by a wreath of laurels ; and on tlie other side is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

THE EDINBURGH SOCIETY, 
♦ T9 Messrs. Hamilton, Balfour, and N?il, 

Printers, ii> Edinburgh, 
For their J^ditiou qf Terence ; 

M,pCC,LVIfr 

Qi the inpomparable af;puracy of this edition of Terpncei, 
the writier pf this " Meiijoir" presumes to say nothing, 
^xQBpt Uiat HAjiwpqp, in his Introductioi^ to th? Classics, 
Vjol- II. p. 270, desigpatei^ it hy the term «* in^ip^pulate ;** 
und that 4 perfect cc^y now seljs at the high prjce of two 
guineas. 

On the m April, 1759, when he had attained his 
19th year, the apprenticesiijp of Mr, SxMEllie expired.; 
and in the September folloy^ing, h^ made an engagement 
witb Me^§rs, Mupray .a.i>li CopifRAiJB, then very respect- 
able printers in Edinburgh, and the publishers of the Scot's 
Maga^ne, -a monthly periodical miscellany of liigh cha« 
Fia/cter» ivliiph has existed for upif^rds of seventy -two 
yeajP6« % this agreement, Mr. Smellie engaged "to 
correct a£4 CoUeet for tbeir Magazine, such articles as 

13 
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the^ should direct, to make abstracts, extracts, or tnm* 
scripts, of such pieces as they had occasion for ; to write 
accounts, and in cases of hurry of printing, to work as 
compositor ;'' and, for the performance of these duties, Mn 
Smellie received the weekly sum of 16s. During his 
continuance in this situation, which began in September, 
1759, and ended in March, 1765, he conducted the Scot's 
Magazine ; and though no memorial remains of the parti- 
cular articles which he furnished, it appears highly pro- 
bable that he had the entire charge of its compilation. — 
Whilst our learned printer continued in the service of 
Messrs. Murray and Cochrane, he was indulged, with 
the allowance of three hours a day for the prosecution of 
his studies ; and of this privilege he availed himself by 
regularly attending the various courses of the lectures 
then delivering in the University ; and in going through 
a course of academical exercises, preparatory to the study 
of Theology. He attended lectures upon Mathematics, 
and Natural Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, or Belles Xet- 
tres, Metaphysics, or Moral Philosophy, and Hebrew. — 
Nor did he abstain from a regular attendance upon the 
Medical Lectures of the University, including niose of 
Botany, for which he had a strong predilection. 

In the year 1760, a society of young men was established 
in Edinburgh, the design of which was chiefly directed to 
the prosecution of Natural Philosophy. Of this institu- 
tion, which was called the Newtonian Society, Mr. Smel- 
xiE was an early member. The society hela its meetings 
weekly, when a discourse was re^d by the members in 
rotation, and a subject discussed, which had been given 
out for debate at the preceding meeting. The society 
never exceeded twenty members at one time. Among 
the members were, the Ilev. Dr. Henry Hunter, late 
of London Wall ; — the Rev. Dr. Andrew Hunter, late 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh ; — 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Blacklock, and many other emi- 
nent characters. 

When the Newtonian Society was dissolved, a new in- 
stitution was formed in 1778, which was called the New- 
tonian Club, of which Mr. Smellie was also a mem- 
ber, with Dr. John Hope, Professor of Botany in the 
University; — Dr. Andrew Duncan, senr. Professor of 
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Medicine ; and many other characters equally eminent, 
with whom Mr. Smellie afterwards maintained a learned 
correspondence. To the study of Natural History, l!lr. 
Smellie ever maintained a decided preference. Botany 
engaged at one peripd a considerable share of his attention, 
though his ardour seems to have been greatly damped by 
a want of time for the collecting of plants — an exercise so 
necessary to proficiency in that delightful science. In the 
summer of 1760, however, he wrote a Botanical Essay, for 
which he afterwards gained the prize : this circumstance 
animated his further pursuits in Botany ; and to obviate as 
well as he could the advantage ofnot being abl« to be his 
own collector, he employed the present Mr. Pillans, of 
Edinburgh, then his reading-boy, to gather, in the neigh- 
bourhood, eyery plant of whatever nature that had a flower, 
which Mr. Smellie afterwards carefully examined and 
classified. Thus did our ardent Botanist obtain an exclu- 
sive Hortus Siccus, containing more than 400 plants; 
most of which he presented to Dr. Hope, then Professor 
of Botany, and afterwards gave a duplicate of his collec- 
tion to the Antiquarian Society. Mr. Smellie became a 
candidate in 1765, for the honorary gold prize medal given 
by the Professor for the best Botanical Dissertation. The 
subject chosen was that of the Sexes of the Plants, on 
which he treated so ably, that he had the satisfaction to 
obtain the reward. 

From the following authentic circumstance, Mr. Smel- 
Li e's prpficiency as a botanist may be duly appreciated. 
During the period when Mr. Smellie was attending the 
Botanical lectures. Dr. Hope, had the misfortune to sprain 
his leg so severely, as to be unable to attend his class for 
a long time. The Doctor was so highly sensible of the 
knowledge and abilities of Mr. Smellie, that he requested 
liim on the occasion, to carry on the lectures to the stu- 
dents during his own necessary absence. This was actually 
done by Mr. Smellie, during six weeks, and to the entire 
satisfaction of his fellow-students. 

Although Mr. Smellie had the honour to correspond, 
and even be upon terms of intimacy with the princi- 
pal Scots literati, amongst whom were several noble per- 
sonages of the most exalted intellect, it does not appear, 



that he wq» altogether satisfied with bis sitqation as ^ prin- 
ter. Indeed, it must be confessed, that to a mind copsti? 
tuted like that of Smcllje, the mechanical drudgery 
which he had to undergo in the discharge of his dail^ 
functions, could not fail of being irksome. Three hours 4 
day for study is only a paltry modicum in the estimatioi> 
of the man, whose mind is ever thirsting ardently after 
knowledge, and who is anxious to obtain a large store of 
it; moreover, it appears, that Mr. Smell ic^ ^bout thi9 
time, (1763,) had seriously thought of entering into a 
matrimonial connection, and it was natural and laudable 
in him to endeavour to ameliorate his circumstances by 
every fair and honourable means. It appears that Mr, 
Sm£llie had been advised to engage in the study of Me- 
dicine and Theology, with a view to professional gain.^~ 
That he attentive^ considered the reasons which his ad* 
visers suggested, appears evident from the following obser- 
vations, which we nnd in one of his senisible and entertain- 
ing epistles. 

" To study phyuc to the bottom, B9 I would wish, is perfectly 

*' impracticable. A penury of the precious metals, is iif deed th^ 

** principal cause of this impracticability. I formerly expressed my 

" difficulties as to divinity . were I to prosecute that fitu(Jy, I could 

" not with a clear conscience declare, as I ain told every minister 

" at his ordination is obliged to do, that my sole motive for assimi- 

•* ing the sacred office, was purely to advance the glory of God, and 

" to promote the eternal interests of mankind. How amiable the 

*' prindple ! But alas ! the highest stretch of vanity, and the most 

** enthi}siastlc self-approbation, will never be able to make nie dream 

" that I am possessed of such a God-like heart. Besides, bating a)l 

*' scruples of this nature, supposing I had got a chargie, read Pijctet, 

*' commenced preacher, held forth ifi all the pulpits in Edinburgl^, 

'' and ten miles roimd ; at last shut up in a country cloister with 

** £60 or j€70 a year, excluded from all rational converse wilji 

''mankind; — I mean the ingenuous part of the species,r-afraid to 

** speak my genuine sentiments of men and things ; and to crown 

** all, perliaps hated by nine-tenths of the paqsh. I put the ease to 

^ yourself. What satisfaction, what pleasure, what society, what 

*' mighty profit, can such aji jDmpJoyment a^brd to a man of my 

'' kidney i fyen supposing I had the good fortune to be admired 

^by some; but the suppo^tion is indeed extremely absurd; for 

"however el^ant the compodtion, yet elocution, O sovereign 

'* elocution ! thou canst never flow from Smellif.'s awkward 

** tongue j by eonsuking my own knaginfttion, I learn that I have a 
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*'. passion for novelty, and for straining things to their utmost pitch : 
" a very dangerous and very unpopular turn for a clergyman.** 

^ I shall now inform you of an afikir, which 'will surprise you 
** more than if I had turned a worshipper of Mahomet. Nature 
has doomed me to be a violent lover tor some years past. Many 
eiqpedients have I .tried to overcome the passion : vain and un« 
** successful, however, every attempt of this kind has been. Neither 
*' books, conversation, or philosophy, have been able to eradicate 
^ the deq)-rooted aflection. What is still more singular, the ilame 
^ had aeized both our hearts long before either of us was aware of, 
** or suspected the secret cause, which forcibly determined us to be 
^ no where so easy as in the simple society of two. | hare cooly, 
** and deliberately, and warmly, and passionately aitemU vicibuSf 
** considered what was most proper to be done. To give up all 
^ correspondence would have nurt me extremely; but I have every 
** reason to believe, it would have proved fatal to a female who is 
** constitutionally constant in affection, and whose mind is sensibi- 
** lity itself. I often resolved, and as often tried to forsake her ; 
** and had several times almost diverted the natural bias 6f my heart. 
** But when I beheld the very cause of my pain, tortured beyond 
** expresfflon ; unless flint or adamant had been the principal ingre- 
^ dients of my composition, I must Infallibly have dissolved, rei- 
** tracted my former resolution, and resumed my former passion. — 
" The result of all this is, that in a few days I shall be personally 
** acquainted with the Right Worshipful Hymen. Wonder not when 
" I t^l you, that the love of virtue is a strong stimulus to matrimony. 
** It has been a frequent wish of mine, to be in a situation which 
** would enable me to banish fools and sycophants from my dwell- 
** ing-place ; to be oflen serious and seldom giddy. Experience 
** teaoies me, however, that my wish can never be gratified so long 
** as I dine in a tavern, live in a hired room, &c. A society, con- 
** sisting of a very few members, has always the best chance of being 
^ sober and virtuous. A crowd, for what reason I at present know 
^ not, is aknost constantly impions." 

According to the intimation contained in the foregoing 
letter, Mr. Smell ie^ whilst corrector of the press to 
Messrs. Murray and Cochrane, and when he was about 
22 years of age, entered into tlie marriage state. Tlie 
object of his choice was Miss Jean Robertson, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Robertson, an eminent army-agent, and 
a native of the shire of Cromarty. The fruits of this marriage 
were thirteen children, six sons and seven daughters, of 
whom four sons and four daughters survived him in 1795. 
Of Mr. Sm EL lie's affectionate regard towards his family, 
we are happy in being able to speak in the highest terms« 
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He was, in4eed» 4 most affections^ ^4 mA^lgent parent^ 
and scarcely ever cprri^cted his childcen;;; except for de- 
viations from truth» which he held, in the.* utmost abhor- 
rence* In the month of February^. 1795^ Mr. Sm el lie's 
parental affections sustained a severe shocks in the death 
of his third son, Thomas^, to whom^ he was particularly 
partial ; though not, it appears, without the most substan^ 
tisll reasons, for Thomas possessed m^my estimable qualities.. . 
Docile, gentle, and sedulous in the pursuit of leaning, tjiis 
Amiable young man soon 4istinguished himself as an en^cel*' 
lent . scholar : his tr^aslatipo of the works of Tacitus^ an 
exercise which he performed whilst he was at school, 
evinced his proficiency as a L«atinist ; and his father, who 
was himself an excellent classic, thought so well of the 
performance, that he was strongly inclmed to send it to 
the press. Mr, Sm£llie„ ij;i, communicating the melan- 
choly intelligence of his son's death to a lady of great 
Kterary worJ;h, with whom he piaintained a fifi^adjy coif- 
respondence, expressed himself ifi the following ^mph^tie 
Ijinguage, concerning the dec^aie^di ** On© qT my sous, 
aged between 19 and ^0, a gogd and usefid yaimg nmn^ 
%^h&Jrom his cradle ta his grave, n&jer vexed fR#, expired 
after an illness of five or 9ix days." The death ef this 
virtuous youn^ man was peculiarly awful. He had retired, 
to bed with his brother Henry, then affected with the 
same complain t, (a malignant sore throat) and was coQ'? 
sidered to be convalescent. Hcn^y endeavouring in the 
morning, to awake his brother, had, however, the ipd$* 
scribable horror and surprise, to find tb^t 1^ lay dead 
\ty his side. 

During his continuance witfi Messrs. Murray and 
Cochrane, the subject of |hi$i M^mojr niaintained a 
^prrespondence witli Dr. ^uc^an> ren^pecting the ptdilican 
tion of thf^t valuable and pc^ular work, efilitied ^' Oomesr 
tic Medicine,'* whic?h, though ii bears the na»e rf Qr, 
^ucuAN for its author, is w^U known to owe its value f^nd 
i^iportance to the assistiince of Mr. Smellif, Oftltis 
practical medical publication vf^or^ than 100»(XX> copies 
have been sold ; and the sphere pf its popularity and cir^ 
culation has been enlarged, by tli^ labours of $onie foreign 
writers of the Qrst medical eipinenp^^who have translated it 
into the language^ ^f tjicir r^p^iv^ cuimtries. From the 
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cofrespondetice ifrhich took place between Mr, Smellie 
and Dr. Buchan it ap'pears, that the latter had solicited 
the former to relinquish his profession of a printer, and 
embrace that of medicine* At the time Dr. B. made this 
proposal, he lived at Sheffield; whither he invited Mr* 
Smellie, and offered him the situation of his shopman, 
accompanied, howeVer, with conditions which were far 
from being alluring, and with which Mr. S. did not think 
proper to coriiply. For the assistance which Mr. S. ren- . 
dered Dr. Buck an in preparing his "Domestic Medicine*' 
'for publication, the sum of ^100 was paid to the former^ 
and though Dr. B. in one of his letters to Mr. S. labours 
to impress upon him, that '" his usual practice did not 
**• Idave him tmie to correct his publication," Mr. S. could 
*iiOt be unconscious of the extent and value of his services, 
^nd how essentially idifferent they were from those of a 
mere corrector of its pages. Tlie ** Domestic Medicine," 
as it proceeded from the pen of Dr. B. was a crude and 
exuberant performance, and had it appeared before the 
Dvorld with its '** original prolixity," its sale would have 
been very lindiiferent. t)r. Buchan, therefore, acted 
wisely in availing himself of the aid of Mr. Smellie, to 
receive which, however, the Doctor, notwithstanding tlie 
severity and multiplicity of his professional duties at Shef- 
field, and his want of time to correct his MSS. was obliged 
to undertake a journey to Edinburgh ; — though not with- 
out previously using strong persuasions to induceMr.SMEL** 
LIE to visit Sheffield, and^or the sake of appear aucei^ to 
'declare (hat he was going to London ! 

[To be concluded in our next] 

ON FRiENDSHIiP. 



Or all the noble passions which dignify mankind, ntfne 
'deserves bur praise and attention more than that of Friettd- 
'ship, whose benign influence inspires the mind with every 
.worthy qualification, \vhich can render a man happy in 
-himself, or truly amiable in tlie sight of others : but what 
commerce in life is more rare, what requires a greater 

nicety in cultivating, or what in general is more abused ? 

^t is no wonder, therefore, since so many difficulties arp 
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incident to so precarious a connection, that friends are 
such prodigies below. The world, indeed, abounds with 
artfiil pretenders, whose fine-spun sophistry, and insinuat- 
ing manner, impose upon the credulous, and betray the 
ignorant. Their subtile circumvention finds an easy access 
to the heart, and presently brings them acquainted with 
whatsoever it contains, at a juncture, perhaps, when they 
are either actuated by some ijiterested motive, or from an 
idle curiosity which they have of prying into the secrets 
of the unguarded, that they may deal them out again occa- 
sionally to others, in hopes of a return of the same confi- 
dence, which will naturally add to the stock of their inqui- 
sitive knowledge, and enable them to enlarge the circle of 
their correspondents. Such disingenuous behaviour is 
highly derogatory to every good and Christian principle ; 
and justly proclaims a plebeian soul, and avaricious mind, 
grossly abusing that sacred character which they so un- 
worthily take; nor can such base malignants perpetrate 
their treacherous designs, without calling to their assist- 
ance a crime of the blackest hue: I mean that of flattery, 
which every honest man must hold in the utmost contempt 
and detestation ; though I am sorry it often proves too 
powerful for those whose sensibility we should reasonably 
imagine too great to suffer by such an imposition ; but the 
poison is so subtile, that we find none entirely proof 
against it — although it is of all vices the greatest bane to 
society, and the most formidable enemy to generosity and 
friendship ; from which, upon a superficial view, it cannot 
well be distinguished ; for both, properly administered, 
having at first the same effect, though not the same ten- 
dency, renders it difficult to discern Pharisaism from true 
affection. 

Pythagoras, therefore, very ingeniously remarks, 
that it is better to have an open enemy than a dissembling 
friend : the one we can use all our efforts to guard 
against, and at length possibly subdue him ; nay, some- 
times by shewing a placability of temper, even gain him 
over to our own interest ; but a connection with the other, 
is of all concerns attended with the most dangerous conse- 
quences ; for at tlie very instant when we lay our bosom 
open to his view, and place all that confidence in him, 
which we think so amiable a companion deserves, we are 
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then furnishing him at large with the very means whereby 
he will not only deprive us of our reputation and fortune, 
but frequently we see even. life itself fall a wretched sacri- 
fice to this diabolical treachery. In short, ** the deceit* 
ful are like the caiuelion, apt to all objects, capable of all 
colours ; they cloak hate with holiness, ambition with good 
government, flattery with eloquence ; but whatever they 
pretend, it is dishonesty.*' However, this vice would not 
have such great ascendency over o^ankind, if they did not 
take such infinite pains to deceive themselves ; indeed they 
are never happier than when they best succeed. Thus 
reason is banished from their thoughts, lest it should inti- 
mate a new system of behaviour, contrary to their inclina- 
tions, and point out the absurdity of those faults whence 
they springs 

Bias expressly says, *^ Endeavour diligently to know 
thyself, so shall no flatterer deceive thee." For '* as no 
vermin will breed where they find no warmth, no vultures 
haunt where they find no prey, no flies where they see 
no flesh, no pilgrims creep where there is no cross ; so 
no parasite will lurk where he finds no game." Cha- 
racters, like colours, never appear to so great advan* 
tage as when properly contrasted ; we will, therefore, take 
an immediate leave of this disagreeable subject, whose 
glaring deformities we have been just exposing, and place 
m opposition to it anotlier which dwells only in the breast 
of the humane and generous. 

Friendship is that illustrious theme and heavenly passion 
which is founded on the invincible basis of sincerity, not to 
be impaired by the corroding tooth of time, nor shaken by 
the strongest olast of stratagem ; but it is til ways in a pro- 
gressive state towards perfection* A true friend sympathizes 
with his affectionate colleague, through the chequered 
scenes of life ; he shares the heaving sigh in affliction, ad- 
ministers solace in adversity, and participates of joy in 
time of prosperity ; thus, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, are two souls so intimately united, that they re- 
ceive the same impressions, and are liable to the same 
aflections. But such true amity as this cannot be pur- 
chased with riclies, nor acquired with any degree of indis- 
cretion or neglect ; it must he the result of a disinterested 
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;^ttachment, and a miitttal concordance, arising frdta -e 
similarity of sentiments, circumstances and dispositions ; 
otherwise, jealousy or jpride, tlie<»>mmon enemies to man* 
kind, would almost unacvmdably debilitate the ^OKindation 
^upon whic^ 9uch a feeble establishment depends ; md soos 
end in irreparable ruin and confusion, TheF^ote,»befor^ 
you enter upoii an a&ir of such vast importance, consider 
maturely whether you can carry it into execution, agree-^ 
ably to the strict rules of probity and discretion. £mplpy 
no less attention about the person you would -^rust ;— • 
secretly observe bis privafte and public actions towa^ 
/Otherjs, whence you may justly conclude how he will be« 
have to you. .However, remember to ^ be dccmnspecty 
and shew a good countenance ^to i^, yet enter not into 
.-familiarity with any ; but with those whose conversation is 
honest, -and wdiose truth, by^rtal, is made trusty.*' 

The duty of a tr«te friend is too , great to be expected 
^om the immoral or profane ; lor it ts .proper (whenever 
-necessity requires) to .give advice in conjunction with 
goodexamp^ ; but iet not such admonitions^vour of sap- 
castical r^ectiona, nor conclude with too many protesta- 
tions ; for that wilbcreate a certain antipathy to your coun- 
iSels, and a natural distrust of your ^conficbnce and inte- 
grity ; for those ^ho say much, and make laige professions, 
.are generally ^t the greatest distance from truth : thia 
makes people of this stamp so very fond of associatiiig with 
.4;hose mho are the. most infatuated with their superficifld 
rhetoric ; but even they, having once detected the dissem- 
bler, for ever after listen to him with suspicion -and secret 
•contempt, even when he bringeth a true story-. 

iJet not emulation fire yon to make your own wtues 
^appear great, at the expense of your friend ; far this is 
mean and ungenerous. If you serve him, let it<be in pri- 
vate; if you praise him, let him not hear it ; it being -greater 
jpain for a noble mindto reeeive a favour than to bestow one. 
— Judge not rashly of his actions, but vindicate him at aU 
times when^his character is at st{^e, 4is far .as honour and 
Justice will permit : likewise endeavour >with as^dnity to 
hide from the world his foibles, for none are without them.; 
^frailties being inseparable from human nature. 

But above all, have the strictest regard stO secrecy, which 
.is the principal bond to society and friendship ; for 4n .a>1 
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eur undertakings, ** Silence is a gift without peril, and- 
a treasure without enemies ;*' for it is v more probable 
we may o£fead by too much loquacity,, than by tod 
much taciturnity. Therefore, it would-be mare prudent 
to have our unaerstandmg disputed from /saying too little, 
tiian to speak either inconveniently, unbecomingly, or dis- 
ingenuously. It would be rain for: me to pretend to enu- 
niierate all the necessary precautions to be obsenred in the 
pursuit and preservation of so desirable a union, as welL 
aetis the sianifold advantages ac^Tulng from:4t« 

lliere is another kind of friendship in the world very 
difierent from what I have b^en describing, which is a. 
fsertain harmony subsisting^ between mankind in general, 
williout which we should be liable to the infinite dangers 
which the waat of benevolence and charity undoubtedly 
would expose us to ; but those i^rtue^ naturally im« 
planted in us, are totally ignorant of that divine source, 
wlieoee all their blessings spring ; a gloriou3 privilege 
reserved- for man alone, w^here those bright qualifications, 
imphmted in* Jtim, shme forth in proportion, as they are 
free- from the cm^itannnaliiig' seeds of vice, which ought^ 
iearefully to be suppressed before they take root in the 
haart; Mid I>e0ome a principal part of our nature. - 

l%us we mmy r^noer ourselves in. this world caressed, 
h^o^ed^ and esteemed, and in firm assurance of more 
Hsolidand lasting enjoyments in the next. 

■ " What** life without afiiend,:. 
A( sight of whom our gloomy soul cheers up, 
Our hopes r^vivej and glodaess dawo9 within ut.*** 

,HHlk April IMhrlSlS. S.E.J* 

•' T9 ^f^^<^tor of the YiBiTon. 

• SiH, 

, As I hq)e ypu are not hostile to the cultivation of sci- 
.^ew-ce in the female sex, I presume to address you on a 
subject which t conceive to be of momentous import, t 
h^ve oAjen regreUed the defective education generally 
bi^^K^wed OH; women,. especiaUy in most of our modern 
b^fdiiig<i£;^ools,t whjei;^ an a,fi^ctatioA' of se^ibllity is too 

x2 
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prevalent: girls thus early initiated in the mysteries of 
susceptibility, (for I think there is a distinction to be. ob- 
served between sensibility vmdsHsceptibiliti^y) are generally 
very selfish ; and 1 believe, experience demonstrates, that 
women possessed of genuine, refined, sensitive feeling, are 
less averse to visiting the abodes of sickness and penury, 
than our sentimental, affected ladies : the latter, so soon 
evaporate their slender stock, which is usually derived from 
novels, poems, plays, and the effusions of sentimental writ* 
ers, that the exhaustion leaves them barren of supply^ un- 
less a new tragedy or novel should replenish their store. 
I have, Sir, resolved to use the utmost efforts of my JBscU" 
lapian skill to counteract the baneful progress oif this coor 
tagious disease, which 1 shall here describe by the iikaip^ 
of ** Morbid Sensibility ^^^ lest a more techni^l term shoyld 
not be understood by that class of females to which I allude, 
and as it is for them 1 mm principally induced to write, I 
wish neither to approximate their style of composition, nor 
yet to deviate into the abstruse paths of science* Amongst 
tiie varied class of nervous disoraers, termed by some com- 
mentators ^"^ Medical canV^ — (a definition,, which as a 
votary of iEsculapius, I must not' admit,} none are more 
distressing and perplexing than such as proceed either 
from violent passions of the mind, or froni afiectation. — 
Here let me not be mistaken : far be it from me to wield 
the pen of satire against that class of nervous disorders 
which proceed either from the pungent wounds of disap- 
pointed affection, from the severe and bitter blast of ad- 
versity, or from corporeal disease ; such dire effects demand 
the pity of every heart capable of sympathy : No ! — Let 
me rather seek to avert the rude finger of invidious scorn, 
which is too oflen pointed at the delicate female, who can- 
not to the vulgar soul disclose her innate sufferings, who 
has perhaps endured <* the world's dread laugh,", uncon- 
scious in what respect she deserved it ; or who has to con- 
tend against the complicated miseries of k' dependant ^{i'^XAr 
tion, a weak and tremulous frame, and, what is of fex 
greater magnitude, the envenomed tongue of slander. 

It would lead me far beypnd the limits off my original 
design, were I to enlarge on this theme ; thereforei lest I 
weary the attention of your readers by my prolixity,' I-wSl 
revert to my primary subject, viz. <' Morbid sensibility*" 



Theorif should ever be elucidated; bye3q>eri$n4mts. I will, 
in order -to explain clcarfy my aystem, give you a sketch 
of the case of a young lady with whom I have recently 
bex^ome acquainted. Amanda is the daughter of a widow 
whose husband fell a sacrifice to his country's cause ; he 
died nobly fightii^ her battles. Her income is small, and 
ahe is consequently precluded from procuring for her 
wbimsicai daughter all those imaginary wants, the gra- 
•tification of which she affects to require as necessary to 
iior existence* For instance, she rides a very spirited horse, 
because she will not submit to mount one of* more gentle 
kind, though the expense is less ; she has a man hired to 
.attend her with a leacyng rein. I wish some rooden^ 
Petruchio .would take her to himself, and, usurping the 
•authority of a spirited husband, use a ourb rein ; and if 
-he were to add a little gentle correction, within the limits 

f escribed bu the British lafu^ aa the case might require, 
have no cloubt but she woi^d soon be convinced of her 
past errors, and of the necessity of deporting herself more* 
.diflcreetiy. Yet I fear jno man of sense would diuse to* 
Tisk has happiness with a person of such- a character : he 
would not much like breaking the temper of such an ob- 
•fitiaate woman. No 1 a man of genuine sense estpects his 
•wife will consult his comfort, and has no desire to be a 
tyrant, nor to rule the woman of his affections with des- 
potic sway. A fooi would, perhaps, by dint of authority, 
command and obtain obedience, but it would be tlie slavery 
.of ike mind ; and from> such an odious slavery a generous 
soul revolts. But to continue my narrative r Amanda f 
when mounted on her spirited nag, if annoyed by antf 
irmeU, aiects to faint ! Yet she stops not to recover, but 
proceeds with great velocity. 

I should, Sir, have previously informed you, that she 
has conceived a most violent antipatliy to smells of all 
kinds, not according to the definition of ^a^act/y, for there 
cannot be any tlung sagacious in aflfectafion ; she^ however, 
cannot endure the odorous perfume of any species of 
fiowers ; and thus the sweet season of spring, a season in 
which every lover of the beauties of nature rejoices, is to 
her unpleasant, and causey her to faint! ! Her mother, 
poor weak woman I has been at a considerable expense, 

jl3 
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in causing some lime to be removed, which had offended 
the delicate olfactory perception of her sensitiye child. — 
Ink cannot be used in her presence. — Her clothes, after 
being washed, are exposed to the open air some time before 
they can be worn by tlie gentle Amanda! Candles can- 
not be brought into the house without having undergone 
a similar process. Chalk is known to have but little of 
the inherent property of smell, yet, even this simple* fossil 
is discarded from the house, having on some occasion 
most surprisingly aiiected her. The members of her 
family are indefatigable in removing from the house any 
thing which can, in the smallest degree, annoy her ; one 
day her mother had the misfortune to sprain her ankle, 
and applied a fomentation of camomile, &c. Alas ! even 
this scent doomed the hapless £ur to the arms of insensp' 
hility ! Another time her sister ventured to apply rose- 
tvater to allay an inflammation of her eyes, little imagining 
that so fragrant a perfume could possibly offend ; but she 
was mistaken, the fastidious damsel could not even be fas^ 
cinated by the odour of the rose. Wonder not then, Mr. 
Visitor, that any thing from the shop of an apothecary 
should give her the horrors ! Salve is her utter aversion, 
and ludicrous as it may appear, she caused some cotton- 
wool to be destroyed which had unfortunately been con- 
taminated by its iniportation from the shop of a drug^st^ 
or a medicinal repository! Dire effects arise from these 
odours : her tongue sweils, and various strange phenomena 
are displayed ; that in pity to her sufferings, a modern son 
of uEsculapius, £L juvenile M. D. was by her express desire 
introduced. 

It is much to be lamented that our more honourable 
practitioners of the medical art should hesitate to unde- 
ceive candidly the misguided friends and relatives of such 
patients, especially when they find that those friends are 
oflen under the necessity of relinquishing many of the 
comforts of life, in order to procure their attendance. — In 
general I allow them io be men of liberal minds^ and I 
respect many individuals amongst them ; but I wish that 
more generous souls would rise superior to the prejudices 
of custom, and act the noble part of good citizens ; thus 
would they dignify Uieir claim to scientific skill. Aw'ay 
then with sordid avarice, for it is the contemptible vice of 
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narrow minds, T^i^ gentle insidious youtli was just rising 
in his profession, and was therefore willing to establish his 
medical ^piitation amongst the attractive fi^ir, fdr niany 
fashionable females resorted to the sea bathing place^ in 
which dwelt Amanda. Oh I tohat a dear deligktfid man is 
Dr. ■ ■ \ was edioed and re-echoed through every 

circle of dissipation, and his insinuating emollients seemed 
calculated to cure the most pungent wounds — save those 
ereated by the arroxos of Cupid. Dr. ■ would sit 
for hours in pensive attitude by the couch of Amanda, his 
hand in hers inclosed, and thus the state of the fair patient's 
pulse could be the better understood in all its variety of 
temperature! O woman, woman! beware of man, and 
most of all beware when he assumes the costume o£ science: 
under this, delusive and specious garb, he oft conceals a 
poisoned dagger, with which he aims to pierce that heart 
which he ought, in honour, to have invigorated by the 
scdutary discipline of loholesome counseL 1 wish, Mr. Vi- 
sitor, to avoid prolixity ; — but must add, that this sofl 
address and gentle mode of treatment, adopted by Dr. 
— , did not produce the recovery of his fair patient, 
nor did he wish it should. 

Avarice had usurped the dominion over his callous heart, 
and he was, therefore, willing to prolong his visits, and to 
protract the mental desires of Amanda. Vanity also lent 
her aid in favour of her &vourite son, and whispered that 
the heart of the lovely Amanda would add one more trophy 
to his victorious crown of laurel : — ^ignoble conquest ! — 
Having heard of this affair, I ventured, through the me- 
dium of a'. friend to the family, to offer my gratuitous 
assistance : I pitied the widow ; I felt assured I could soon 
effect the recovery of the sentimental invalid, provided she 
were left entirely to ray management. The Af. i>. was in 
consequence. discharged, and has been, very lavish of his 
anathemas against what he is pleased to term female 
quackery; but they may laugh toko tvin the prize;- and if 
you do me the honour to insert my communication in 
your ensuing number, I shall, at some future opportunity, 
relate the sequel of my tale, which is, in iT\xth,ybunded wi 

-^ * 1 am, Sir, Your's, most respectfully, 

/EisCULAPIA. 
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FEAR AND TERROR CONTRASTED. 



As these two tlsims are sonetmies contidered synon^ 
inouSy though I think there is a considerable difference in 
their signification, I hope the £»lla«nng observations on 
this difierence will not be deemed impertinent:— 

Terror^ I consider as an eaiotion, or* first •impression 
made on the mind, bv beholding any object which is grand 
or wonderful ; when it is not possessed of the will or power 
to hurt us ; whilst Fear is generally produced by objects, 
which either have, or we fancy have, an immediate ten- 
dency to injure us. Were a tiger rushing towards us, we 
should be afraid^ and endeavour to avoid it ; but let the 
ferocious animal be confined in a cage, and, when we view 
ity though we feel Mk^ emotion of terror, we do not fear 
its power. 

Fear flies from itsobjeet ; terror views it with calmness : 
yet, if we give way to this terror, if this emotion is re- 
peated by reiterated views, of the object which causes it, 
we raise up frightful phantoms, which have no exist^ice 
but in the imagination, and ideas of danger, which can 
never be realized ; reason forsakes her seat, and fear usurps 
her place. Thus, a peison whilst viewing an over^hanging 
rock, on whose brow immense masses of stone, displaced 
by the hand of time, and but just held on by the roots and 
branches of trees, seem to tlireaten his destruction;— 
a petsvn beholding this, feels an emotion of admiration 
mixed with terror ^-*he, however, still contmues to gaze, 
and tliough conscious of his safety, terror gains audi an 
ascendency over his mind, that it produces fear ; and he 
retreain to a distance from the object of his terror, where 
he can then contemplate it with pleasure. 

To be alone in a dark night, overwhelms a weak 
mind with terrorv Busy fancy peoples the air with fairies 
and apparitions; and these appaling images*, though net 
presented to view, yet by being dweh on too long, acquive 
the semblance of reality, and make the person an absolute 
slave to tear. How low must a man be fallen, to let 
superstition have such an unlimited sway over him ! Man 
is not naturally fearful : we never see little children afraid 
of darkness, until their nurses or companions have instilled 
such notions of imaginary beings into their minds, as make 
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them tremble daring the remainder of their Hves, at being 
left alone. To this we may aaoribe that averaion to soli- 
tude, the .school of virtue^ as the generality of men con- 
ceives ; and from this «pring that ignorance and profligacy 
of character which are evenr where so oonspicuous. 

Fear is often produced by surprise^ and is then called 
Fright* The consequences of fright have sometimes 
prorved fatal ; and few, if any» are capable of guarding 
against them. Even the boldest of men have often given 
way to sudden impulses of fear ; and the following remark— 
able, though ludicrous instance, ^* shows upon "what slight 
occasions this passion may be sometimes excited in a very 
high deme, and even in persons the most unlikely to en- 
tertain fear." . 

Charles -Gustavus, (the successor of Christina^ 
Queen of Sweden,) was besieging Prague, when a boor of 
most extraordinary visage, desired admittance to bis tent ; 
and being allowed to enter, offered, by way of amusing the 
King, to devour, in his presence, a hog <h 100 weight.^— 
The old generd, Koniosmarc, who stood by the side of 
the King, and who, soldier as he was, had not got rid of the 
prejudices of his childhood, hinted to his royalmaster, that 
the peasant ought to be burnt as a sorcerer. *< Sir," 
said the fellow, irritated at the remark, <^ if your Majesty 
will but make that old gentleman take o£P his sword ana 
npurs, I will eiit him imn^ediatdy, before I begin the hog.'* 
Komi GSM ARC, (who at the head of a body of Swedes, had 
performed wonders against the Austrian^ and who was 
considered one of the bravest men of the age,) could not 
stand this proposal, especially as' it was accompanied by a 
most hideous and pretenuitural expansion of the frightful 
peasant's jaws. Without uttering a word,, the veteran 
suddenly turned round, ran out of the tent, and thought 
himself not tsaf^ until he had arrived at his quarters ; where 
he remained more than twenty-four hours securely locked 
up* before he got rid of the panic which had so severely 
afl^cted him/' 

Thus we see a general, who had stalked undauntedly 
thro^gb fields of carnage, who had faced heavy batteries 
of, the enemy'9 cannpn, and who had braved death in.H 
tl>ou3and shapes, — tetreating, with dismay, from an un- 
armed maHx^a simple peasant. . The reason is plain ;-7-he 
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viewed him at first witfar sopentitious terror, eappoung hinl 
fiUen bdow the standard of haoumity, and aided by aone 
litfernal agency i-^jet he ^d not fear him, till the honrid 
proposal wag made ; then dai^r seemed immediately to 
threaten bnii-^it imagination conjured up enemies to 
oppose, with which. he couid not cope, fear overcame him, 
and he fled with preqipitation* 

Pear& of this kind^ sudden and groundless fea]% are de4 
nominated by the term Panic* 

Tenor sometimes gains an ascendency over the inind 
without prodttciag fear : there is an intermediate degree in 
which the mind, conscious there is no cause ofv danger, 
^Is an habitual terror, and strives^ to avoid the object 
which first inspired it ; this is called Dread, I once knew 
a( person, who on a dark night, crossed a wooden bridge, 
which was erecting, and which had« only got the beMDS 
iaid across, about two feet asunder* At that time he did 
not know that the bridge was unfinished, and bjiF. steppinr 
forward regularly, he arrived at the other aide in sa^y: 
he returned also in the same manner ; but having occasion 
to go past the next day, and seang the danger he had 
escaped, he felt Such a sensation of terror and dread, that 
When the bridge was finiiftied, it was- with the utmost re^ 
luctance he ever crossed it, and even then not without 
trembling. 

.Terror sometimes gives pleasure : as in viewing a paints 
Ing, or reading a description of soaae horrid transaction'; 
^ough we fed an emotion of terror, yet we reflect tliat 
such a scene is either imaginary 4>r long since past ; there*> 
lore we have no concern in it : we can neither be injured^ 
«ior lend our assistance to the distressed ; conseiquently the 
^comparison of the situation of the persons represented 
with our own, gives us pleasure. 

Yet terror sometimes aifords pleasure without cooapaii- 
0on. Thus, whilst one man beholds a tempest with' feai>, 
and another with dread, a diird views it with pleasurable 
terror : — ^with terror, because he views its^ wonderful and 
fatal efi^cts; with pleasure, because he Views a spectacle 
^o for above the reach of human art ix> producer It raises 
4iis admiration, and causes delight. He sees the forked 
lightning darting along the blackened sky, the clouds reift 
to pieces by its angry violence ; he hetirs thettiemendous 
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tfauoddr irdliiig over Ids head ; he sees the ran desoend lb 
torrents, or theicjr storm despoiluig the trees of their yer^ 
^lure ; he rejoices in the storm, his mind soars aloft to the 
mansions of Him who raised it : he contemplates his gran* 
^ur and magstficenoe ;' he is wrapt in ecstac^; aad his 
4EKml is lost in admiration of HiM^who can alone conmiaiid 
it to foe stilt AGIB. 

To ike Editor of ^ke Quarterly Visitoiu 

•Sir, 

TThb idea of our paper currency being depreciated, is 
inot easily accountea lor ; but it is most probaible, thail 
^hen smiftU notes were ^rst issued, their nominal value 
^vas twenty shillings each» and the value of a guinea 
twenty one ; the difference, one*shilling, would have c<»i« 
tinued, had not g<%d, of 'whidb *& guinea 4S made., 'beeii 
subject to a fluctuation in ^-price; it b^ing an article which 
Is appropriated to various purposes, and liable to be scarce 
jor plentiful, as tShe balance of trade Is for, or against us.— «• 
The latter has been our «case some time: added to this, 
'the maintaininig of an army abroad, the ^number of loans 
-lor subsidies '-to our allies,— none oi which «can be effected, 
nor balances liquidated, but in bullion or specie of some 
«^ind--^a]so'the course 'of exchaoge, which has been from 
50 to 45 per cent, if not more» against us — hence & temp- 
tation has been excited to smuggle guineas^ to purchase 
.good biUs on London, at a very advantageous rate; and^ 
thoi^hjguineas, by4in act of parliament, «re held within 
their original Umit^ while at home, yet no sooner arc they 
on a foreign shore, than they increase in value far beyond 
their limits; nor is it likely |hey will hastily return, except in 
di^uise, for, although as guineas, they-^reonly^each equal 
^o twenty-^ne shilHn£;s, as ^old they ^are worth 'consider*- 
■ably jnore« That gcud has risen in j>rice, •«! consequence 
of Its scai^city m Uie onarketyis mwiifest ; but that bank* 
paper has Fallen, in value, has not been .proved^ But not* 
-withstanding the want of proof, it isj^eneraljy^believed and 
limifented, that our paper corrency is ^pveciated. It is 
■impossible to ascertain how .much any vthing has fallen, 
unless it is known whence it felU^aad where it is at pfesenU 
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The value of the pound-note was originally fixed at twenty 
shillings, and not anj more could ever be obtained for it ; 
and twenty shillings may be ^ot for it this day. 

A weaver, in Lancashire, sotnh years «ince, could obtain 
for the work of himself and family, two {lounds per week, 
in bank-paper, but latterly, he could obtain only one pound 
for the ^ame quantity of work. May he not reasonably 
infer, from this circumstance, that bank-j)aper is doubled 
in value, with as much propriety, as he who, judging from 
the quantity of beef he can buy with a bank-note, declares 
that paper currency is depreciated? Moreover, the state 
of our foreign relations is such, that a greater quantity of 
goods of British manufactuTe, intended for exportation, 
may be bought with bank-paper, than could have been 
purchased with notes of the same denomination and vtdiie, 
at the time *such currency was first put into circulation ; 
and every other article, intended for honve consumptifm, 
for which we are dependent on for-eign oountries, either 
wholly or in part, is generally the reverse^ The con* 
elusions resulting from the preceding cases -are diametri* 
caliy opposite, and nullify each other : if the weaver's 
case be admitted as an evidence, ft will-demonstrate the 
increased value of our paper currency. 

Where tlren is the criterion by which the tftate of our 
currency can be clearly ascertained f The view «f the 
subject, -as taken above, has not affordod any satisfactory 
proof of its diminution m value ; therefore, its state is 
merely ideal. And as no person, to my knowledge, has 
proved how much it has fallen in value, each is left to 
assert his own opinion ; none being <able to found an ob- 
jection on better ^uttiorky than diat on which the other 
assertion rests. 

There are two things wliich present themselves to our 
view : one has been in 'use nearly five hundred years ; the 
other, as a local substitute, twenty. When the latter first 
appeared,^heir relative di£^ence, in height, was as twenty 
to twent3^one ; since that time, th^ratio has increased' as 
twenty to twenty-eight ; and unless something relating to 
money can be met widi, which has remained stationary <iii 
the time, we shall not be Able to determine whether the 
higher has risen, the lower fallen, or their separation has 
tteen. mutual. The third thing which we must have re^ 
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course to, for an elucidation of the relative situation of the 
two former, is an account -book, in which an entry was 
made, twenty years ago, of one tlu)usand pounds, lent on 
interest, at Sve per cent, per annum ; and, in which, the 
borrower is debited yearly and every year in the sura of 
fifty pounds, to the present time. The interest was paid 
regularly, in guineas, two or three of the first years ; after- 
wards in bank-notes. The principalis paid at last in bank- 
notes, Xq the amount of one thousand pounds, as specified 
on the faces of them. This satisfies the creditor, and the 
debtor is discharged. Therefore, according to this rule, 
the pound note is found as high in value as when it was 
first issued. The guinea, for the foregoing reasons, con- 
sidered as gold, has risen considerably higher in value. 

Had our paper been depreciated, it would have been 
manifested as in the artless simplicity of the following anec- 
dote : an old woman had been in tne habit of paying her 
respects to her superiors m courtesies, which, iu con- 
sequence of age, had become depreciated. A con- 
sciousness of this defect led her, on one occasion, to apolo- 
gize, by observing, that her courtesies were little ones, 
but there were so many more of them ; and thus the old 
woman settled the account : making up in number what 
they wanted in dize. 

Should you favour tlie above with a place in your 
Visitor^ you shall have my thoughts on the advantges of a 
• paper over a metallic currency. LEX, 

* «^-o^»>— 

To the Editor of the Quartek,ly Visitor. 

Sir, 

Ik a biographical work lately published, I find the fol- 
lowing short notice of an author, whose history is at pre- 
sent involved in obscurity 2:— 

" Richard Bernard, an author, of whom we know 
©Bly that he lived at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; is chiefly noticeable as having 
given the first entire translation of Terence's Comedies, 
published in 1598, quarto, and often reprinted betreen 
that year and 164<1/' 

L 
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It is not impossible^ however, but that you or some of 
your readers, may be in possession of farther particulars 
concerning him ;if so, I. should esteem it a favour, if you 
would, through the medium of the Quarterly Visitor, fur- 
nish me with an account of his life and .writings ; as also, 
if there are at present, any of his family residing in £p- 
worth or its neighbourhood. AGIB. 

Gainsburgy July lOM, 1813. 



ON THE WORD EXPENSE. 



Mr. Editor, 

In regard to the ortliography of the word expense ^ 1 
think there can be but one opinion, as to the propriety of 
refering its origin to the Latin verb expendo. The other 
mode of enunciation, with the letter c, had once, indeed, 
the sanction of custom ; who, it must be allowed, is an 
authoritative dame, though by no means infallible, or even 
absolute ; and whilst the orthography of our language is 
still so far from being settled on the firm bases of xleriva- 
tion and analogy, why should we in direct violation of 
these principles, implicitly submit to wear the shackles of 
so arbitrary a tyrant? All mortal things {perish.: even 
states and empires flourish and decay.: 

^' ■■ ** And shall words presume 
To hdd their honours, and immorul bloom ?*' 

aUID ITA, 

Hurlotkrumbo is of the same opinion. He may rest 
assured, that it is want of room only that prevents the 
appearance of his labours on the subject. 

^^^M— ^i— — i^^^^i mi " — — ^i— ^i— i^^— ^^— — -^^^^^—^"^ »■■■■■ ■ ■ ^_^M^^»^^— ■B^.^— 

.^■. .■■■■I. ■■! I I I ■ I ■ I I ■ ) ■^■■■■111 ,, I p 

^ttierUjetjer to <auenc^ 

IN No, IL 



{9) Afuwered by Messrs. Hine, Win ward, and Maffett, 

Plymouth. 

Every body that turns round its axis, during the time it 
occupies in describing a circle^ will present in all opposite 
par^s of this orbit the same convexity to an ^object in it^ 
centre, if the axis on which it turns be perpendicular to 
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the orbit's plane: these circumstances are known to be 
applicable to the moon, and a spectator on our earth. 
N. B». We wish our modern professors ofjriendship 

would imitate the moon» 

Mr. John Brotorr, of Hull, ingeniously answered 

this query. 

(10) Answered by Messrs. Hine, Winwaiid> and Maffett, 

Plymouth. 

If Pater procure' a cylinder and marble, perfectly 
smooth, he will not hear any thing. Sound is caused 
by vibration. The diflPerence of sound mentioned by the 
querist is- produced by the vibration of wood and iron 
^being performed at different times. — This is well known 
to musicians. - 

(l 1) Answered hy Mr. Glendenning, North Yarmoutk: 

Man is not only endued with intellectual powers, but 
with a propensity to employ those powers in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Truth is the object which knowledge 
pursues ; and evidence is the criterion of truth. In the 
sciences, this evidence exists wholly in the assent or dis- 
sent of our ideas ; and because the tendency to develope 
truth is inherent in the human breast, and the mental 
faculties ever actively pursue their favourite object; the 
discovery thereof necessarily affords a peculiar pleasure 
to the mind,; proportionate, perhaps, to the tediousness 
of the preceding research. Yet, comparatively, in all the 
sciences except the mathematical, truth is either self 
evident, or, on the contrary, so much obscured, that false- 
hood is frequently mistaken for it : hence, in either case, 
our ideas are slightly impressed by the evidence; and 
therefore the mental faculties experience little pleasure 
by the partial developemeat : — But in the mathematical 
sciences, truth appears' ia her original simplicity^ find 
shines in her native lustre ; consequently, ^' mathema- 
tical conclusions are more satisfactory than others." 

We regret that our limits prevent us from inserting the 
whole of Mr. Hcne's satisfactory answer to this query, 

which he concludes iti the fbllowmg words : Although 

a few instances occur wherein men of eminence have 

T Q 
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differed, yet the universality of agreement amongst men 
of all nations and ages, sufficiently demonstrates that the 
mathematical sciences are erected on more solid and 
durable foundations than any other science can boast; 
and it is but a modest inference to allow, that were they 
more generally studied and patronized, mankind would be 
more free from error, equity would prevail, bigotry, war, 
and oppression would be less generally resorted to ; and 
an approximation to that harmony primarily intended by 
omnipotence would be the result. • 



(12) Answered lif Mr. Winvaro, Serji, 2d Royal Lan, MiUHa. 

The obligations which every individual owes to truth 
are undoubtedly of Uie most sacred nature. The glorious 
arbiter and reward of oimt laborious researches demands 
our utmost reverence, and most ardent eflbrts, in her cause, 
whenever a prospect of general or individual utility pre- 
sents itself. But sometimes it is apparent that an injii* 
dicious defence of this divine emanation would produce 
effects diametrically opposite to the good of society ; and, 
it is presumed that instances of this nature too freauently 
occur, owing to circutnstances which would not be oifficuft 
to investigate and develope : as when a pleader, unac- 
quainted with his client's affairs, brings down punishment 
on the guiltless ; whereas, by his silence, innocence would 
bave been triumphant. So may it happen to the cause of 
truth : to display her refulgent torch to the blind, would 
only exhibit folly and want of penetration, and place us 
in the predicament of a general, who, having;. spent his 
time and exhausted his energy before an impregnable for« 
tress, retires with ignominy to bewail his imprudence, and 

lament his misfortune. 

(18) Answered by VLt. Hine, Sefjt Sd R> L. MiMa* 

Few points in grammar have been more controverted, 
or less understood, than the subfuncHwinood; as indeed no 
part is more abstruse, or more diiBcidt to comprehend.— 
In perusing our celebrated po^ts, historians, &c. I per- 
ceive aa almost indiscriminate adoption of the indicative 
and subpmciive mood; but I never find this want of uni* 
Ibrmity dbscure the sense, or deteriorate the elegance : for 
In many instances it is only b/ a critical examination that 
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the proper mood 19 discovered. A distinction that renders 
none more perspicacious, confers no additional energy; 
and in using which, no sacrifice to elegance is made, may be 
dispensed with. But to the subject : auxiliaries have no 
effect in the terminations of verbs, as far as regards the 
mood only; and the reason required by the ingenious 
querist is to be found with custom, or the idiom of our 
tongue : for I see no other tribunal in cases of this kind. 

In a similar manner Messrs* Wintvard and Maffetty 

aiiswered ^his query. 



TRANSLATIONS. 



TO A PICTURE : 

IMtTATED, AND EN2/AA0BB. 



From busy care's corroding smact^ 
For ever guard my constant heart, 

From' restless thoughts defend ; 
And tho* blind fortune adverse prove, • 
And banish me from all I love, 

Still be my bosom friend.* 

Should anger swell my troubled breast,' 
Or grief deprive my soul of rest, 

Thy ready comfort lend ; 
Like MiRA, calm the ruffled mind, 
Give rage and sorrow to the wind. 

And be my bosom friend. 

TT^is free from envy, care, and strife, 
Hope shall support Leander*s life. 
If thou wilt condescend ; 
Sweet emblem ! on this breast to lie. 
Till Mira's self thy place supply, 
. A lovely bosom friend. 

y^^^' ■ -M-j giHiiHiHcaiiiimii e.-^ ' J. G. 

Dr. LOWTH's EPITAPH ON HIS DAUGHTER. 



Adieu! endeared by more than filial birth, 
By genius, piety, unconscious worth. 

t 3 
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Adieu ! Maria 1 though our ^ouU now sever. 
Comes the blest hour when they shall meet for ever 
So Heaven permit I — then my glad voice shall cry, 
'< Again to these fond arms, sweet spirit, fly.'' 

M. 
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THE BIBLE. 



Sat, morttft man, by woes opprus'd, 

Whidi b the book, of all the beit. 

That flkt«n^io4e9d, jtby dro<}|uig breast? 

The Bible. 

What Yohune, ^dier old or new. 

Approves itself divinely true. 

Inspired, sublime, and precious too ? 

The Bible. 

What record diows tbe human race 
llieir sinful, helpless, hopeless case. 
And how restor'd by wond'rous grace ? 



The Bible ? 



What medium does Jehovah use. 
His saving knowledge to diffuse, 
'Mongst Heathens, Infidelsy or Jews ? 



The Bible. 



What companion proves the best 

To make the young supremely blessed, 

And dve the weary aged rest ? 

The Bible. 

What useful gift, while here below. 

Can I upon the poor bestow, 

Jhsl^ they the beft of things may know i 

The Bible. 

ThomgumbaU. , CLERICU& 
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THE COMPLAINT: 

A PASTORAL ELECT* 



Adieu ! to all peace and contentment of mind ; 

To each social pleasure, adieu ! 
For in what human heart shall I constancy find. 

When Damon himself proves untrue ? 
Begone, honest Taay, — ^at length must we part, — 

As thy master thou'rt odious to me ; 
That wistful look tells me how constant thou art, 

How false and how Ruthless was he I 

Ye innocent flock» from my presence away ! 

Why wanton you thus in my view ? 
Was not Damon, whose gen'rous heart could betray. 

Once as harmless, as gentle as you ? 
No longer now worthy my erst watchful care. 

Go bleat, and at pleasure now rove; 
I will throw by my crook, and in reckless despair. 

Retreat to the depth of the grove. 

To the side of some murmuring-brook will I go. 

There pour forth my doleful cpmp}aii\t; 
There open the torrent of heart-rending woe. 

Yea, in grief shall iny moments be ipent; 
No prospect my tiu'bulent mind shall cooipoM^ 

While Sol doth illumine the vale : 
And at night, when my grief-langnid eye lids should close, 

I wil) listen to Philomel's tale* 

Ye linnets that soothingly chaunt on the spray, 

■ No longer youi: melody raise ; 
Ye flowers and ye blossoms, that late wer^^ sq gay^ 
JNb knger this bosom sbflU grace; 
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Not the choicest efFusions-^hc pride of the spring. 

Can its wonted contentment restore, 
Since he who alone welcome presents could bring. 

Is gone, to return never more- 

As together we've travers'd the flow'r-spangled mead, 

Or iHider the cool sylvan shade, 
Attun'd to soft music^ tlxe warbling reed. 

Or tripp'd it along yonder glade; 
No sorrows did then midst our joys intervene^ 

Sweet life's fleeting moments to stay ; 
Now fortune, alas ! has revers'd the bright scene, 

And each tardy hoiu* seems a day. 

Since the edicts of fate govern all human pow'rs, . 

And my overwhelm'd mind spurns relief. 
Henceforth I'll devote my slow ling' ring hours 

To solitude, silence, and grief; 
And grant it, ye pow'rs ! that my premature death 

Cost no human bosom a s^h ; 

But silently let me resign my last breath, 

Unknown, undeplor'd, let me die ! 

DELIA, 

TO A SNOWDROP. 



Child of hoary winter's reign, 

Fairest of the flowery train, 

I love to mark thy modest bell. 

Meekly bow'd in lowly dell, ' 
The spring's first offering to the infant ysar f 

The flowers that deck the green hill's side. 

Nor all the richer garden's pride. 

Impart such gay delights to me, 

As thus in some lone vale to see, 
VHxile ling'riiDg storms yet rave, thy Testal foritt'appeftr. 
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' . The barerbe^l widi its cup of blue. 

Teaming with autumnal dew. 

May cheer tlie mountain shepberd^s way^ 

At the rosy peep of day> 
Or o'er some hermit* s crystal fountain wave ; 

Or bloom about his silent cell. 

With its wildly swinging bell ; 

Or where itround yon sacred place. 

The ivy twines with close embrace. 
Might wet with dewy tears some village maiden's grave. 

The rose in nature's cfaanns airay'd^ 
. Itsop'mngbudbuthaiCdisplay'dy 

May scent the breezy breath of mom. 

Its sweets on early zephyrs borne 
To woods, and lawns, and rocky vales unknown ; 

Or when some lover's heart is gay> 

On his hymeneal day. 

In a flo^'ry chapTet tied. 

Might happly deck his blooming bride. 
Its modest blushing charms still op'uing like her own. 

But ah ! sweet flow'r, not all their hues^ . 

Nurs'd in summer's softest dews, 

Can ever match thy spotless form. 

Cradled ixi <be angry stermt 
While wiACiy vinds (bar own sadttifoem$ siog: 

Thus ere the storms of life are past, 
' Celestial hbpe endures the blast. 

Bids us the tempest's fury brave. 

And points to reHlms beyond the grave. 
Where sweets perrennial grow^ through one eternal spring. 

Beverley* ^ -J* J. 
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ON THE RISING SUN. 



See, bursting through the clouds of nighty 
The Sun diffuse his glorious light, 

And tinge the tow'ring mountain's top vntti gold I 
Darkness, with all her sable train. 
Hath fled across the Western main. 

And into otlier climes her dismal course hath roll'd. 

The silver moon had long resign'd her light. 

The twinkling stars, their radiance had withdrawn ; 

To these succeeded dark chaotic night. 

And next to her came sober-mantled dawn. 

But when majestic Sol arose. 

And spread his glorious light. 
He soon dispers'd his sable foes. 

The rulers of the night : 
Inspir'd with awe and dread. 
They brush' d their wings and fled. 
And o'er the deep, 
With hurried sweep, 

Pursu'd their devious way; 
But cast a lingering look behind, 

And curs'd the golden ray. 

The air no longer sable shades enlbhi^ • 
But ftU the Onent flames like burnish'd goM. 

Behold him rising higher in the sky, . . 
With cloudless majesty he meets t{ie eye- 
Majesty, too radiant far, 
For mortal's tender, sight to bear; 
None but the eagle-e/d can bear the blaie, 
' Hie dazzling splendour of his pierdng rays, ; 
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High, heav'nward soaring, lo I the sprightly Igrk, 
Her daily tribute to his presence pays ; 

She carols sweetly through th' ethereal are. 

And hails his glad approach with songs of praise. 

And not the sprightly lark alone, 
Biit all the feather'd songsters join. 

The grateful hallow'd lay; 
The wide creation, gracious Lord ! 
Proclaims thy pow'r which has restor'd 

The blissful light of day. 

How then sliail weak, ungrateful man 
Alone disturb the Aljhghty plan ? 
Shall he not join the gen'rai choin? 
-Shall he not tune the vocal lyre ? 
And shail he not his spirit raise. 
To spread abroad his Maker's praise? 

'Not bless the great Creator's pow'rfiil hand. 
That made him ruler over all the land? 

No! let it not be said. 

The debt is thus r^aid ! 
That he who with the greatest power is blest. 
Shall to the just return contribute least I 

When we in fiitiure seefiie Sun arise. 
And run his blazing course along the skies. 

Let us rejoice. 

And Ufl' our 'Voice 
To praise the Gob of Heav'n, who all his pow'r supplies. 
Bridlington, June 2^th, 1813. LITEIIARIUS. 

(©rmnmatita! ann f^ftiioiefopl^ital <©iime#. 

(15) Bj/Mr. HiNE, Pli/moutk. 
Is there any distinction Jbetiveen melody and harmony? 
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(16) Bt/Mr^ John Lcwthwaite, Oxenehn^treet, Lond&n, 
It is well known, that when small pieces of camphor 
are placed upon water, it appears agitated in a very re- 
markable manner; how is this to be accounted for ? 

(17) JSy Mr. WiNWABD, Plymouth, 
Is Sorig a noun of multitude? 

(18) By Matrona^ HvU, 
Lately hobbling along the street, I passed two young 
ladies, at the time they were bidding each other ** good 
morning :" it ^as thenybwr 6* clock p. m. (to use the term 
of my son Tom.) This I mentioned to Tom, when I got 
home, who said things were now turned top^y-turvy .• for 
a profound Philosopher a little time i^o, advertised to 
show the wonders of the Solar Microscope, at this place, 
if the Sun shone at one o'doek in the morning ! Respect- 
ing dress, &c. many changes may have taken place ; but 
can the fluctuation of human fashions change the har- 
mony of nature, and cause the Sun to rise in the West ? 
On the 22d of August I was 67 years of age, and thought 
the evening of my life was fully come ; but, according to 
the fashions of the times, I was mistaken ; and will there- 
fore thank any contributor to the Visitor j to specify the 
lengths of the morning and evening of that day, and the 
times of their beginning and end. 

^n.fiftDcrjE^ to Sl^tDeuiaticai 3|)coBIcnijer* 



(l 1) Antwered fy x -^ y* 

The figure ABCD represents the H 



F 



B 



G 



section of a prominent square beam, A 
fixed horizontally, in a vertical wall. 
Let b z= a, side of the square, IF = 
or, and the strength, or ^eatest r«- ^ 
distance to fracture of a fibre, at H, 
.= 5. As the power of " resistance, 
at any other point, in the line IH, is D 
directly as at its distance from the 

fulcrum I : hence - - x i (EG) x ^ X ^* = the fluxion 
pf the strength of the square beam, whose fluent, or 
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Strength, when, a: = 5, is 1 x ^'- % pursuing the same 

method, the strength of an equilateral triangular beam, 
whose side = by fixed as above, with its side upwards, is 

— yc b^ I — with its edge upwards, is --- X ^'* These 

16 or ^g 

_X b\ ~ X 6', and — x b^ ] for 
i5 lb 48 / 

the strength, are as 16, 9, and 3. 

As a beam, 12 inches long, an inch square, placed hofi- 

zontally, and fixed at both ends, bears 5040 oz, acting on 

the middle of it ; another, the same square, half the length, 

and fixed at one end, in an horizontal position, will bear 

2520 oz. suspended at its other end; 

A cubic inch of dry oak weighs .5353 oz, (see Hutton*s 

t* 

Course J; therefore 6 X 2520 + - X 3.2118 (the 

weight of a beam six inches long) i= 15129.6354 oz. the 
effective force to break the beam of one inch square. 

Again, as 16 : 9 1 : 15129.6354 : 8510.42 oz. the ejec- 
five force required to break an equilateral triangular beam, 
whose side is one inch, posited with its side upwards. — 
Also, as 16 : 3 : : 15129.6345 *. 2836.8066 oz, the efec- 
tive force required to break the beam, fixed with its edge 
upwards. Moreover the lateral strength of any pieces of 
timber, whose sections are similar figures, are as the cubes 
of the similar sides, (vide Em, Meek, 4:to, Prop, 67, Cor, 
2js therefore, as 1 : 9' ll 8510.42 I 6204096,18 oz. the 
effective force to break an equilateral triangular beam, 
whose side is 9 inches, fixed with its side upwards ; and, 
as 1 : 9' :: 2836.8066 I 2068032 oz.. the effective force 
to break the said beam when its edge is upwards. 

Now, put X = the length of the required beam, in 
inches; then 35,074 x z= its solidity; and 35,074 x x 

.5353 = its wt. ; .'. I x 35.074 x X -5353 = 6204096. 

18 ; whence x = 812.94, the length of the triangular beam, 
willi its side upwards, that will just support itself. In like 
manner^ the length of the triangular beam, with its edge 
upwards, is found to be 469.35, inches. 

M 
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The 4ame by Mr. Wiseman, Hull. 



9 .-r 



Put J = breadth =z 9y d = depth = - v^3,^and / 

r= the req, length. Then, ^BTEmersan^s large Meeh^ Prop^ 

77, the strength of the bar, as also the strength of the 

beam^ in- the two diE positions, will respectively be ex* 

Id b d \d bd ^^ 
pressed by 1 x 1 X g* ^ X "^^ *"^ g X ~^» Now if 

the bar be fixed in the wall, withhalf the length projectiiig, , 
it will, per ques. just bear -—lbs.; theref« - 
hd* . 3 X. ^15 bd* 



2 






= the weight which half & foot of 
the beam will bear. Put tv^ =r the weight of one foot of the- 
the beam ; then / to = weight of the whole^ and 5 ^ it 

the distance at which that weight acts ; therefore ~ x 
3 ^ S15 b d^ ' J . 7 1. f ^ /A X 315J 

, t . J 7 ^ Ax 315 X' 3^ 

39.1 feet, when the vert, is w>, and / = * ^ ^ ' 

* 2 2 to 

= 67.724. vert. down. 

(12) Answered by Mr. Glendennmms^, Xorth Tarmouth 
Let ACB be the triangle, jp' 
^B^APB/' the curve which is 
the locus of P. Draw the ordi- 
iMite PD -L AB ; from centre B 
with xadius BA describe tlie 
semicircle APL, cutting DP 
produced in H ; draw HK, PN 
II AB ; in BK assume the point 
m indefinitely near to K, draw 
mi II HK, and let it intersect 
DH in r, and meet the tangent 
to the circle at the point H. in 
i. — Then, if ri represent the 
fluxien of the abscissa BD =: 
HK, Hr will represent the co- 
temporary fluxion of FK. Join 
EH, then because Hi^ Hr are 
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JL HB, >m respecthrel^, ths £^s tVH, ADP are siftiikir ; 

Whence AD (= AB -j- BD). : T>P IVBD {:=z n)J ife 

(ttr),'the-iipper or lower siga obtaining itt AB + BD 
^CCOittkgly-^as CP is «et off on €A or on the continuatioa 

o£ that line.. Therefore, DP-BD = AB-lt + BD^l^^k, 
miJienee the fluent or area BPD = BF*FK -^ Segment 

.FK^.; >tihkhj when BI> zz BA, becomes BF* + quad- 
mut diSB. Therefore the area of the nodos BPA^SB ±z 
2 AB? '--'Beiiiicirele AFL, and that.of the asvftiptotic space 
yBp"M'JVi = 2AB» + semicircle AFL; therefore, their 
sum or theteea^'^BPASB/MM' ;s: 4 A B* = AL'. 

^O'detei^pihfetthe equation of Uie curve. DrawBW x 

AC. iB^oao^eUhe hjwihemites, 'CP^'CB of the triangles 

tCt^P, CWB ate^qual (by hypothesis) -andthe .«^ at C 

Tt)mmon, thB bases PN. BW are equal (26,1E: i) : and 
ainefe the ^ ftrteiigtes A^ ^y A\9^ are obvioiusly siimlar, 

.AW s V.AB* ^ JBDO ^BW =r BD : : >A!P =z AB ^ 

Vfhente k vpp&ars that -the curve is the 41'^ species of 
.Newton'^-Bnumemtio tinearuBi tertli. O^dinis,. cr the 4^^^' 
of Stirling's lllustratio. 

Wlien BI> = O, DP = O, and when IBD = B A, DP 
is either equal to O'er infinity ; -and if Bl^'be greater than 
BA9 DP is impossible ; whence, the curve passes thrQUgb 
B, decussating BA in A wid returnitog through fhe'punc- 
turn duplex B, has two infinite legs to the asymptote M 
H'^ . When DP is hifinitSs, BD ^ 2AB, Whence the dis- 
tance of the asymptote from B = BA. Making the fluxion 
-of DP =: O, we obtain t!ie ^itejftest ordinate = i BA 
•5 — 1. ^ ^ 

•Ako answered by ^ensrs. PiMse^^ WMtk^^ 

and Wiseman. 



(rd) Answered 6y Mr. Joseni Yorke, Gfikgley. 

For r y* read x* ^*. 

From the 3d eq.. xyz = 195, which sub. in the 1st 
. es jp* y* sr 169; .Var ^f =: 13. Again^ ** 3^* ** -5. x* ^* 

giv M 2 ^ ;- -^ 
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s= z* = 225 ; .'. z =z 15. Id the 2d eq.^a ^ ^^ X «* ,ss 
2700, or X — ^ = 12: to the square of vrfiich^.add 4<^ y; 
then a:* + 2 xi/ + y* = 196 ; hence x. +^ = 14. Hav- 
ing given the sum and diff. of ar and^, they are respectively 
found to be 12 and 1. 

Ingenious solutions were likewise received from Messrs. 
jyarby^ England, Hine, Hurlathrumbo^ Longdin, MqffH^ 
Mairy Mat^OTf Smithy Treeby^ Wintoard^ and Wisemans 
but the small typographical omission prevented them from 
bringing out the numbers intended by the proposer. 

•■"'^"■■■""""^ 
(14) Ansuferedby Mr. Mayor, JBrittol, 

It is evident, as the snow-ball is augmented one inch in 
every revolution, the circumferences will be in aritfaxne^ 
tical progression. Let x =; the number of revolutions; 
then, p er question, 3.14«16 X : 12 + 13 + U....A2 + 
X — 1 X 1 = 31680, the inches in half-a-mile ; hence 
24. + a: — 1 ^ _ 31680 .^^. ^ „\,^r.^ ^ ^ 
2 ^ 3I4I6 ~ 1^^>^ 5 whence x =s 

131 nearly, and 12 + IT^l X 1 = 142, the diameter 
required. 

Also by Messrs. Darby, England, L. G. Hurlothrumbo^ 
Hine, KtUingbeck, Longdin, Mnjbtt, Mair, Treeby, Win- 
toarcTf Wiseman, and Yorke. 

(15) Answered by Mr. Enolavd. 

Let X and y be the quantities ; then — ^ is the arith. 

—— ^ 2 X V 

mean, v^x^the geometric, and --— the harmonic. By 

hypothesis, ^—^ — ^ ^ "^ '^ is greater than x y, and 

X* + 2 X y 4- y ^ is greater than 4 x y. Take 4 x y from 
each ;'then x* — 2 x^^ + 5^* is evidently greater than 0, 
Now it is to be found that a geom. mean is a mean pro- 
portional between an arith, and an harm, mean, which is 

X '\' y 

apparent : for Vxy\ X Vxy^ is evidently =: — - — X 

— ^ each being sr x v. Finally, from what is donCi 
x+y 
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5-i-if : V«^::Vi^ : -^; and, « this andogy, 

as "the l^t terfti is]|reatcr than the 2d, the 3d is greater 
than^e4th. HJ. £;!>. 

tAk^Wke by Messrs, Darhuy Hine^ Hurlot'hrumto, KitU 
ifigbecky Longdin, Mqffett^ mair^ Treehyy Winxoard, WisC" 

(16) AfUWerifd'hifMT.%tL'LlVGtECK'4 

Let X =3 the diam. of tlie sphere of cork ; then .5236 
jc' = its soUdity, and .5236 ^r' X 240 (the weight of a 
eubic feet of -cork in ozs.) tz 1^25^664 a?S its weiglit ; and 

^ •^ 'X WKX) = '26l-^*» ai: *fe wfeight '6f WHter 
'^ 

displaced l)y half the sphere* iThenr (per question) 261 « 
8 x^ .= 12S.654 jp' + 2688 (the ozs. m 12 stone ;} there- 
fore X = 2.7028, and the solidity 10.338 cubic fbet. 

And by Messrs* Darby ^ England^ Hine, Longdin, Mt^* 
Jhttj Maivy Mayor f Smithy Ireeby, JVinxvard, Wiseman, 

and Yor^e^ '■ — 

in) Answered by Mr, Darby, 

GivKK the length of the staff, 6 feet, and tliat of the 
shadow 10, not -20, tlie legs of a right-angled Irlangle, to 
find the acute angles at the base, = 30** 57" 49", the alt. of 
fl»e ^aa*8 trpper Umb, at the 1st period ; and atiowing for 
semid. &c. the alt. of his centre =z S&' W 35". In like 
BHUinet the alt. of the sun's centre, at the 2d period is 
found to be = 38** 22' 43": whence the sum of their zenith 
distances =: 110^ 56' 42". Now, us the azimuth of the 
Stoi, from the 'N. 'at the 1st period, is, per question, equal 
to his azimuth from the S, at the 2d, the siun of the zenith 
distances is the base of an isosceles spherical triangle, 
each side of which is equal to the sun's polar distance, or 
67^ 38' r.hence each angle at tlie base of this triangle, is 
^ound to be sc 53^ 15' 57". Again, are given tlie zenith 
distance, at £he 1st period, tlie sun's polar distance, and 
•their included angle, to find the colatitnde = 42° 3' 19", 
and azimuth from the N. or S. =5 89° 49^ 44". 

And by Messrs. Hine^ Lemrikwaite, Maffbtt, Whmard, 

and IVheman* . 
M 3 
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(18) Answered by Mr, Glenoenning, the proposer, 
. Let ar = r — j, and ^ = 4i r « ; then is x* -|- y sr r* 
^2r5 + «*= r-|- s\ *, and x*— y=r*— 6r« -|- 
5» ; suppose it = r — nd *, and we obtain r = (w* — **} 
^ (2r» — 6*),x =? (m* — 2wi5-l-5**) ^ (2 w ~ 
65), andy = (2w* 5 — 2*') -j- (w — S*). Ifmbe 
= 4 an d 5 = 1, r = 15 -^ 2, x = 13 -1- 2, y = 30, «» 

4-y = 17 -f. 2V, andx*— y = "tTZ^*- 

liiis mode gives fractional results : should x and y be 



let z be its root, and x* = y » H- «*• S uppose y = = 2 m «, 
and z = w* — »* ; then is v* -h «* f= w* -|- n*'^ *. That 
this square may become a biquadratic m* -^-^n* must be 
a square, which will be the case when m ^ r^ — s*^ and 
n = 2r Sy for the sum of the squares of these equal quan- 
tities is m» ^- «» = r» -1- «» » ; whence y = 4 r» < — 
4 r 5^, and « = r* — 6 r» 5* H- **. . 

If r be = 3, and 5 = 1, y = 96, a = 28, y» ^-. «» = 
10^ = xS X* 4-y = 14* and X* — y = 2*. 

The same by Mr. Treeby, Plymouth. 

Make x* H- ^ = | + Y =" fi "*^ §^ ^" ^' *^" 
^z==|::«^y.hl,andx*-y=f^-|yH-l = 

□ = ^ — m'* = -^ — ^^ -]- »»% l>y supposition; 

hence y = (2m*— 2) h- (m — 3). Nowmm^be 
taken equal to any number greater than 3, and thereby 
any number of answers obtained. 

Ex. Let m =: 4; /. y = 30, and x = 13 ^ 2. These 
values give x* -(-y = 289 -j- 4, and x» — y = 49 -h 4, 

square numbers. ^ , rr- %jr ^^^ 

Also answered by Messrs. Darby y Htne, MqffeU, 

fVinwardy fVisematty and Yorke. 

^"""■"■^"^ 

( 1 9) Answered by Messrs.JiiNE, Maffett, ^ WiiiWA^j),Plymotdh. 

Let X = the length of the upper tire ; then 864 -^ « 
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s its breadth ; and x + 12 and 864 ^ 4P -f 12 denote* 
respectively » the length and breadth of the bottom tire* 

864 + I2x 

Now, per question, j? + 12 X ~~~ = 1800, and 

X* — 66 X == — 864 ; therefore x = 48, 8 64 -;- 48 =± 

18, and the number of shot required is (96 + 12 x 

Jk> + 12^+ 56) X 13 -^ 4 = 17630. 

Also by Messrs: BurdoUy Darbu, KiUingheck, G. Leng, 

MaifOTf Smithy Treeb^i Wiseman^ and Yorke, 

(20) Answered by Mr. G. Leno, Master of the Lancasterian 

School, Hull. 

As the transverse, 5, and its shadow, 4, may be con- 
sidered as the perpendicular and base of a right-angled 
trianele, the angle, at the base, is found to be 51° 20' 54", 
the dt. of the sun, at the time. Having given the lati- 
tude of the place, the time, and the sun's altitude, his de- 
clination is found to be 16** 15' 46", answering to the 5th 
of May, or 8th of August. 

♦^* Ref. &c. not noticed. 

Answered also by Messrs, Darby, Mine, G. Leng, 
Mqffetty JVinwardy and Wiseman. 

«. ■ ti^il Mil Vl\ li^i^iill ll't^'MI iJ 

t^t'ax a^atljematical ^roBlemjef^ 

(24) j&y Mr. John Chapman, HvU, 

Given a:* -J- y* == 34, and x* — x y = 10, to find 

the values of x and y. , 

(25) By Mr. Maffett, Plymouth. 

Given x + y — '^x+y-^ ^—y) = ^ "5-.^ ~ y» 
and o;^ 4- y* = 41, to find x and y by a quadratic, 

{^6) By a Friend. 

Givmi X y + z u ^ 444, x z + y u =z 180, xu + 
y z =^ 156, and x y z u = 5184, to find the values of 
u, Xf y, and z. 

This problem, is said to have been found in the pocket 
of Professor Porson, at the time of his death. In the Clas^ 
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gkal Joiirnal-afe^tee alMweHs^— «one of which tire ^on^ 
sidered hot dttflcieiAfy Ittcid': <tts <We 'have in our nnrtte- 

niatical corps ihose "who have seen a little service," we 
trust we shall receive ^ch abasWers "as maypleafie tlte mt)St 

critical. : 

(27) S^ Mr. BuLH^R, Land-Surveyor^ Sunderland* 

In what'N. lat. ^nd on what day of the year 1813, wag 
the sun due east at 9 A. M. ;«nd his i^t. at 6 e'cUck the 
same morning Ip^? 

(28) Bi/ Mr. Y««E, Gringley, 

Find the greatest sphet'otdical cask, having a giren 

diagonal* , 

(29) By Mr. Bu&doN) Aeaster Malbu. 

If a cylindrical vessel, its diameter 24 inches, and height 
18, be placed on an horizontal pl^nej ^f^^ & peraon stand 
at the distance of 40| inches trom it ; what qusintity of 
Water m-ist be pouted into it, so that an object oik the 
centre of the bottom may just appear to his view, tho 
height pf his eye being 4^ feet above the top of the vessel I 

(so) By HuRLOTHRVMBo, Southtwim, near Gr&at Yamiouik, 

A owes B 4^190, to be paid at 8 months : but should it 
Be agreed that it shall be paid by instalments at 6, 7, and 
10 months ; what sums ought, in equity, to be ptdd^t those 
periods, and in how many ways may thi.8 be effected in 
whole numbers ? ■ — 

(si) By ^le tame* 

What must be the magnifying power, and objective 
aperture of that astronomic telescope, which will shew the 
Surface of the ^soon as ^listinctly as terrestrial objects krc 
to be seea at the distance t>f'half«ii-<iBile by die naked eye? 

(32) By Mr. <5LENDEN^ifG, ^6rth Tamundk, 

A SHIP sailed from ^ certain 'port tn North latitude, lAid 
after having rim JOOO miles, between the south and east, 
found the proper difference of latitude 600 miles, and -tlie 
meridional difference cf latitude 700 miles. Required the 
course, difference, of longitude, and the latitude come to I 
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• ■ 

The ScKolar^s Guide to Arithmetic ; or a complete JExer* 
dse^BooJcy Jbr the use ef Schools, With notesy containing 
the. reason of every rule, deduced Jrom the most simple and 
evident principles ; together tvtth some of the most useful 
properties of numbers ^ and such dthe^ particulars as are 
calculated to elucidate the more abstruse and interestiitg 
parts of the science. The tenth edition j greatly enlarged 
and improved. By John. Bonnycastle, Professor 6f 
Mathematics, in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
12mo. price 3s. 6d. 1813. 

The appearance of the first edition of this useful work 
we well remember ; being much pleased with the neatness 
of its text, and the scientific knowledge displayed in the 
notes. A desire to understand these notes operated as ^ 
powerful stimulus to our mathematical studies ; and w6 
earnestly recommend it to those who wish to attain a more 
than superficial knowledge of Arithmetic to follow our 
example. 

Many of our readers must be aware that Arithmetic is 

* the foundation of all the branches of the mathematics;-*^ 
and that they without it, would frequently be useless ; yet, 
it has no support from them, but rests on its' owft princi- 
ples: And however useful it may be in scientific pursuits, 
It is not less so in the common affairs of life. ** No busi- 
ness can be transacted without the aid of numbers, no 
trade nor commerce exercised without regular accompts: 

. so that in all situations in life, a knowledge of Arithmetic 
is a necessary accomplishment.** 

As the subject of tnis work is of the utmost importance 
to the community, he who facilitates the. acquirement of 
the knowledge of it, renders an essential service to man- 
kind. This task has been well executed by Mr. Bonny- 
castle : his rules are intelligible; and the leading ques- 
tion, worked out in e^h sectipn, ia clear, and, a proper 
model for a learner. 

This edition differs considerably from the 9di, and ren- 
ders the Key, published by that friend to scietice, the \&Ve 

" t/btp Davxs, of little use. It is our intention to notice 
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briefly the alterations^Uiat h$[%e been made, and to point 
out such erroneous r^Milts-as temain not corrected : pre->^ 
Burning this will be of ceneidepable use to teachers, as we 
conjecture there will be few in the kingdom who have any 

. pretension to scientific knowledge, that will not posesft- 

. themselves of the work. 

In the Simple Rules Ate many alterations^ additions^. 

. and improvements. Compound Addition is improved l)y 

^ several useful notes. Confound Subtraction^ mtdtiplica' 
iion^ Division^ and, likewise. Reduction yh^ve uadei;gooe 

' m^ny juuioious alterations. 

The Ride qf Three f IHreaty anS Innerse; in . precediiig 

* editions, formed separate sections : now they are united, 
and the method oi stating the questions is changed. — 
Maldoim^ aimer son f Heathy jRTr/M^'^c.'^c*. invariably make 
thfe iecdwrf term of the same name as the te?rm sought. — 
Hr. 'B. makes the ihird of the same name as the term re- 

"^irtd. Tluft this will be mote intelligible to the learner^ 
'^^e^have bunr- doubts. 

The c^xAmples under fhis rtile are judiciously selected ; 

'bttt ''jee'tfiink rt would have bewi an improvemfent had the 

reaiainders been reduced to their lowest terms. The "re- 

'' . , H5»)0 /4^5\ . ., \. , . 

saamder ■ ; ■ ;, ■ ■—(-r^ J to question Mst, has a fildiveiiiy 
15olo0 vol' 

^appearance, as have tnany others. It may be asserted, 
that Frdcihns had not been treated on. (xranted ; but is 

'not this a, proof that they should have preceded this rule ? 
Yet, let it be- remembered, that reducing ajraction to its 

^lowest terms, is a simple iteration, which may be taught 
to any pupH^ of common capacity, in ten minutes. 

In the former editions we are told ** the method of proof 
is by reversing the question, or working it back again?' 
.*niis direction is, omitted in the present, which we regret, 
as it' has been found very useful. But several questions in 
this section could not be proved : the remainders being un- 
noted. 'Instance, examples 11th, 1 2th, &c. The answer 

9 
ifeo.the 6Ht,'sht»tt)d be Jti^ 15^-9. 

15 

C^mpojifnd Proportion* -l^ie llth Ex. should have had 

^a 'place amongst the -examf^sm Simple Propdrtum^* fbr 

26 in a^. ir<end 6. lu th^ enunciatioo of the 12tb 2^,|M!f • 

69, for 600, read 60. 
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Practice* We ba¥e> noticed but one error in this sec- 
tion: the ftnewer.to the lint example, page 7fi# should be 
jg73 18s* lOiit 

Tare tmd Tr^h lEau 2,.fu». jpage 7S» fat-Sqtm read 3. 
The ingenious author, in-. operating to obtain. l£e. neat irt« 
deems to us. not to have carried hia. results £ax enough.. 
Case 3, £x« 4, we .make the neat wt; 56 cwt^ 1. qr. &lb. 
9 oz. 9drms. and the vidue £26S 6s. Sid. .Case 4, £x^ 2, 
jax9. 133 cwt, 1 qiv 10 lb. 13 o& 8 drraa. Exu 3, 18 cvrt. 
2. or8« 23lh. 9 oa. 6^dnoQSk Ex. 4, 8cwtu 2 qrs. 3 lb« 12 oz^ 
^.anas. Case ^ £x« % 216 cwt, qrs. 14 lb. 14 oz. 11:. 
drms. and ^ue j^577 5«. S^d. £x. 3» 80 cwt. 1 qr. .2(Ab. 
8 024 15 drms. and stable £126 ISs. 7id., 

BiUs of Parcels^ Linendraper's bill, for %\dy read. 
<HK Grocer^s bill, for 6«. 5jt2. read 15«, 2id. 

Vtdgar Praetions, In this department a nmuber of 
^questions is adde& Hie rule to find the least common 
multiple of two or. more numbers ia rendered. as clear as 
the subject will admit ; see< page 82. . The errors are few, 
3aaA mani^tly typographical. Page 96, £x« 11, for 2f, 
jread 2|, and page 101, Ex. 6, ans. for 7-r».read 7^. 

Decimals Fructions. Maioj questions ace added ; and 
"we have not discavered an error. 

Circulating Decimals* In this section, Mir* B. has- 
:given a di&rent set of roles, of which we highly approve* 

Page 117> Ex. 7, enunciation, read 2.06* Page 119, Ex* 

4, read .53. Ex. 6, read ^009*87. Page 120, Ex. 4, ans. 

read 2.048510. Ex. 6, read 95,2829647. Page 121, Ex, 

7, ans. read 78.814129. 

Duodecimals. Page 124, Ex.. H, -ans. ^el^d £1 IGsS^if 
To enable the learner to solve the 13th Ex. Mr. B. has not 
given any directions. We presume the roof is of a true 
pitch ; but this should have b«en specified, .and the student 
furnished with a raefthod ef solution. This question is 
taken from Rohertson^s Mens, where it is answered in a 
clunisy manner. The breadth of the roof, including the 
eave (eaves) boards, is 43 ft. 9' 6" ; and 41 ft. 9' 6" X 
43 ft. lO' = 1118ft. 6' 5"; .*<. as 100 ft. : 1919ft. 6' 5" 
i : 258. 6d. : jg24 9s. S^d. Ex. 15, ans. read 136 feet: 

Invoiutittny and the Extraction of the "Square Raot^ are 
nearly the same as in former editions : the rule in the latter 
^is varied for the better. The answers. are correct. 
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Extraction (^the Cube^Rooi. The student has now the 
choice of three rules : a. rule being added. As Exs. 8, 9, 
&c. page 135, are not cube niunbers ; their answers should 
have been marked ^-, or &c. othennse the learner is left 
in uncertainty. The £nal figures in the answers to the 
Exs. 1 and 2, page 1S7) should be 5 and S* The remain- 
ing answers ta the Exs. in rule 2, are also lefl unmarked 
with -|-> or &C. 
. Extractiou of ike Roots -of Pokiyers in GeneraL No 
alteration is make in this rule. l%e final figures in the 
answers to the Exs. ?» 9> 10, and 11, shouM be 1, 2, 7, 
and 8.. . And the answer to the Idth, 1.0001336, &c. 

Simple Interest, The Exs. are not altered. Ex. 6, ans. 
read j^lS* 1€*, 2{^. 

Commission^ Brokerage^ Insur^nce^ 4ind Buying and Sell* 
ing ^Stocks now form out one section, which we think an 
improvement. Ex. 18, ans. read j£116 ISs. 6\d* 

Discount. Ex. 2, ans. read if 148 2s. ll^d^. 

Compound Interest, Ex. 2, ans. for ^ read \, 

Equatidn of Payments and Barter. The Exs. are, we 
believe, correct. 

Profit and Loss. Ex. 9, ans. read 2^. l\d, 

Feuotoship. In Single Fellovoship the Exs. are the same 
as in prior editions. Ex. 8, the shares will not make 
£675 I5s, — the remainders being omitted, Hie shares 
are thus, A's j^222 15s, 9d. -i^Sr^^ B's £2^5 18^. Irf. 4^4?^ 
C's £122 165. 2d. -H^^-, and D's £S^ 5s, 5d. ,^^ >j Vt 

Double Fellotuship. Three new examples are added. 
We have again to complain of the impracticability of proof: 
Ex. 6, ans. A £4^57 9s, 4:d, ^, B £571 I6s. M, ^^r* ^^ 
C j^TiT 3i. llrf. 4^. Ex. 7, each officer c£23 2s, 5d. 
^^, each midshipman £17 6s^ 9d, 44f' ^^^ ^^^^ seaman 

JsO (S, £m>, 'y "yT^ 

We are sorry to observe the following ungrammatical 
expressions in a work of such sterling merit, viz. '* Divide 
iCl20 bettocen three, &c. A ship's company take a prize 
of fl^lOOO which is to be divided between them, &c." 

This work we have used for twenty- five years, with 
great success ; — let not, therefore, the learned author 
attribute our remarks to faStidiosity. A desire to see it 
made as perfecft as possible, prompted us to examine its 
contents so minutely. 

[To be concluded in a fature number.] 
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ON THE RULING PASSION. 



*< Imperare sibi mazinmm imperium est." Seneca. 



The mind of man, may in some respects, aptly be com- 
pared to the wide and trackless ocean : as the one, restless 
and fluctuating in itself, is exposed to the rage and vio* 
lence of the tempe&ts ; so the other, boundless in its views, 
ever active and meditating, is subject to the fury and pre- 
dominating influence of the passions, "[fliese, indeed, are 
the springs of action, and ought not to be entirely sup- 
pressed, even if it were in our power ; but to restrain and 
regulate them, to give e£^ch its proper impulse on our 
thoughts ^od actions, is the noblest employment of our 
reasoning faculty, the basis of all moral obedience, and 
^he foundation of human happiness* As an entire subju- 
gation of the passions would-be attended with listlesa 
loactiviiy and supineness ; so, on the other hand, an ex- 
cessive indulgence of them would lead to the most fatal 
consequences. Even virtue itself would ripen into aus- 
terity, and religion into enthusiasm. The latter extreme, 
therefore, appears to be the more dangeffous : a calm sea 
may in^pode our voyage, but will seldom cause a wreck. 

Whether we cast our eyes on the instriictive page of 
history, or look abroad into the wofk), and takd*a survey 
of men tnd manners, we shall presently discover, that 
amidst the variety cf passions wnich agitate the human 
breast> there lever predoounates some favaurlte propensity 

N 
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to the indulgence of which all our designs and actions are 
in a certain de^ee made subservient^ This ^ctiv^ in* 
variable principle becomes the incentive to deeds the most 
splendid and meritorious, as well as to those which are the 
most base and criminal , and as it constitutes the leading 
feature of the human character, so does it afford the justest 
criterion for its estimation. For however vacillating in 
their dispositions mankind may appear; however incon- 
sistent in their dealings and designs, in the various rela- 
tions of private frienjdship and social intercourse; though 
oppression may sometimes assume ' the garb of justice, 
cowardice tlie aspect of courage, self-interest the mask of 
benevolence, or hypocrisy the veil of religion ; though the 
ambitious man may appear moderate, the miser prodigal, 
or the sycophant sincere ; — ^yet, if we assimilate, and com- 
pare his words and actions, his conduct and outward de- 
portment, mark well the nature, spirit, and tendency .of 
them; we shall infallibly discover the ruling principle, which, 
once found, will unravel the whole man ; will reconcile all 
his inconsistence, and will at least develop, though it may 
not always vindicate, his conduct to his fellow-creatures. 
This first mover of the mental system, (if so I may be 
alk)wed to term the government and operations of the 
liiind,} will be found to he as immediately Axed, as that 
of the system of nature : 

** Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
^' Afiects not this— it sticks to •ont last sand." 

Numerous as are the examples in the annals of antiquity, 
whence we are enabled to form a general estimate of in- 
dividual characters; and pernicious as are the consequences 
of an overweening passion in the human breast ; yet few 
are the instances, even in the most barbarous ages, wherein 
every feeling of humanity, every principle of honour, has 
been sacrificed to the gratification of one wicked propen- 
sity. The highest ambition of the Greeks and Romans 
was to preserve their honour untarnished. * ' Even Ph i l i p's 
warlike /on," when flushed with victory and in full pos- 
kession of the rights of conquest, could «tand forth the 
guardian of chastity, the protector of innocence and virtue. 
It has been reserved for the present age to exhibit an 
example of the most unbounded ambition, accompanied 
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with a degree of depravity unparalleled, perhaps, in the 
history of the civilized world. While states and empires 
have crouched to his imperious will, every law of religion 
and morality, every principle of civil and social order, the 
natural freedom of his fellow-creatureS) and the sacred 
Tights of nations, have all in their turn yielded to the vio- 
lence and oppression of this modern Usurper. In him 
appear to be united all the vices of a tyrant, without one 
virtue of a man. . 

For the present time, taoy has it been reserved, to hold 
forth to posterity a character which derives its distin- 
guishing trait from a much nobler source — ^from the most 
exalted patriotism ; a patriotism, whose views are no less 
extensive than those of the most insatiable ambition; whose 
weapon too is the sword, but it is the sword of justice ; 
tmsheathed to repel the lawless aggresisor, to protect man- 
kind in the enjoyment of their freedom and their rlghte, 
and ^ally to promote universal peace and prosperity. 

In public life so great is the mfluence.of a prevailing 
passion, that whether we take a retrospective view of past 
ages, or turn our eyes on those, to whose hands the rod of 
empire and the dispensation of justice are now comoHttcd, 
we shall find the prosperity or the downfal of nations,^ iiv 
a great measure, to depend upon it. On the one hand w& 
see ambition urging the hero to the conquest of the world, 
and instigating its votaries to the most daring acts of im-- 
piety. On the other, hand, we behold the arm of patriot- 
ism extended to oppose . that of tyranny,, ana to restore 
suffering nations to independence and tranquillity. 

Many of the evils, too, which disturb, as well as of the 
virtues that promote, the composure and comfort of pri* 
vate life, may be traced to the same omnipotent source-— 
and not unfrequently may be attributed to the indulgence 
of some darling humour, the estrangement of friends, the 
destruction of fortune, or the privation of health. But 
few vicious passions are more prevalent, or attended with, 
more general malignity to human society, than the abomi- 
nable passidh of avarice ; Which in despite of the admoni-* 
tions of reason, or the silent dictates of conscience, will 
by a thousand artifices gain its ends, and triumph over tha 
purest maxims of moraUiy. 
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PHii.ARGyRU3. i& iemaded from ignoble parents^ aad 

entirely daetitiite' of those .oriHuneiit^ either of peraoD or 

of natki, ^i^nch' axe caJcnhited to secure patrcmagei or to 

ftcqoii^ distniction^ Aided^ however, by the counaehr of 

ian avariciotts miBd, and a peculiar talent for busineasy he 

- has contrived to fonrard his views of aggrandizement in 
i this World with tolemhle success ; and has every proapeet 

of becomiag one-of the iBost wealthy men im hb Beighbo<iir- 
hood. Notwithstanding his defect of gentus, and almost 
total want of education, he has penetration enough to 

• perceive, that riches alone confer honours,, and give a miln 
Ite ascendant in society. To get wealtli, therefore, is his 

• standing, his sacred maxim ; by which the whole tenor of 
' his actions is to be squared and adjusted. One of the 

most success^! expedients for accomplishing his unworthy 
purposes, is to deceive his neighboar under the spedous 
pretence of doing htm a ^vour ; and at the same time, 
' assuring him that his interest is an object that lies very 
near his heart. Phii^arotrus indeed will seldom fnl to 
do a kind ofiice'to his friend, if he can perHurm it at the 
expense of anotiier, or with advantage to himselfL • He is 
in the highest degree susceptible of flattery, and feeiing 
its tnfiaence, is extremely foMi of laviriiing it on others : 
he will croiidi to, and fiurn. upon his superiors, and them 
who ore able to promote his views of interest ; whilst to 
his inferiors, and those who are, in any manner, depea- 

- dent on his will, he is most imperious and compulsoryw-— 
. With all his vices and defects, Philaroyrus would ap- 
pear, from his own estimattean, the most upright man on 
earth. 

But we turn again to a more amiable picture ; that of a 
Christian in Pagan times. Trite as the example may 
appear, I cannot forbear to introduce to the youthfful 
reader the pious Socrates ; as he ilhistrates my subject 
with still greater ibrce, than any argument yet adduced. 
What but the same ardent love of virtue, for which the 
whole life of that great man- had been most exemplary, 
could enable him to drink with composure" and dignity, 
the fatal cup, which his cruel and unmerited enemies ad- 
ministered, but could not embitter ? Such is the pre- 
dominancy of a ruling passion, and its infl.u«:ice on the 
manners and conduct of mankind ; that to gratify it men 
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will, on the one hand, sacrifice every principle of honour 
and of justice ; and, on the other hand, even hTe itself i 
and such is its constancy, that the terrors of death, so far 
from annihilating or even diminishing if» force, will often" 
times render it more obstinate and vigorous. 

What hath so powerful an influence on- our conduct and 
vepntation, cannot but most deeply a£fect our welfare and 
happiness :^ for though good and ill fortune, contentment^ 
and wretchedness, may not always be the respective con^ 
comitants of virtue and vice ; yet we have the greatest rea- 
son to expect such a dispensation. The consciousness of 
well or ill-doing is not the only reward or punishment even- 
in this life: besides, the home-&lt satisfaction which springs 
frona a rectitude of conduct and a uniform^ practice or 
virtue, will secure us against the secret stinffs oi envy, and 
afford the greatest support in all our difiiciuties^ 

Of how great importance therefore is it, that this ruling 
principle within us should be of such' a nature, as may Icm* 
to laudable and meritorious deedsv Sudi a principle as- 
this ia the love of virtue ; which cannot be too early or too 
carefully cultivated^ It is a friendly plant that, by proper 
cultivation,, will grow in eveiy climate and in every soil ; 
and witt yield the most delicious,, as well as ibe most lucra- 
tive harvest. It will give seOpe to every noble and gener* 
ous feeling, vigour to every benevolent afiection of the 
mind, which we miistdoviolence to oar nature to suppress, 
and exercise to> every private and social duty. Let: then 
our prevailing passion be the love of virtue, such^ at leasts 
as may direct us to the steady and uniform practice of It 
i— of virtue founded on the hroad basis of religion ; with** 
out whose enlivening beam, our reason will prove a vety 
. fallible guide ; she may, indeed, direct our voyage, but will 
hardly bring us to the haven where we wish to be- Qv 

To the Editor- 
Slit, 

As you profess yourself inimical to Judiciary Astrology , 
(which HaB deluded the weaker part of the community for 
many tenturiefr) and every species of deception ; I ara 
encouraged to request the insertion of a few remarks on 
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• an occurrenee that -has lately Ukea ]^AGe m this tonnt ; 
which, though not so extenaively prejadicial to mankind as 

• Astrologyyis yet fraught^ in ray opinion, with much evilii 

Lately, we have heen visited hy a man, who fnresumes 

to teach, what he calls, in his pompous card, *< an entire 

' new sylBtera of writing \' by which a person may become a 

. most beautiful writer of a current hand in two or three 

hours ! This, to otte in the h^it of teadiing youth to 

.write, appears as ridicUlous as a woman (Anst Moors) 

existing several years without sustenance, or Peakin's 

two metallic bodkins, dencmtinated tractors, curing the moat 

inveterate disease, to a medical gentleman. 

I have long admired the reply of that old humdrum 
' fellow, £uoi4ii>, to King Ptolemy^ inquiring if there was 
, n^t any shorter way of coming at Geooaetry, than try his 
elements, viz. that there tioas no Royal road to Geometry. 
Mbreov^, I km convinced, from experience, that there 
are no bye-paths to a proficiency in any art, whatever 
QUACKS may pretend.; and in this pinion, I am su{^orted 
by the late learned Archbi^op Markham, (formerly a 
Schoolmaster) who asserts, that tvhatever^/acUitates ike urt^ 
tends to the ae^nietion of it. And I think it may be laid 
down as a maxim, that great improvement is a inork onions 
time and* great labour; and that nothing important ts 9u£' 
denly ackteved- 

I^w that I may not be accused of substitttting assertion 
for proof, I shall, as brkfly and clearly as I am able, de* 
scribe the method pursued by thi» author in teaching hia 
**^entire new S3rstem.** 

On his appearing in any new district, he exhibits a few 
specimens of ihe writing of his late pupils, contrasted witfa 
a stiff school-boy's scrawl : tiie hand the pupil wrote ere 
he began to practise the ** entire new system.'' The lure 
seldom fails to attract the notice of those who wish t» 
excel without trouble. 

The pupil, in the first lesson, is' desired to write a-sfaort 
sentence, which generally has a very coarse apjiearanoe, 
fur want of proper materials-^ — ^whlch suits the tutor's 
purpose. This he secures in his pocket-book. He now 
provides his new p«pil with a pen^nely pointed^ hot-preited 
paper ^ and the best Japan ink; then the business com- 
mences by his informing him, that he must reduce all his 
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' tum» to sharp poixrts» strike the pen more tovraids the ri_ 
in tbe up strokes^ so that he may be enabled to draw 4fae 
hair strokes in. a right line Irom the bottom tp the top of 

-the down strokes ; and. so on uniformly without any regard[ 
to the curve lines, for these, capitals excepted, form no 
part of the ^^ new system." The a, e^ Cj r, d^ g^ q^ Sfc. 
are formed from the uniform -sharp-pointed strokes; iae 
imtancey as soon as the pupil has freed himself from the 

,T€Hmd school-boy's turns, he is requested to write some- 
thing similar to the word man. — This must be done by 
first writing mwt, and afterwards carefully joining the two 
strokes of the u, at the top, with a fine hair-stroke ; then 
the word man is completea. Also for the letter d^ write 
ilf for the gj ij; and so on, omitting the dots; then join- 
ing the str&es/ as mentioned above, and the il is changed 
into a di and if into sl g: b. dot on the left side of the i 
forms the r, on the right the c. The e is likewise finished 
afterwards from the stroke of the u This makes an imme- 

- diate change in the pupil's writing, which passes for im- 

•provement* As few capitals as possible are used — ^the 

• reascm is evideat : the capitals are written according, to the 
old system, and cannot be reduced to straight lines. 

This is the mystery. — This is the plan to enable a per- 
son to write well in the space of two or three hours. — But 
this is a delusion, as will appear from what follows: — 
When the pupil pays his money, f two, sometimes three 
guineas, before any work is done,) ne expects to become 

• a proficient in writing, in two or three hours ; but mark 
how this dexterous Quack ifianages the business : he looks 
on his watch, and notes the duration of the lesson, which 
is generally about ten or fifteen minutes. A lesson being 
eiven i^out once a week, the pupil has time sufficient to 
tofm his hand according to his preceptor's instructions, 
before the next lesson commences. 

If the pupil be a person with a determined heart, and a 
persevering implication, he will, in the space of three or 
four months, be considered completed. Then one of the 
best written lines is cut out of his book, pasted on a board, 
and contrasted with his first random scrawl, as a fair speci- 
mett ef his improvement, " on an entire new system-— 
acquired in two hours,'' (viz. Uiree or four months.) For 
that is the aggregate of the various ten minutes ne -has 
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noted in hk pocket-book, wfaidi has been spent in giving' 
the instruction. There are other incidents which might 
be added ; but I am fearful of exceeding your limits ; yet 
doubt not, from what has been said, the reader will be con- 
vinced that the whole is a mere deception. 

This, and a variety of other impositions, call loudly for 
the exertions of every man of integrity ; for unless we set 
our faces against all kinds of fraud and deception^ we may 
be considered as reprehensible as the jugglers of the day, 
and totally lose our characters as sound reasoners* 

VIRIDE LIGNUM. 

Drake-street J Rochdahy Oct. 13, 1813. 

ON PERSEVERANCE. 



• '*Patientia Tinces.' 



Of all the varied incentives to stimulate us ta the im- 
provement of the mind in arts and accomplishments, the 
perception and knowledge of our various duties in life, 
none seems so reouisite to be insisted on, and at the san^ 
time so much neglected, as the sentiment contained in the 
motto. The fine fire of genius, the instructive perception 
of the philosopher, the brilliant imagination of tlie poet, 
the deep sagacity of the moralist, or the playful sallies of 
the wit, may all be imitated, if not excelled l^the patient 
and persevering spirit of him, whose mind is regularly and 
unceasingly bent towards the attSainment of one object. 

In all the common concerns, as well as in the more re* 
fine^ pursuits and studies of the mind, this habit is of the 
first importance ; the mechanic who labours at the loom 
for his subsistence, the student who is storine his memory 
with the treasures of learning, the minister who guides the 
helm of the state- vessel, and the traveller who plods his 
unwearied pace, would all defeat their designs, and render 
ail tlieir plans abortive, without the spirit of perseverance. 

And, though it must be admiited, that the limits of 
human existence are too circumscribed to comprehend the 
vast infinitude of those objects of inquiry presented to the 
speculative mind ^ or even to attain the summit <^ perfec- 
tion in any oit, or pursuit of lifs^, the dlfficultiei^ of tl>e 
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joamey will decrease in proportion as our means are en- 
larged ; and our progression will be advanced far mone 
than at the out-set we could havis conceived. 

£very monument of human art^ the proud works of ages, 
the magnificent remains of past times, the tottering and 
tremendous ruins of ancient sculpture, the spacious tent- 
pies, the gigantic columns of Athens or Rome, the ele- 
gancies, the comforts, the conveniencies, and even the 
trifles of domestic life, are so many evident and familiar 
proofs of the value of perseverance. We cannot look 
around us and be insensible of the efiects of this spirit ki 
every labour of human ingenuity or art : it removes moun- 
tmns, and turns the course of the ocean, it levels hills and 
elevates valleys, it builds cities, and cultivates deserts, it 
facilitates the intercourse of nations, and removes the 
boundaries prescribed in the order of nature ; it subdues 
the intractable and savage inhabitant of the forest, and 
moulds ^ untutored, umlisciplined barbarian to a creatotfe 
of r^noement and inteiKgence. 

The flights of genius are uncertain and unsteady; but 
the- progress of patience is slow and unerring; the flame <^f 
fmmcy is brilliant and dazzling, but of short duration ; the 
light of perseverance is faint, but steady, and is constantly 
increasing by the vigilance and zeal of its possessor : and 
he who shall begin a work with this spirit, will be better 
enabled to keep in motion the desire of^ improvement, than 
with the flashes of genius, or the brilliant, but transient 
meteors of fancy. Man, the 'creature of reason, is but 
half formed by nature ; the developing of his powers, tlie 
enlargement of his faculties, the expansion of his mind, 
and the augmentation of his knowledge, must be the work 
of patience ; and it is only needful to remark, in coi\firma- 
tion of these positions, tliat some of the first ornaments to 
science and literature have been indebted, for the import- 
ant discoveries they have published to the world, to a habit 
of perseverance ; to a steadiness of mind, and to a temper 
not to be subdued or seduced from the accomplishment of 
the objects on which they had fixed their views. 

As an instance of the value of perseverance, I shall 
record some of the pufrsutts and accocnplisHments of a man, 
who possesses a degree cf knowledge rarely attained by 
the opulent, or studious, surrounded by ever)!', exteraal 
advantage. 
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This man isj by trade, a weaver, and all his habits and 
manners, owing to hi^ seclusion from the world, (as he 
lives upon a common, thinly inhabited) are marked by 
simpticity mingled with reserve: — indulging the strong 
bent of his inclination, in assiduously observing nature 
from his youth, he has diligently amassed such a collec- 
tion of natural curiosities, as is rarely to be found in a poor 
man's cottage : yet has he not confined his attention merely 
to the collection of natural curiosities; he has also been 
an imitator of nature's works, for his pencil has been in- 
dustriously employed in the delineation of herbs, flowers^ 
fruit, shells, insects, birds, beasts, landscapes, and, occa- 
sionally human figures. He is not only an artist above 
mediocrity in these several departments, (as many of his 
drawings exhibit an intimate knowledge of the rules of 
perspective, and the just efiect of light and shade) but he 
appears to have a familiar acquaintance with the habits, 
the peculiarities, and classification of almost every object 
in the natural world, which has come under his observation* 

Modest and reserved, it is difficult to draw his merit 
from the obscurity in which it is placed ; and he appears to 
unbend himself, to those with whom he is acquainted, 
more from a disposition to communicate pleasure to them, 
than from any ostentatious display of his talents and ac- 
quirements, being ever more ready to listen to any thing 
which shall increase his knowledge, than to obtrude what 
be so intimately and extensively knows himsel€ 

Though he lives remote from society, and rarelv sees 
any person, but his own &mily, he has declared tnat he 
would not exchange his present situation for one of. the 
greatest splendour, as it mieht deprive him of the -oppor- 
tunity of pursuing those studies and anlusements to wnich 
he is so much attached : the fallowing is a favourite senti- 
ment with hitn : 

•• I envy not the great their wealth, 

** Their equipage and state ; 
^ Give me but innocence and health, 

•* I ask not to be great." 

I cannot paint a more perfect p'cture of the indepen- 
dence of his mind tlian the foregoing verse exhibits, which 
he completely identifies. > 
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. Happy, indeed, were it for mankind, could this disposi- 
tion be universally realized, as every one would then learn 
te circumscribe his wishes and his wants to that circle in 
which Providence has placed him. My introduction to, 
and subsequent acquaintance with this extraordinary cha- 
racter, have furnished me with many reflections, and sug- 
gested to me many hints of the value of perseverance- I 
am constrained to acknowledge, when I survey the number 
and excellence of his productions, together with the un- 
wearied assiduity displayed in his collection of those curio- 
sities of nature and art with which he has so amply stored 
ids cottage -cabinet, that no obstacle is too great for 
perseverance to remove, and no labour too extensive for 
patience to overcome. 

I shall, in my next, communicate a tribute, of respect, 
addressed to this original genius. ERRATOR. 

June^ 1813. 

« 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Visitor. 
Sir, 
. Your inserting my Problem, in No. I. of the Quarterly 
Visitor^ gave pleasure to several people in diis place: 
moreover, its solution, in Now II. seems to have had a bene- 
ficial effect on the farmers, some of whom are wealtliy. — 
Now they see their folly in neglecting to have their sons 
initiated in mathematical learning: and have, in conse- 
quence, invited a Schoolmaster^ of scientific acquirements, 
to settte amongst us. And I hope our parishioners will 
be advantaffed by his labours, as ignorance is the bane of 
society. Tbus yon see, from a single spark, what a great 
fire may be kindled ! 

Many inhabitants of this place have agreed to meet in 
the evenings, in tlie school, to read the Quarterly Visitor, 
and a few other publications which they have determined 
to purchase ; ana from which much good is expected to 
be derived. Our little society is composed of an attorney, 
aome farmers, the schoolmaster, and myself. We prefer 
meeting in the school to a public-house, as there is not one 
amongst us that has an inclination ** to put an enemy into 
his mouth to steal away his brains.'' We have met seve« 
tsA times, and have hitnerto gone on pleasantly. We part 
«t a proper hour, eadi thinking himself wiser, or better, 
for the evening's conversation. 
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Lately reading a letter, in your publicatioji, No. III. 
*^0n Paper Currencv" signed Lex^ caused some argument. 
Tke poorer part ot our society seemed to agree that, to 
them, itwas of little consequence disputing whether a guinea 
or a note was better^ «nce it was with difficulty that they 
ooirid dl>tain eith^. Others took up the subject fn various 
ways, and requested that I would hand to you a statement 
of the different arguments that were used ; not doubting 
your readiness to allow them a place in vour entertaining 
laiscellany, if agreeable to your plan ; whence we hope <o 
receive sudi inrormation from Lexy or some other of your 
correspondents, as wtU satisfy us all, and lay the matter 
at rest. The attorney saicC ^If I had one thousand 
pounds to pay for an estate, one thousand pounds in Bank 
of England nc^es. Or Country Banker's notes to the same 
amount, they would be received in full . payment, wttli- 
out objection ; therefore, I think notes are. of the same 
value as guineas." The schoolmaster argued &om different 
principles. He said that, all the world, at least all the 
commercial world, had fixed a value upon gold, superior 
to most bther things, as the medium of payments ; which 
was not the case with notes ; they had little or no intrin- 
sic value : tixat they bad beeonie CMrrent in payment on 
account of their being more portable ; but that their real 
value could only be properly estimated isom. the probabi- 
lity of their being paid when paytnent shall be demanded. 
Tne guiiiea, he said, had a positive value ; but no one 
could affirm that the note had the same value. Various 
accidents happen to eomraereial men, and he was sorry to 
add that several occurrences had taken place within tlie 
last few years, which had too well convinced most people 
that, even the failupe of a Bank is tiot impossible. Now, 
added he, if there is a possibility of the drawer of a note 
failing, the intrinsic value of that note is directly as its 
nominal value, multiplied by the probability that the 
drawer will not fail: but as no probability is pcjual to a 
eertainty; therefore, (coneluded'he) the certainty (the 
golden guinea) is better than the uncertainty, (the note.) 

This argument, (though part of it^was delivered in terms 
that were not generally understood) by its conclusion, 
satisfied most of our society ; even the attornt^y seemed to 
have altered his opinion ; but he said ** the law prohibits a 
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guinea from being pfcid for more than twenty-one shillings." 
An old farmer, who had attended to what had passed' in 
the debate, said', •* Friends, yovv have been disputing about 
what appears to me not to admit of any disputje : I kno^v 
that if r had a golden guinea^ I could readily get, in ex- 
change for it,, twenty-six shillings, (at least I haVe been 
told that r might, aiid. I am incliiTed to believe it) which 
I could not get for. a guinea note. K^ow, unless you can 
make it appear that twenty-one shillings ar^e equal to,, or 
better than twenty-six shillings, there cannot be a doubt 
of the .golden guinea being the better of the two." 

Any law tiiat may be made for a particular society, or 
country, has not neoessariiy any weight in another society 
or country. A person then observed, that Lex had ad- 
luittedthat, nvith 100 golden guineas, if he had them in a 
foreign country, he could biiy a bill, payable in England, 
probably to the amount of ^150. Hien again thi$ question 
returns: are j^-lOS equal to, or better than j^l50? — 
Lex will not say, if he nad Bank of England notes, or any. 
other Banknotes^ abroad, to the amount of 100 guineas, 
that he could' pay them for more than TOO guineas, much 
less has he said, that he could* buy a bill, payable in Eng- 
land,, with them, for- 5^150. He knows that he could not. 
Therefore, the fact seems proved, beyond contradiction, 
that the golden- gukiea is better than a guinea note, be- 
cause more of some useAil article could be obtained for it. 

If, Mr. Editor, you allow this paper a place in your 
entertaining work, and neither £^j', nor any other of your 
correspondents, can throw fresh light on the subject, we 
shall retain this solid conclusion: — a golden guinea is 
Uetter than a bit of paper. 

Market-W^igflton, Octoher 15,-1813. AMICUS. 

THE ADVANTAGES QF PAPER OVER . 
METALLIC GURRENGY. . 

.,tr." Ill' " .^m. . 

To' diffuse .the kffo^leffge of the refltl state of our paper 
ctirrency, would at any' time: be important; but especially 
aV the {hresenf period^- when, on the supposition of its 
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l)eing depreciated, attempts are making by one part of the 
community, at the expense of the other, to screen them- 
Belves from the supposed oppressive effects of its lowering 
value ; not considering that as long as one hundred and 
five bank notes will discbarge a debt of one hundred 
guineas, any argument on the depreciation of our paper 
currency, in support of a pubuc measure, will be as 
** baseless as the fabric of a vision." 

Agreeably to promise, I now collect and arrange my 
thoughts on the advantages of paper over metallic cur* 
j*ency, which are in opposition to a custom that has 
prevailed in most nations for a length of time, and which 
has never been deviated from, but when compelled by 
imperious necessity; nor has the deviation continued 
longer than the necessity has existed. I am aware that 
in prosecuting this task, I shall have .to encounter a 
prejudice, which has increased with ages to the present 
hour. There is something in prejudice, of so repulsive a 
nature, that the greatest efforts of truUi have frequently 
been baffled in attempting to dislodge it. 

. If my hope of success depended on the will, it would 
be feeble; but as faith, in all terrestrial concerns, is the 
creature of evidence, and the will has not any power to 
counteract it, my hope is, that I shall be able to make it 
sufficiently obvious that the advantage is with paper, and 
create a wonder, n^t that an error is discovered, but 
that ignorance should have reigned so long. Qn viewing 
separately tlie different species of currency of which our 
circulating medium is composed, it will not x>nly be seen 
that they are all serviceable in promoting the ends of 
commerce ; but from Which the public receives the most 
profit, and by which it sustains the greatest loss. 

Notwithstanding -the inconvenience which frequently 
attends tlieir use, guineas are a sort of real property, 
and, on obtaining them, we come into the possession of 
substantial wealth : And why ? For the following -evident 
reason : All people^ in all nations, are agreed in thinking 
so; otherwise it is doubtful whether, on aminute examina- 
tion of its qualities, a guinea might be proved of su^h 
real use as could not be supplied by metal of another 
kind, and at a value with which' goM wiHi)ear no com- 
pjirison. 
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As a substitute for these absentees, we have transfer- 
rable securities, or itinerant promises, issued from the 
bank, and from which it realizes an interest of five per 
cent, per annum ; and were it not for the conditions on 
which we take them, the person who holds a bank note 
one year, would be entitled to five per cent, on the whole 
of its specific value, which would more than compensate 
for the ^fference between present and future possession. 
The amount of credit given by the public to the bank, for 
the use of its paper, I estimate at 20)000^000/. and the 
annual interest, which the public receives for this vast 
sum, (according to a statement made by Mr. Thompson, 
in the House of Commons, as reported in the Traveller^ 
a London newspaper) is 42,00u. — The remaining sum 

i 958,0009.) flows mto the bank. These notes circulate 
iirough the kingdom, and are considered as much in 
their own sphere at the Tweed, as in London. In this 
respect they differ from bankers' notes, another species 
of our currency,, the circulation of which is considerably 
more limfted, with ' tHe exception of some, which ore 
payable in London. The amount in value of these is 

generally allowed to be equal to what is issued from the 
ank of England. The stamp duty, on guinea notes, is 
equal to four . months' interest, the larger ones something 
}es8; and, were they renewed every four months, the public 
would receive, annually, one million, for money thus lent 
to the different banks. But suppose those notes to con*- 
tinue in circulation a little, more than ten months^ the 
yearly receipts would be' reduced to 4»38,000/^ As bills 
of exchange were in use when guineas were plentiful, 
they are not considered a substitute for them r they, 
nevertheless, constitute a part of our circulating medium. 
Like the two^ former; they owe their circulation to public 
credit ; but, in other respects, differ fronr both : the 
former are payaMe on demand^ but as they have not the 
word interest thereon, as promissory notes, not any inte- 
rest can be obtained : On the contrary, a bill of exchange^ 
payable two months after date^ for 1.00/. is- at first valued 
at 99/. 3*. 4«?. only, but rises in value at the rate of SJrf. 
fer diem J till 100/. become dtie; and, whoever possesses it, 
13 entitled to the above sum for every day he keeps it*. 

o2 
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The drawer, or he for whose use the bill ib diMwxks ftm 
the interest or discount; or, if |iaid for valiieceaeiviad vol 
^aod«» fche difOecence between a biU papdUe after daXe^ 
j^d what isx^alied cash, is genexaUy acknowledged in th^ 

m addition Xo this, the stamp 4uty on them is j^Bxly 
^egual Xo ^ per .cient. and, therefore, so far from bills »Qf 
exchaoge beii^g an imposition on the public^ -tb^ public 
.aj!e impo^iiiig on the drawers, by charging ^them 7i.pcr 
xenti instead ^* 5. It is impossible to ascertain what sum 
atamps of Jrhis Jund will produce in one year ; but if we 
take it at 2K}JdO0l. forming a Xotal of ^OOJOOOl. yearbr 
mcame, arisii^ from p^j^i* currency, ,(j^g?:eeing with 
pother statement by .Mr. T. viz* that Joe^as warranted i^ 
saying, that private ^bankers paid nearly half a j^piUion £air 
^amps jou ji«tes 0»d bills of exchange J the xe^saindefl^ 
whatever aum9^£f>pears to be m>equall«^| u oot4)n/e^mtabl)^ 
fUvided bet w ee n the Baaxk of Englana and all ,the cfumtiy 
,baoks. 

. . If a man, inyolyed in debt, for .which he is paying 
^terest, should increase that debt lor the purpose of 
adorning his house with useless ori^aments, would be 
deemecTindiscreet; what would be tiiougbt inf a (coounu- 
jiity, in circumstances bordering on insclv^^cy, and 
keeping up the semblance of adUience, by hold^g in 
jMissession 4iOJ0OOfiO0l, of specie^ and thereby sustainiiag 
a loss of interest whicb^ in fourteen yea^, womd be equal 
to the principal ? 

If a national bank had been estobllj^hed, and a pApe^ 
currency issued, at the time the first part^of our national 
debt was contracted, the specie drawn from circulatloiv 
and ^.pplied to the purpose of a sinkii^ fund, might, by 
this time^ have increased to. a sum eiqual to our present 
national debt. 

I have been informed, that it was the .p^inioa af 
3fr. Locks, that if the quantity of money in circulatiofi 
was doubled, or, as the moderp phrase is, ** pushed itito 
circulation,'^ the price of labour,, ^nd of ev^^y neoessary 
.article of domestic use, would rise in price ceAt.per cent. 
ScMosething from the works of this oelebrate4.|iuthor,4ia3 
.heen quoted by almost ^very one, who lias wcittex^ pr 
snoken on any science in wjiich he (Mr. L.) had pre- 
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vidusly written ; and, in disputed cases, if his opinion 
could be placed in either scale^ that was sure to prepon- 
derate; but when we find him taking the effect for the 
cause, we forget the man, and examine his works. '< As 
there neyer was an opinion, however absurd, which has 
not been maintained by some philosophers/' that he should 
have been of this opinion is the less surprising. Other 
writers more recent, but of ]ess note, have declaimed 
against paper money, attributing thereto nearly all the 
evils of which poor or rich complain ; and asserting '< this 
has been the cause of the rise in price of the necessaries 
of life, and if it goes on a few years, it will be productive 
of incalculable mischief/' Here we have assertion for 
proof — a great and increasing calamity, with which the 
bankers are charged as. the authors. But to attempt to 
disseminate doubtful sentiments, by solitary assertion^ is 
absurd ; it is presuming on public confidence, and argues 
self-complacency. That respectable bankers (and I know 
not of any that are otherwise) issue their notes on- terms 
different from those on- whrch they parted with their 
'^tneas, I have yet to learn; but of this I am certain, that 
m all cases, where credit is concerned, the risk is thB 
same. That an increase of population, and a general 
rise in the price of floating property, will require an aug- 
mentation of the circulating medium, is admitted ; and 
this would be the case, of whatever materials it rra& 
composed, as the folio wing examples will clearly evince. 

A hop-merchant, at the proper season, lays out a capital 
of 400^. ; between that and the next season, the article 
rises 50 per cent, in price ; and admitting the consumption 
to be the same, it will require a capital of 600^* to pur- 
chase the usual quantity. 

A manufacturer of piece-goods, with a capital of 1500^. 
employs one hundred weavers, and gives two months 
• credit with his goods ; but slunild tlie raw materials and 
wages rise 50 per cent, (no uncommon thing) it becomes 
ni^essary, either to discontimie in his employ, one-third 
of his weavers ; take more, or give less credit i or obtain 
750^. from a banker, or elsewhere : the second resource is, 
in part, impossible ; for the merchants will be in the same 
situation as himself. 'The inconveniences, in* such cases, 

©•3 
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not equally well adapted for demonstration : some are 
scarcely cognizable by the senses, and the proof in others 
is inductive, not evident. That the proofs of contritance 
may be universally effective, they must be obvious ; to be 
obvious, they must be analogous to the mechanical con*- 
trivances of man, which use has made familiar. — This test 
we will apply to the several departments of creation. 

To those who are conversant with the Heavenly bodies, 
evidence, the most subtle and conclusive, is presented'; 
but there is nothing in the simple aspect of the stars, the 
apparent motions of the sun, and phases of the moon, that 
is at all analogous to the mechanical inventions of men, — 
** The Heavenly bodies, indeed," to use the words of 
Pa LEV*, ** do not come within our mechanics ; we have 
nothing wherewith to compare them, no invention, no dis- 
covery, no operation, no resource of art, which in this 
rfespect resembles them." Astronomy, therefore, is with- 
out the pale we have proposed. With respept to the vege- 
table kmgdom, our knowledge of the means that are 
adapted to the growth, fecundity, and properties of plants, 
is very small ; we know that these effects exist, ana infer, 
that there are causes adequate to their production. But 
as these causes are unseen, if we .except the claims €f£ 
observers with the microscope ; we are astonished, but not 
instructed. We are not ignorant of the theories that 
would explain the functions of the blossom, and the leaves 
of plants ; and we are also aware that they are as yet un- 
proved. Were it not, indeed, for the contrivances manr- 
rested in the package of the seeds of^ grapes ; in the ten- 
drils of the vme ; and in the down that is attached to the 
seeds of compound flowers ; we should feel disposed to 
overturn the Theistic pretensions of this lovely science. 
These exceptions, however, are too few, much too few, to 
recommend it as a study that contains the elements of 
Theism. The Anatomy of insects may as yet be said to 
be unknown. It would be unfair,- however, m us to deny, 
that, in their exterior structure, there are many beautifiil 
contrivances, and those too analogous to the production of 
human genius. The corselet and wing-cases of the coleop- 
teras, are to all intents and purposes, a suit of armour.-^ 
The silken wings of fiies are like the sails of a wind- mill, 

* Palej*s Natural Theology, p. 379. 
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saw a boat-% sidmoiii^g in .a ^pond^ did not .me » (boiit 
in^pqlled by. a pair of .oars. To tkese vre may. add tbe ;l>4g 
of the silk-worm .and the spider, ,and the ikux^of .the;glaw- 
w:onn. ButJiowever'beautifuloiKnd^conclusirvey the»^ ev^ 
4eix:es .will be found inferior ,tp Xhe .bold vpecipfiena A1191- 
^on\y x^QOtaioa ; and this, together with the in^portance ^ 
the other reasons thatprpss it on, our attention, ;gives it n 
Jdeoided preference, rrom .what has. been said of £nto- 
yaolqgy^ the insufficiency of Botany, and the total want ^ef 
jnechanical evidence in Astronomyi w^ are disposed tp 
Infer, that, the farther we advance. in the scale, of nature^, 
in our progress frominaniniate to animaited be^igs,/in the 
I same pi?oportion, a designed and studied meclu^ntsm is 
Apparent According to this principle, the ani^nal kin^ 
jxom, whicli is the next in order, abounds wiith the evidence 
.we want. It does so. Here we find creaXions that eoniain 
x^ontcivances most complete, ^nd mechanism jthe mosit 
Subtle, but they are purely Anatomical. The quest icxn 
then of choice is in a narrow compass ; it rests betwee^i 
buman iind comparative Anaton^y. The important rel^i^ 
tion of the former again press upon the mind, and jdeter^ 
ruination rests upon them. 

We rest our oars then upon Anatomy, and anud th^ 
multitude jpf proofs that delight 4^. satiny Che mind> wp 
Jbave singled, out the following : 

The luunan eye has been employed b^ most writers o|i 
Tlieolo^y, hut tliis is not a reason why it should be Qwjeb- 
.ted:. its frequent application oxdy shews how well adaptgd 
,it IS to the purpose of conviction. The jxumors of .thi9 
organ are lenses of diSercnt refracting ppKer^s, properjy 
^justed 4 they are inclosed in a case- of ordinary nntttefy 
JUke the tube of a telescope, ^nd In front arc protected l^y 
the cornea, a medium of great strength, but .perfectly 
'trani^parent; it is, indeed, a perfect telascop^. Light iis 
the means by which objects Are made visible. Were th^ 
•eye exposed t^o its unrestrained influence, blindness would 
ensue ; its Ainctions, indeed, could not result from the well- 
contrived «Uucturc of the organ. Consid6rii;ig nbe ^ye.-^ 
a simple telescope, this is not apparent ; but it is-somethii^ 
more ; it is an organ of sensation, and unless some provi- 
sion were contrived to regulate the ingress of the day, the 
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function of the material which gives to it sensation, wouTd 
be destroyed. We are thus led to examine the contrivances 
which are adapted to let in light in useful quantities ; and 
to simplify the subject, we shall confine our attention to 
the cornea, which may be called the window of the eye. 
The window of a house is furnished with a curtain, which 
is let down during the fervour of the day to mitigate the 
blaze ; and when its radiance is eclipsed by the twilight, 
the curtain is drawn up, and the window is exposed.^ The 
cornea also has a curtain (iris) perfectly analogous, aT- 
though different in structure, a circumstance which arises 
from the circular form of the window of the eye. It is, 
however, a curtain ; and in: its centre is a hole, the size of 
which changes with the mutations of the day. When ex- 
cessive light demands exclusion, the aperture (pupil) 
contracts ; and when the shadows lengthen, the perforation 
widens, and the cornea is sufficiently uncovered. Now 
had the eye been framed to perform its functions without 
an iris,, the sentient part must have been adapted only to 
the blaze of noon ; and we should have been in darkness 
when the sun was not in the meridian. Windows, too, 
which are much exposed, are furnished with a penthouse 
from without : in villages, the coverings of huts effectuate 
the purpose of exclusion. — A like provision for the cornea 
is tne eye-beow, which needs no particular descrip- 
tion. The eaves of the hut shelter the window from 
the rain that pours from the roof: the eye-brows securp 
the eye from the sweat that trickles down the forehead. 
The last, and most important, furniture of a window are the 
shutters ; these exclude all light, and keep the glass 
from injury. — The shutter of the cornea are the eye-lidrf, 
<the uses of which exactly correspond. They have also an 
intermediate power ; their edges are fringed with hairs 
closely set, so' that though the eye-lids are thrown opeii, 
the eye is yet protected Irom excessive light. Some pro- 
visions for the protection of the eye, subordinate to these, 
cannot be neglected. — To keep the* surface moist, and 
wash away the dust that incommodes it, a sponge is hid- 
den in the outer corner of the orbit; which being con- 
stantly supplied with water, on occasion inundates the eye. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR TRANSLATION. 



Mr. Editor^ 

As the following Epigram was written by a gentleman 
of classical taste and ability, and is allowed <to have a con- 
siderable share of satirical wit ; I will thank any of your 
readers .to favour me with a poetic translation, 

I. remain your's, &c. JUVENIS, 

J^APOLEGN AB EXERCITU SUO 

FUGIENS- 



** Vicimus : et.gereremus xidhuc nova proelia, CIvcSi 

*^ (Credere ver aci ne dubitate duel,) 

<* Augeretque meas nova jam victoria lauros, 

** Assiduus popuH ni revocasset amor.'' 

O felix lepidumque caput.: — Tu siccine vincis ? 

3Iacte igitur fama, vincere perge precor^ 

Dum tibi bellauti levis baud victoria vinci, 

Atque triumphus erit " fiillere et effugere." 

5Enisrt»nri0f to <©ttcrk^. 

{\ 4) Answered hy^ii^V \ifLVi:s% BridHnglon. 

It IS well known that the chemical action which bodies 
have on each other, is regulated.accordin^ to their affinity 
or tendency to united For instance, soda unites, readily 
with muriatic acid, and forms with it a neutral salt ; but if 
to. this we add a little sulphuric acid, the soda will quit 
the former and unite with the latter, on account of its 
having a greater affinity to sulphuric than muriatic acid* 
All substances .likewise lose their original characters^ dur- 
ing their union : for both alkali ^nd acid are extremely 
-corrosive when applied to the skin separately ; but if they 
.are mixed until neutralized, they are perfectly harmless, 
by baying a nearer affinity to each other than animal 
matter. Thus bot1i carbon and iron hav.e a strong tei>- 
dency .to unite with oxygen, when not combined with any 
other substance ; or even if they s^re combined with any 
thing for which they have not so ^reat an affinity as to 
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oxygen, they will quit) it for the latter. But with Black 
Lead, the carBon cannot oxydize, being already engaged 
with the iron ; and the iron cannot oxydize, being, occupied 
with the carbon,. having a greater affinity to each other than 
td ox3^enft 

There is another reason wHv carb^on does rrot coTtfljitie' 
with the oxygen of tire aftmdspliere (whemised for die pur- 
pose mentioned in thequeryji: it has little* or ffo affinity t^' 
it, unless, it Be. intensely: hgt ;. or^we: should not be able to 
keep charcoal, but in close vessels ; for if exposed to the 
air, it would unite with the oxygen^ contained iii it^ and 
totally disappear in a state of carbonic acid. 

Not being convinced wheliier iron or oxygen was the 
greatest favourita with carbon in a redhelit, I exposed 
some black lead to a tolerably high temperature.;- and, at 
the same time; pemiittedthe atmospheric air to havefi'ee 
access to it ; thinking if I iitcreased the carbon's affinity to 
oxygen, by an- increase' of heat, itmi^itqiiit die iron ^fbr 
that substance. The result of d)is experiment was, that 
the black lead became a little browner, on cooling ; which 
plainly shewed, that my expectations were realized) (fi^r it 
IS to carbon that blacK.lead owes its dark colour) tliough 
only in a partial manner : for it still possessed all its origi- 
nal, adhesive, shining^, and evety other qtmlity, except 
that of colour. — From w'hichit appears, that in black lead, 
there is a quantity of carbon, that is only mechanicaUu 
united Avitii it; otherwise the iron is not aiile to unite with 
8p large a proportion, in a high temperature^ as a mode- 
rate one. ' — ' 

(l5) Answered hy Aom; Cifidnslmrg. 

Melody is' confined to sound alone : Harmony is pro- 
duced in objects of sight as well as hearing, liius, on 
viewing a iUbric; suppose of the Tuscan order of architec- 
tinre, with its columns^ arches, cornices, pediments, balus- 
ttes, &c. all in symmetrical proportion, and displayed 
according to the rules of art; that building deh'ghts the eye, 
as all its parts iiarmoni^e ; but if a Gfothic stoire rises from 
it, or an arch is supported by Corinthian pillars, it ceases 
to be beautiful, the parts do not correspond, the harmony 
is lost. The same maybe suid respecting scenes in nature* 
If we behold on one hand a rough, bold, projecting rock, 
-^ound the base of which wimls a rivulet ; on the other side. 
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a cataract foaming down a precipice, the distance closed 
by lofly mountains, the fore-groutid composed of loose 
fragments of rocks, and stumps of blasted trees : wild as it 
IS, this scene gives pleasure, for its parts all harmonize. 
Take away the cataract, and substitute an artificial casr 
c^ade^ or a fountain springing from. the shell of a Triton, 
and falling into a smooth alabaster basin ; and, in place of 
the rifled trunk, a tigering poplar, 6t weeping willow 2 
though these objects may be peculiarly beautiful in tbem* 
ftelves, or in a pleasure garden, here thev appear absurd ; 
for the harmony of the scene U destroyed by them. 

Harmony consists in a proper arrangement of the com* 
ponent parts of a view, so as to preserve an unity of design » 
every part striking the eye at once, as an object placed 
there but to add beauty to the rest. 

Harmony of sounds may sometimes be found even in 
discord ; as in a pack of hounds in full cry, or the music 
of a farm-yard; all these harmonizing in themselves, though, 
we must own, they are not exactly melodious. On the 
contrary, the numerous varieties of feathered songsters, 
which inhabit the groves, when joining in concert^ yield a 
most enchanting melody; but musicians will not define 
this to be a perfect harmoni^ 

In mUsic, " melody is a series of sounds which succeeds 
one to another, in a manner agreeable to the ear;'* as in 
songs or tunes, of one part only. ** A chord is that which 
^ arises from the mixture of several sounds heard at the 
same time ; and harmony is, properly, a series of chords, 
which in their succession, one to another, delights the Car. 

** The character of ».just harmony is only to form, in 
some measure, one system with the modulation, so that 
from the whole taken together, the ear may only receive 
one indivisible impression." This is applicable to duets, 

trios, &c. — 

The same by Mr. Yorke, GuUhro*, 

• Melody is the agreeable effect of different musical 
sounds successively arranged; so that melody, mu this 
sense, is the effect of a single part. 

Harmony is the agreeable result of the union of two or 
more musical sounds heard at the same time, so tliat h?.r- 
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mony Is the eflfect of two parts, at leasts — As, therefore, » 
continued inccession of musical sounds produces melody^ 
jso-does a continued coisbination of tlieseproduce harmony* 

Messri. Hvne and Wintvard answered it thus-^ — The dif^ 
iiRerence betwixt melody and harmony is conspicuous in the 
Ibllowing observations. Melody is that sensation expe- 
rienced in listening to a single instrument, or voice, per- 
forming a consecution of sounds that does not create dis- 
gust. Harmony consists in the adaption of other notes to 
a system of melody, so as to cause delight, terror, or other 
i^ensations. Some affirm, that independent of melody, 
an?/ succession of tones xnay be harmonized: but those who 
have approached the recesses of Phonics are, I believe^ 
<!onvinced of the contrary. 

Messrs. Cavili, Harrison, and Treeing, ingeniously 

answered this query* 

^' (16) Answered hy Mr. England, Normanhy. 

It has been said of some, perhaps with more peevish- 
ness than certainty, that when they have not -known ho\ir 
to account for various phenomena, they have ascribed tlie 
cause to the power of electricity. I shall, nevertheless, 
ascribe the appearances m question to the same cause ; 
for, I think the experiment of Romieu fully proves it to 
be an electrical phei>omen6n ; though it does not ascertain 
tiie manner in which the electric fluid operates on'th& 
water, or cam])hor. 
" Having put (says he) small pieces of camphor, about 
\ or j: of a line in diameter, on the surface of a glass of 
-water, a rotatory motion of the pieces of camphor suc- 
ceeded ; and, when the water was touched with an in- 
^sulated body, as glass, sulphur, or rosin, the motion con- 
tinued ; but if the water was touched with a conducting 
substance, the 'motion ceased." 

The same hy J. W. Barton, 

This is probably owing to electricity. A piece of Iron- 
wire, brought in contact witli the surface of the water, 
appare^itly abated the motion ; whilst an insulating sub- 
stance, brought in contact with another vessel containing 
camphor, jiroduced no eifectJ 
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(17) Answered hf Mr. Hike.- 

GRAMkARiATfs tell US, a noun qfmtdtitude is one that 
signifies man^. Under this vague definition, song is sueh| 
being composed of many words, lines, &c. Were 1 inclined 
to be captious, I might adduce numerous other^examples^ 
equally remote from the usage of correct writers, and de« 
fend my positions under the protection of the above defi- 
nition.^ I shall, however, be content if the Editor, will 
aUow me to ask of the Philologists who contribute to the 
Visitor, a less general, but more satisfactory criterion of 
a noun qfmuliihide, ' . . 

' The same hy Mr. J. £.^G4svax, SwrfleeL - 
CoLtECTiVE nouns, or nouns of multitude, are such as 
suggest the idea of number ; as the people, the multitude ; 
and there' are some which exhibit to the mind the idea of 
the whole as one thing.; as ** the court, the house of corn** 
mons, &c." hxxtsong cannot be classed under either of these 
heads ; hence, I conclude it is nc^ a noun of multitude. 

In nearly the same manner, Messrs. Cavillf Harrison^ 
Maffettf Wintvard, and Yorke^ answered this query. 

(l8) Answered bf^ A&TRoaouiCTjSy H0wden»- ^ 

To define the word mornings has been vainly attempted 
by several phildlogers j^ but it has b^en at length achieved 
by A grammarian of considerable eminence, now numbered 
with the deadf He makes it appear that after the sun has 
risen it is no longer morning; that the morning commences 
with the dawn, and ends at the rising of the sun. 
. All lexicographers agree that evening Is tliat part of the 
day which is light after the sun is set. 

Astronomers assert that crepmculum begins and ends 
when the sun is about 18 degrees below the horizon. Now, 
having the latitude of the {>laGe (53° 50') and the declina- 
tion of the sun {W BT) the time of day-break is found 
to be 2^"' 14>' ; and the time of the sun's rising 4^'^«- 
53' ; therefore 4?^«- ^3^ — 2*^* 14' := S"*"- 39', the lengtlt 
of morning'tmligktf or morning. 

^ Again, the length qf the evening'tmUghty or evening 
(supposing the sun's declination not to have changed) is 
also 2»»'«' 39'. lU beginning 7*"- 7', and its end 9'^"- W. 
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According to this definition of mornings I fear few of , 
the fair ladies of Hull can, with propriety, bid their friends 

food morning I as I conjecture not many of them have 
eheld " the blush oi Aurora^ when tinging the morii/* 
This query wa& ingeniously answered by Messrs. Eng-- 
land, Gasvaey Hine^ Lucinday Maffett^ and Wimoard* 



(\9) JBf^Mr.¥B.omn£fPfymotttk. 
Are ellipsis and oval synonymous terms ? 

^^--'^^ (20) JBy Mr, Winwaed, P/ymeuM. 

Why are we enabled to discern the moon when she is 
betwixt us and the sun ? ■ 

(21) By Mr. Cavhl, Beighton. 
It has been conjectured that the darkness ^mentioned 
in Ltikey 24! chap. 45 v.) which happened' at Uie thne of 
Our Saviour's crucifixion, was an eclipse of the sun. 
I beg leave to solicit the opinions of some of the ingenious 
contributors to the Visitor, concerning this phenomenon* 

(22) Bi^ Mr. Hike, PfymovA. 
■ Ik perusing a work, printed at the close of the 18th 
century, I met with the following passage, in a descrip- 
tion of Greenland : 

<< The globe is here so round, that even at the distance 
of six miles, in a calm, the masts of a ship only are dis* 
cpverable ; at eight miles, no other part can be seen but 
the topmast, and at twelve miles distance, the flag only !** 
What does the author mean ? 



(2S) By Eliza, Scvicoatet. 

Why do the ladies of this isle generally learn the 
French language, (thelaneuageof that nation whose man^ 
ners and writings are despised,) while the eentlemen, who 
wish to acquire a good education, always learn the Latin 
tongue ? 

Would not the morals of our females receive more im^ 
provement from the study of the latter^ than the former ? 
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(24) J?jf A. B. 

RsauiREO the origin of the word mahogany : as it is 
not to be found in Bailey, Johnson, or in any of oar 
modem lexicographers. ; Is the discovery of that wood, or 
its use in articles of domestic furniture, posterior to the 
era of Johnson's Dictionary ? — Or is it a local term ; and, 
therefore, not admitted into a lexicon of the English lan^ 
guage. It has sometimes be^n asserted, that its omission 
in Johnson, arose from prejudice ; but, as it is omitted ij> 
other dictionaries, that opinion is evidently errpneousi 
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(25) By Mr. Enguwnd, 
If a piece of quick lime be .plunged in water, it will be 
quickly pulverised. But if it be immersed in ale, it be* 
comes nearly as' hard and firm as it wa^ before it was burnt, 
and will not afterwards pulverize when immersed in water, 
unless it be burned a second time. How is this to be 
accounted for ? 



UNPARALLELED BARBARITY 

0/ fltEDERIC WJLLIAM the FIRST^ towards his SOX, 

and M. BE KATTi 



This capricious and unfeeling monatch seems to havo 
been a total stranger to those qualities, the cultivation and 
exercise of which are so essential to the dignity of the 
regal character. Humanity, indeed, shudders at Uie peru> 
sal of his enormities, which «qual in turpitude any that are 
recorded in the pages of history. We would not lay be- 
fore our readers the following particulars of tlie conduct 
of this regal monster, towards tne unfortunate De Katt, 
if we did not think that, by so doin^, we should be con- 
sidered as tacitly reminding our readers of the importance 
of duly regulating their dispositions : the utter neglect of 
this duty rendered Frederic William the First, the 
curse and tormentor of his species. 

Frederic, the son of the barbarian whose unprece- 
dented cruelty we are about to narrate, in order to avoid 
:the recurrence of ill treatment to which he was daily and 
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hourly liable from his father, had more than once meditated 
his escape ; and would have accomplished his purpose, had 
it not been for the treachery of a valet. The discovery of 
his son's intention, enraged the cruel monarch to the 
highest degree. He ordered the young Prince to Custrin, 
allowing him only sixpence a-day for his support ; and he 
condemned M. De Katt, who had determined to accom- 
pany the Prince in his flight, to be executed at Custrin» 
tn his presence ; which horrid behest was actually carried 
into effect. The following account of this transaction, 
worthy of the days of Nero, is extremely affecting : of 
its verity, there can be no doubt, as we have it from the 
pen of Frederiga Sophia Wilhelmima, the dai^hter 
of the cruel tjrrant :— 

** General Lefel and President MimcRow entered the Prince's 
room, in the morniiig, a little before Katt appeared, and endcA- 
▼otired to prepare the Prince in the best manner they could for 
this horrible scene. It is said, that he was in such a state of despot 
and grief as had never before been witnessed. In the mean tmie^ 
ScBEKK was rendering the like friendly office to Katt. On 
entering the fortress, he said to him, ** continue firm, my dear 
Katt; you are going to endure a severe trial; you are at Cus- 
trin, and you will see the Prince Royal." ^Rather say," an* 
swered Katt, '' that I am going to have the greatest consolation 
that could have been granted to me." Wiui these words, he 
ascended the scafic^. My unfortunate brother was then forced to 
stand at the window. He attempted to throw himself out of it, 
but was prevented. ** I entreat you, for hectven^s sctke,^* said the 
Prince to those who were around bim, ^d^j/ tkeexectdion; I shall 
inform the Kingy thai lam ready to renozmce my right to the croam, 
if his Majesty will pardon Katt J* M. De Munchow ^stopped the 
Prince's mottth with a handkerchief. When the Prince saw Katt, 
he exclairaed, '' how wretehed I am,, my dear Katt I lam the cause 
of your deaths — Would to heaven, I were in your placed ** Ah P* 
replied Katt, " {/' / had a thousand lives, I ivould saer^e them all 
for your Royal Highness,** At the sajpe time he droi^;)ed on his 
knees : one of his servants attempted to blind-fold him, but he would 
nbt sufier it, and elevating his thoi^hts to heaven, he ejaculated, 
" my God I I connnU my soul into thy handi /" Scarcely had he 
pronounced these words, when his head, cut off at one blow, rolled 
at his feet. The trunk, in its fall, extended its arms towards the 
window where my brother had been ; but he was there no longer^: 
he had fiunted away, and the gentlemen about him had laid him on 
his bed, where he remained senseless for some bourse When he 
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recovered his seiisesy the first object that struck his eyes was the 
manned coipse of poor Katt, which had been placed in such a 
manner, that he could not- avoid seeing it. Ilus g^asdy <ibiect 
tiirew Imn into a second swoon, whidi was^ succeeded by a. violent 
^er. M. De Mukchow, in spite of the order of the Ku^ Jet die 
curtains down, and sent for physicians, who found the Prutce in a 
very dangerous state." 



ANECDOTE 

OF THE LATE 

ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 



When Dr. Markham, the late Archbishop of York, 
filled the important situation of head -master of West- 
minster school, the impartiality of his conduct was ob- 
served to be so 'perfect^ Lacedemonian, that LVcurgus 
himself never made less ^^^ii^ction between the different 
classes of his subjects than the Doctor did ; of which the 
following is an instance.— *— The son of a nobleman, on 
his first entrance into the school, approached th^ Doctor^ 
and inquired if there was not a proper place for the stu- 
dents of nohlejamilies ; and if there was, }n what part of 
it he was to be seated ? The mode in which this question 
was asked, probably gave occasion to the Doctor to an- 
swer nearly as follows : — " You, Sir, with more confidence, 
and consequently less respect for me than you ought to 
feel on this occasion, inquire for your proper place in this 
school ; it is, therefore, my duty to intorm you,, that here 
the only distinctions that are made, are those which arise 
from superior talents and superior application. The youth 
that wishes to attain eminence, must endeavour by assi- 
duity to deserve it : therefore your place, at present j is on 
the Igfmest seat of the lo>voestJbrm. You will rise in acade- 
mical rank according to your scholastic merit ; and I shall 
be extremely glad to see your genius and application 
carry you in a very short time to the head of your forin> 
and indeed to the head of the school. May each of your 
transactions, th^efore, be distinguished by literary- exer- 
tions, the only means by which you can hef e arrive at 
literary honours," 
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Nee safU est pulckra esse Poemata^ dtdcia sunto. 



ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 



Come, sentle miise> my song inspice,— 

Come, nil me with poetic fire; 

Teach me to sing in artless lays. 

Soft soothinff Melancholy's piiaisc. 

Yes, Melancnoly^ lovely maid, 

I woo thee :--Come, then, to my aid : 

Oh ! ''calm to peace** my troubled breasi;, 

My boist'rous passions lull to rest ; 

On me, a poor weak mortal, deign to ahed 

Thv mfluence bemgn, — 
Recall that peace of mind which bqrv if M^ 

That peace which once was mine; 
For (hou cmi*8t ease the wounded hearty . 
Can*st cool affliction's keenest smart, 

By Biy soft soothing pow'rs : 
In midst of all this world of woes. 
That mortal who tliy presence knows^ 

May still taste happy hours- 
Aided by thee, Oh ! Melancholy I 
rd spurn the world, its pride and folly. 

And all its empty joys ; 
They, at the most, please but an hour. 
Then troubles come, misfortunes low'r; 
The clouds disperse before thy pow'r. 

Thy presence never cloys. 
With thee and Meditation, tefider maid, 
I'd seek some peaceful,, some sequester'd glade; 
Where, safe retir'd from ail the noise and stnier 
Of busy man, I'd lead a happy life. 
No cares to vex. 
No fears perplex, 

Fd taste new joys unfelt before ; 
I still should say. 
Each coming day, 

Thy charms' enraptur'd more and more! 
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Thanks, heavenly fair, 
Tl^ou hear'st my pray*r; 

Thy soothug influeBce, goddess, now I feel ; 

That influence which my wounded heart can heal 
Thrice hallow'd be thy sacred name; 
I feel it gUde throup^ all my firame; 
Soft o'er iny soul diifnsiRg peace, 
Whilst care, and pain, and troubles cease, ' 

And blissful visions o'er my senses steaL 
To thee alone the powV is giv'n. 
To waft our thousnts firom Barth to Heav'n ; 
To raise them hi^ above this earthly sphere ; 
Yet,— grant one thot^t on what my soul holds dear: 
Let me look back on scenes whidi long are past. 
Which I can ne'er forget whilst life-sh^ last ^ 
Ob ! grant my pray'r t 

Methmks I heard thee say, 
^ Dwell on these pleasures each succeeding day : 
** Short-liv'd and transient are all earthly joys, 
''Each fleeting pleasure some new care destroys; 
^ Think on thy vain fantastic schemes of bUss,. 
^ How frail they are, — and then, remember this,— 
^ True happiness can ne'er be found below, 
** Man is himself the cause of all his woe." 

Yes, Goddess, I am thine,— my vows receive; 
Contented, Til this world for ever leaVe^ 

And to some lonely desert flee. 
Where, in some hermit's cell. 
For ever will I dwdl 

In solitude with thee; 
Tranquillity, my constant guest ; 
No racking cares shall there molest 

That peace which thou alone can'st gire : 
I then shall taste the sweets of life. 
Whilst busy man with all his strife. 

For happiness, shall only Uve : 
For thou can^st cahn mjy troubPd breastf 
My boistr'ous passions full to rest ; 
To thee alone the pow'r is gv*n. 
To waft our thpugnts finom Earth to Heav^n^ ! 

ACaB. 
Gainsburghf Jan. 10, 1813^ 
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BRITANNIA,— AN ODE. 



See, rinng from Old Neptuke's mde domain, 
Beitannia proudly lifb her august head ; 
Behold the haughty Rmer of the main. 

Inspiring all her hostile foes with dread* 
Britannia h^ ! majestic queen i 

The mistress of the world ; 
In ev'iy clime thy rage has been 
With dreadful fory hurl'd. 

In vain the world, with all its pow'rs combin'c!. 

May strive to quench the flame i^ Biidsh breasti ;;• 
As on an arch, the more the weight, we find 

The central stone with greater firmness rests.^ 
' Bbitannia hml ! majesdc queen ! . i 

The mistress of the world ; . 
The more thy foes, thy rage has been 

With greater fury hurl'd. 

* 
While British tars shall guard their native coast, 

No foreign pow*r the island has to fear; 
Each, self-collected, in himself an host, 

Defies their efforts with a^scomful sneef . . 
BaiTANNiA hdl ! majestic queen ! 

The mistress of the world; 
'Gainst ev'iy foe thy rage has been 
With dreadful fury hurl'd. 

Long shall thy thund'ring cannon*^ brazen roar. 

Disturb thy foes, and rule the subject main ; 
Long shall the choir re-echo round the shore. 
And ^ Rule RrUannia** be the &Vrite strain. 
Britannia hail ! majestic queen I 

- The mistress of the world ; 
On ail thy foes thy rage has been 
With dreadfiil fury hurl'd. 

While other nations 'ncalb th' invader's hand 

Must fall^- and own the victor's haughty sway ; . 
Still shall thy happy. hjghly-&vour'd, land. 

Shine fiMth with lustre as the noon-tide ray* 
'Buxannxa hail ! majestic queen L .. . 

The mistress of thfe wprld ; 
In ev'ry clime thy rage has been 
With dreadful fury hurl'd. 

Bridlington^ Oct. li; 1813/- ' v LltEftARlOS, 
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A S0LILOQ.UY ON AUTUMN. 

To flowery vale, dear stream, and shack ddl. 
And every chann that summer yields, nrewell ; 
Since g^oorov Autumn, with a tyrant's sway. 
Blasts vour &ir bloom, and clouds the cheeriful day: 
Now QBxk November's sadd'ning frowns appear^ 
Deforming every rural prospect here. 
The woo(&, of late one universal green. 
Smitten by storms, present a motley scene 
' Of various" tints, unfolding to the view, 
BuiT, yellow, purple, and an orange hue : 
The branch-bound walks, that charm'd so oft before, 
With lifeless foliage now are covePd o'er. 
As pensively I tr^td, each gust that blows, 
A 'shower of leaves on ev*ry side now throwis; 
Whilst others on the neighb'ring plains are cast. 
The sport of ev'ry wind and surly blast. 
And, O 1 what solitude the woods pervade. 
No sound from anv tenant of the shade. 
Save that mine ear the redbreast's plaint receives. 
Whilst lonely hopping o'er the withered leaves ; 
Or sauirrei chatrring on the half-clad bough, 
Chidr objects noted in the woodlands now. 
Our Verdant fields and erst delightfu} plains. 
Are ev^ wet ami drencH'd with soaking rains^ 
The liiDpid rill, suns in poedc theme. 
Now issues forth a ioul polluted stream ; 
' No more soft murm'ring, but without delay 
•In torrents to the ocean rolls awapr. 
From sea-beat shores and renovating spas. 
The great and ^ishionable world withdraws ; 
No more the tim'rous fair, balf-fearful, lave 
Their treml}ling forms in ocean's billowy wave ; 
But to the cit}''s sable shades repair. 
To pass the cheerless gloom of winter there. 
Fled is the gently-breathing Zephyr's breeze. 
And hush'd :th& grateiul hum of murm'ring bees ; 
They now are to their straw-built domes confin'd. 
Or else, sad fate, to sulph'rous flames consign'd 
By murd'rous man ; who' chokes the stream of breathy 
'And pays them for their toils with cruel death. 
And lo ! the twitt'ring swallow's harmless train. 
Autumn hath banish'd 'cross the Western main, 
By sacred instinct taught to leave us, while 
Bleak, howling storms, assail our Northern isle. * 
On Flavia's roof, to swellows ever kind, 
(Just emblem of her inoffensive mind,) 
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Till l^e I watcWd them one October lug^t) 
And ere next day they'd ta'en their mystic flight; 
And now within some milder climes they soar^ 
'Till Spring allures them beck to Albion's shore. 
\)ft have I heard, when cheerM summer smiPd, 
The milk-maid's ditty in yon hawthorn wild; 
While feathered -warblers, woods and fields among, 
In hallow'd strains proclaimed their ev*niiig songf 
But ah ! now all these soft endearments fiul, 
And sunless days and moonless nights prevaS; 
All Nature mourns th^ elemental fray 
Of wint'ry storms^ which strengthen ev'ry day. 
No jnore our village now for |deasure calls 
The townsman forth from noise surrounding walls; 
E'en some that with us brighter suns abide, 
Have left their mansions, and in town reside. 
Once more, farewell, ye woods and shady bow'rs, 
The blest shoAe of pleasurable hours : 
Adieu ! ye groves, your vernal beauty's flown; 
I too must leave you for the smoky town : 
And .there, 'mid noise and gloomy walls, remmn 
'Till "Summer call me to your fields f^aiu. 

E. D. 

PITTs TEAR. 



Sweet it is to quit the throng. 

When evening's pleani^ shades prevaH, 
To wander ninperceiVd along, 

And listen to the sighing gale; 
The tones of gentleness to liear. 

When lips of female softness speak. 
Or trickling from its silent sphere, . 

Tb see on 'beauty*s "blooming cheeky 
In silent eloquence appear, 
Vitfs lucid, tender tear. 

Sweet are the fields, when Nature spreads 

Her robe of flow'r-bespangrd ^"een. 
And lonely Coutonplation leads 

Through each majestic sylvan scene; 
Sweet to ascend the cloud^^totTt hills, 

A^d bid the eye unweaned range. 
Where spires, and cots,«nd gft>ve6, and rill^y 
. Present an ever-varying change; 

But poor and tasteless these appear^ 
•Compared with Pity's tender tear. 
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But woman's soft endearing charms, 

Should claim the proudest toils of song; 
£*en whilst I sing, my bosom warms, 

^d rapture trembles on my toxigue; 
The dazzling wit, the sparkUng eye« 

May flash a momentary gleam ; 
Alas 1 how erwiit their glories 6y, 

Contracted with the brighter beam. 
That issues, with effulgence clear,, 
l^rpm Pity's kind and tender tear. 



ON THE EXCELLENCROF THE BIBLE. 

Thro trcH OUT creation's space we see 

The wisdom and the power of GeB^ * 

At his command the mountains fiee^ 
Or tremble at his awful nod. 

But in his -book, nniiTall'd slune 

pis mercy aj^d Jiis gracious plan. 

His love, uneqiialf d and divine. 
To save from ruin sinful man. 

Jt teaches' us aright' to live. 

Secure in value's peaceful way j 

It tells us how we may retrieve 

The soul's lost good w^en led ^^y. 

When we with troubles are distrest 

With earth's ])roli!(ic scenes of grief^ 

When sorrow's tdoth corrodes the breast. 
It points to sources of relief. 

Wiien fiiithless friends unworthy provie. 

And act a vile deceitful part jl 
When thev return not fiiendship's love. 

The iove which Warms tlie human heart: 

When we're insulted by our foes. 

And harrass'd by their envious hate," 

The Bible bur example shows. 

In our all precious Saviou&'s fate. 

When the fell harbinger, disease, ^ 

Begin»i» show death's aaiirful powVj : 

It gives what eartli, denies us, ease. 

And kindly sootbt^ the dying hour. 
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It Inds us hope again toTise» 

Blest with a fair immortal crown ; 
It points to mansions in the skies. 

Where pain and sorrow are unknown. 

The Bible is our heavenly wealth, 

The test of ages firm and sure ; 
Our life, our joy, our peace, our health, 

By which we to the end endure. 

Then let us read the sacred page. 

That glorious mission from above, 
And we in eVry place and age. 

Shall taste the sweets of heavenly love. JUVENIS. 

^n^et0 to a^dti^eniaticar^roBIemisr^ 

(si) Answered bi/ Mr, Glendennikg, i^Torf A Yarmouth. 
The rectangle under the ordinate PG, and 
the flux ion of t he abscissa BO, or PO x ^ 

BO ='Dor:^B6 X BO = DO X BO 

— BO X BO, the fluxion of the area I 

the fluent of which is = seg. BDO — 4. 

BO* \ therefore, when BO becomes equal 

to AB, the area BPAB = quadrant ACDB — i AB* = 

quadrant ACDB — triangle ABC = se^. CBDC. C.E.D, 

'TTie same ly Mr. Wiseman, HviU, 
Put a is AB , and x = O B ; then DO = \/2 ax — x*\ 
;and OP = i/2a« — **) — x ; .'. i v^2a^ — Ic^ — x 
X is the fluxion of the area ABPA. But x v^2^1c!3iri^ 
is the flux, of the quad. ABDC, and x x \% the flux, 
of the triangle ABC, which are well known. Hence 

x v^2 ax — o:*^ — x i is also the flux.jof the seg. CBDC ; 
theref. Che area ABPA = the atea CDBC. 

Also by Messrs. "Darby ^ Hint, Juvenis^ Maffttt^ 
Whitley, and Winward, 

(22) Anstpered by JuYEVis, 
Draw PD X to AB ; put a = c 

BC=_AP,, and ar = A D ; then jj 

V'a* — x*^=: DP, an d V'o* — x"^ ^ 

' xi: a lax -1 , \/a^— 'x*) +• 

• •'. a X -i- \/a* — x*^— . X =; 
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BD. The fluxion of the a rea BC PI> == D P X BD = 
a'x + a x^ X -i- a* — i* — x \/a» — s^. With the 
radius BC, and centre B, describe the quadrant CEG ; 
from B set off BF = x, draw EF J- to BG, and the fluent 
of the* abo ve flux ion isflra: + a-(— « + Tfl hyp. log. 

a -(- X H- « — X — ar«a BCEF. 

Again BP = (a* x» -j- a» — jr» — 2 a x» -?. V^a» — x^\ 
+ a* ) -r, a minimum^ whose flux, made = o, and reduced 
gives x^ — 5a.^ x^ -|, 8 a* x* = 3 a^ ;.whence x may be 
had ; and thence BP». 

Likewise by Messrs, Darby ^ Hine^ Mqffhtty Putsey^ 
Whideyy Wiseman^ and Wirmard^ 

(24) Answered by Mr. Smith, St. Andrew-'Oaiey Yatk^r 

The 2d eq. subtracted from the Ist, leaves y* + x y :=: 
24s; whence a: = (24? — y*) -s-y. By substituting the 
-value of X* in the 1st eq. we obtain y^ — 4fl 3^ — — 
288 ; hence y = 3 ; theref. x = 5«- 

■ ■ 

7%e same by Mr. Kil-linobeck, Barton-ie^WUhws, 

From the Tst eq. y = ^34 — j ?), which substituted in 
the 2d, gives x* — x ^34? — x*)= 10; this reduces to 
jp4 — 27 j:* = — 50 ; hence x = 5\ and y = 3, the req» 
numbers. 

Also by Messrs, Agar, Buclcley, CKapman^ CaviU^Darby^ 
Froude, Harrison^ Hendry y tUne, LucindOy Longdin^ 
Madge f Mqffeitf Mair, Ryley^ Tindally Treeby^ «/. W, 
Whitley i fVintioard, Wiseman^ and Yorke. 

(2*5) Answered by Mr. Hendry, HuH. 
Mult iply the 1st eq. by x — y, and it becomes x* — 

* — ^x* — y*^ = 6, a quadratic ; hence x* — y * = 9 ; 
ut, per ques. x* + y* =41. From these two equations 
X is found = 5, and y = 4!. 

' Likewise by Messrs, Agar, Buckley^ CaviH, Darby^ 
Froude^ Harrison, Hine, Lucinda, LongditL, Madge, Maf* 
Jett, Mair, Ryley, Tindall, Treeby^ IVkitley, Wimtsard, 
Witetnan^ and Yorke, 
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(26) Answered 6y Mbbbtb. Hivx, MafhtTi uad WniWAB2r« 

Plymotdh, K . 

From. the squares of the fir9t ^hree equations^ subtract 
i^everciUy ioyxt times the fourth, and there wiH remain three. 
pure quadratics^ whpa^ roots are or ^ — z u s:: 4i20p x z -^ 
y u •=. 108, and x u — y z ss: 60. Now, having the sum 
and dilSscence of th^ terms in each of three given equa-' 
tions, we readily fini x y zn 452, z u ^ 1% x « rr;i44, 
y u ^ S6t X tt zi 108, and y z -=:: 48. As jt « =£ 108,' 
and y u = 36, tt ir 108 ^ x == 36 -j- ^ ; hence jr = 3 
^ ; /. 83/* = 432, and y = 12 ; whence ar sz 36, 5r = 4,- 
and,tt :i: Si 

Again, as the roots. of the th^cee pure quadratics may be 
taken as follow : z u — ^ y ^^ ^^» V '^ — x z zz 108, and 
y z-^ x^u-zt ^ TbereJore^ by proceedkig ab aboye, x 
= 2^ ^ =3. 6, z ^ 18, and u r: 24» which is another set of 
numbers that will answer the conditions of the quei^on. 

-.A1j9p lly Messrs. Agar 9 Bmckley^ Burdon, CamU, Darby ^ 
Fronde^ Glendenning^ Harri^n^.KUUngbecky Lucituui^ 
Longdin, Madge^ Mair, RyUyy Treeby^ Whitley y Wiseman^ 
and Yorke. -— — - . ' 

(23) Answered hy Mr. Dakb^, Leedt^ 
Let FK represent the tube, which suppose 
to be oontinued till it meet the horizon* BQ9 
in B/ Irhe ball on leaving the tube, at F, will 
describe FH, part of the semi-parabola HFA, 
—Now (see Em. C, Sect, page 180,) BH : 
HL : : HL : 2 FG ; tod, as BH and HL are 
given, HQ is known. Draw QN j, to BQ; 
then in the triangle BQT are given, DQ and^ " ^ ^ 
^-n B to find QT, from which take QGf (FL) and GT 
will remain :GT bisected gives A, ihe principal vertex. of 
the parabola ; ccmsequenthr AQ becomes known. Again, 
take FS = FP s: -J of the parameter belonging to the 

5 point F; heiioe in the triangle FSK are giveii SF and ^^:z. 
^ to find FK, the length of the tube, 

Messrs. Treeby^^d Froude, of Plymouth, after giving a 
general sokttioR of this problem, takes .aSiL LBF = 60^9. 
FL = 60 feet, and finds BL =r 34^41 feet; then they 
suppose BH = 20, HL = 14.641 ; obtain FH ^ 61.7604 ' 
zz d i and proceed thus :«— let<« = sine of SFH^ c = sine 
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of BPH, 5^ = sine SFB, and v = the velocity o f the baiy 

at F; iJien, (see Em. Mech. pa. 27,) w =r ^ Vrfy -^ s c^ 
= 19.9257 ; (and Wood*s Mech. pa. 145,) "v* -f- 4 w =: 
6.1715 = FP = FS ; whence FT = 7.126, the length of 
the tube. 

Mr. Cavillj of Bjeightotif also favoured us with an in* 
genious solution^ and by way of CoroL adds the following 
rule from page 36, of an Essay on Projectiles, at the end 
of RuBii^ Burrow's Restitution of the Geometric ai. 
Treatise of Apdi^lonics Perg^us on^Ikci»inations : 
As the rectukgle of the sine of the zenith distance of the piece ^ 
and the sine of its elevation above the object^ is to the rec^ 
tangle of the radius^ and the sine of the zenith distance of 
the object; so is the horizontal distance of the object ^ to Jour 
times the impetus ; henee the length of the tube may, with 
ease, be found. 

Messrs, Harrison^ HtnCy Mqffett; Whkky; Wmvard, . 
Wistman, and Yorke^ sent ingenious answers. 

(27) Answered hy Mr, Bunoosr, Acaster-Malbit. 
By Bonny. Trig. pa. 229, as rad. \ sine sun's declin. : I 
sine lat. I sine alt. at 6 ; and ibid. pa. 232, as rad. I tang, 
declin. I ^ cot. lat. I sine of the angle from 6 to the sua 
being upon the Prime vertical. Now^ put at = sine 10^ » 
b z= sine 45°, the hour angle from 6, x zr sine"»f the son's 

declin. and y sine lat. tlien x -j- \/l — x*\ = tang, declin. 
and V'l — ^^*^ -s- y = cot".' lat. The abo ve anal ogies 
tur ned int o equations give j: y =z a, and x V'l — y*^ ~- y 
\^l — j:*'^= b; from the former y zz a -^ x; which sub- 
stituted in the latter, eives x* -{^ b* a* — a' x x* zz b* 
a* ; hence x = sine of 21** l(y 54", the sun's declination, 
answering to the 26th of May, or 17tlv July; and the re- 
quired latitude is 28^' 43' 25". 

T%c same Ify Mn WhjTlky, Botherh am^ 
Let s = sine of 10*>, 4r = sine, and ^\ — ^*1= co- 
sme of the req. lat.. Then, ar:*::i:i-s-x=*. of 
sun's dec. and x \ s ^ x T * 1 '.. .^ ^ .r* = «. of hts alt. 

when due east; but cosine of dec. = .^l — 5* -j- x'*\, 

q3 
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C<». lat. v'l — x^Kli^^ x*-: V2 -f. 2 = nat. «me of 
45<^ ( =s angle included by the six and nine o'clock ciroleft) 
I whence a;* + «* x* ?= 2 <* ; hence x = A805 = nat. 
sine of 28'' 43% the lat; theref. the dec. ^ 21" 12', aa- 
swering to ^ay 26th^ or July 17th. 

. (28) Answered hf Mr. Buckley, Friar^odge, Saddleworlh, 
Let 4^ the head diam. = Vt t the bung diam. = x* and 

the diag. *= c; their v a* -— * + ^^ * )=r j. length; he noe 
ih e content of the caslc w ill be as 8 x* -f- 4? y* -f. 
^fl» — jT* — 2 X ^ — ^*. This expression, it is mani- 
fest, will be a max. when^ = o ; .*. the req. content of 

the cask = 8 x* Va* — x* , a m ax. which put into 

fluxions^ &c. gives x = a v^2 -5-3^; consequently the 
req. cask must be the whole sph ersid, w hose axis = 2 a 

^ -v^ 3, and coilj. diam; ±= 2 A ^2 ^ 8^ . 

Also by Messrs. CavUlf Froude^ Harrison, Lucinda, 

Treebi/y Wiseman ^ and Yorke^ 

(29) Answered hy Mr. John Ryley, Iretfcb. 
Let KBQG represent the cylindri- 
cal vessd, ABC a ray passing from the ^ 
eye over its edge at B, to C at the bot- 
tom. Now when the required quantity 
of water is poured into the vessel, this ^j^ c p m q 
ray will be refracted at I, on its sur- 
face, to P. The triangles BD A and CQB are similar ; .*• 
AD (45) : BD (40.5) :: BQ (18) t CQ = 13.5; and 
€Q — FQ = 13.5 — 12 == 1.5 == CP. Again, in the 
triangle BDA, are given BD and AD, to find jt^ A =s 
36^* 52' 11" = .-sn CIM = -^ of incidence. Then, (see 
Em. Op. pa. 92,) as 4 : 3 : : .5999975 (N. sine of 36*» 52^ 
11") : .4499981 = N. sine .26** 44' 37" «= -i:! PIM ; and 
.c^ CIM — ^-n PIM =x l(y> r 34". Theref. in the tri- 
angle CIP, are given the angles, and side CP to find IP; 
then in the triangle PMI are given IP and ^1. P, to find 

JM=» 6.09524 inches, thedepth of water; and 24'X 24 x 
.7854 X 6^.09524 = 2757.428 cubic inches, the content req. 

f Also by Messrs. Buckley^ Cawll, Darby^ Glenderming, 
Hine^ Leng, Lucinda^ Maj^ii, Smith, Whitlei/, JViseman, 
IVinvcard, and Yorke, 
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(90) Anmaered^y. Mr. Yoniz; 

' ' L«T jr, ^ and z^ denote tbe sums to be paid atthe end 
«f 6, 7*. and 10 months respectiyely. Tben x ^ y J^ $^ 
= 190, and 6 jp + 7 y -p 10 « = 190 X 8 =?= 1590. 
Now, from the latter equation take'6 times the former, 
and there results y J^ ^ z =. SSO; .*• y =. 380 — ^z. 
Take z = 94 ; .V y = 4i, and x = 92. Again take jk si; 
93 ; .% y = 8, ana x == 89. By proceeding in the same 
manner with difierent'values of z^ each one less than the 
former, all the values of z will be found to be 94, 93, &c. 
to 64 ; the corresponding values of y, 4, 8, 12, &c. to 1^4; 
and those of t, 92, 89, 86, &c. to 2 ; bemg m the whole, 
dl difierent ways that the debt may be discharged. 

Also by Messrs. Burdon^ DarBy^ Fronde ^ Hin'e, Hurlo" 
thrumbo, Mqffetty Ryley^ Treebs^ and JVinward. 



(33) By Afr. Madge, at Mr. Treevt'b Setjunaryt PlymoM. 

There are two numbers, the sum of whose, squares ns 
100, and their product is equal to 3§- times the s(j[uare of 
the less; What are the numbers ? 



(34) JJy LuciNDA. 

In the rear 1784, the Duke be Chartres ascended 
with a balloon, its form a prolate spheroid, whose axes 
were 55 and 24 feet. Had it been a globe of the same 
Buperficies, how much more weight would it have skis- 
tained, supposing the inclosed air six times lighter thaa 
-common air ? 

(35) By Mr. HiNB, Serjt. 2d Royal Lan. MUUkh 
Given x^ — 6 a?* y = 72 y' — 12 j: y*, and n^ y -^ 
u» J? y -t- S = r* -f- 9, to find a: and y in terms of n*. 

(36) By Mr« Mafvstt, PlyiMntk. 
^ Given **« — 2 x»° + *« = 6, to find the value of x 
by a quadratic. « 

'.This Problem isejc. 17, pa. 131, vol, 1, Professor Bon- 
is YC ASTLE*s Alg» lately .published.^ 
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(87) Jy Mr. Wiseman, HitlL 
What day in the spring quarter of 1813, was the sun's 
amplitude one-third of his meridian altitude in latitude 

(38) By Mr. Youle* Sheffield, 

If the superficial content of an equilateral cone, and a 
globe, be equal to each other ; then will the axis of the 
cone be equal to the diameter of the globe. Required 
the demonstration. 

(S9) By Mr. Rylet, Leeds. 

The surface of a sphere is 28.2726, and of an irregular 
polyedron circumscribed about it = 35 ; what are their 
respective solidities? (See Hvttan^s Courscy vol. Sd,J 

(40) By OWSTWICKIENSIS. 

A CONE whose alt. is 16, and diameter of its base =: 24, 
is to be cut into two parts by a plane parallel to the base, 
such, that the solidity of the greatest cylinder inscribed in 
the lower frustum, shall be equal to four times the solidity 
of the greatest globe^ which can be inscribed in the top 
piurt. Required the alt. of the cylinder. 

(41) By Mr. Gbayson, Wrelton^ near Pickering. 

Required the internal dimensions of a cylindrical cup, 
one-twentieth part of an inch thick, that shall hold a pint 
of wine, when made of the least metal possible. 

(42) By Mr. Putsey, Pickering. 

Suppose the base AC of a plane triangle ABC to be 
produced to O, and let AG = 18 ; al^ BC to be produced 
to P, and BP =: 12; required the area of the triangle 
ABC Q. maaimumf when OP, which is parallel to AB, is 

= 40. . — 

(43) By Mr, Glenoexnivg, Xorth Yarmouih. 

Required the latitude of the place of observation, and 
the declination of tlie jsun, when his altitude, at six o*clock, 
is equal to a given quantity^ and the time fronv noon, to 
the mstant when he is due east or west, a minimum ? 

* This gentlemen has just published, in 2 vols. ^ A Complete 
Treatise of Practical Arithmetic ** 
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(44) % :^. Buii90K| ilastf/^r-^tti/iSw. [ 

' Thers are three eqtial roots in the equAtMni, s' •-«- 4^ 

quired the roots, . . — : ' " 

• (45) ^ A. B. 

1 HA VB a metallic reflector of the gpher icai kind, witftf 
parallel surfaces exqtiiskelj polished'; the nearest distancer 
of the circumference and vertex is just equal to the focal- 
distance of the collateral rays coining from a remote 
object ; and the distance of this focus from the centre is at 
ibches. Now, if I look on the concave side> when my eye 
is b inches. from the vertex, and beyOnd the centre, at 
what distance from the cohvex surface must my eye be 
placed, to see its own image magnified or diminished, with' 
respect to that by the concave side, in any given possible 
ratio'; and whativiH that distance be, when a = IfJ. in* 
b = 5L times the radius, and the images of iJie eve irf 
both sides of the reflector of (apparently) equal nneac 
dimensions? 
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[Continued from page 144.] 



. €bf reicftciiig the erinisd over which we kad pssanl, mer 

gerceive that some things have* been omitted that Ofoght ta 
e noticed. ' Page 48; are four exan^les wiiich are im- 
practicable by the rule* We conjecture, that such over^ 
flights inay caiise inach trouble to schoolinasteni. M 
•olioolBiaster, wbo has a nnmeroosBchocdi, and is solicitou9 
far the improremeni of his pupils in sckittific paisuitSr 
has not unfrequeaitly to torn from ^ the faamhte Arithnsietio 
of Hokkycast^e" to the most abstruse .parts of his Alge- 
bra; -aod tb« tutor's ardent shoisli no* be impeded .bgr 
coirectmg the errors^ or n^igenccyof -luiy aumor# . 

&x. 22, page 60, shoi^ have been ^aoed aiviaiigst idid 
Misceilaneaus QuestioM^- It is our o^pmian that no ^ue8«i 
tion should be antecedent to that mle by which it ia to b«i 
aolved ; neither should any boolc csptoia Fcdblema, wlnob 
cannot be answened by tae nilesJthexeui hi/L d>w% . . We^ 
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like Emersok, are fully persuaded, Uiat it is the best 
ii)6tho(^ to treat erery branch of soience distinctly, unin- 
terrupted, by. th&interposition of any thing foreign to the 
subject. 

Alligation is, in former editions, divided into Alligation 
Medial and Alternate :isx the present, into four cases, after 
the manner of JbYCE. We do not consider this an im« 
provement ; indeed, no changes are pleasing, unless ob- 
viously for the better. The examples ace nearly the same 
as in preceding editions ; and the answers are correct, 
except a typographical error in the answer to Ex. 3, page 
163— for ^, read i. 

\ Simple Interest by Decimals, The Examples are the. 
same, save an alteration in the date of the last. . In Fe- 
bruary, 1812, (leap year) are 29 days. The additional 
day not having been computed,. causes the answer to be 
erroneou&: it should be j^ll 1^. Id, 
. Discount^ Eqtuition of PaymenU, and Compound Interest 
hy Decimals. The answer to the 4th Ex. page 173, should 
be ;£1642 \9s. \0d. 

Annuities^ 8fc, Nearly the same as before. The learner 
(to find the amount of an annuity, at compound interest) 
is told, page 177, to make 1 the first term of a geometri- 
cal progression,, &c. and to find the sum of as many 
terms of the series, &c. Now, we should be glad to know 
how he is to accomplish this, as he has not even been in- 
fbrmied what geometrical progression is, miidi. more to 
sum a geometrical series. 

. The answers are right, except that to the 4th. Example : 
we believe it to be 1^566702 I7s, S^d, Perhaps the author 
has seldom had a pupil that couldrbe induced to submit to 
the drudgery of answering this problem, by the rule given 
i|2 the text: the hearts of our juvenile auxiliaries were, 
more than once, ready to fail during the Herculean task, . 
' Arithmetical Progression is considerably improved : — 
previously it contained only three problems ; now there are 
five. In the present edition is a ri:de ( which was requisite ) 
to find the last, or any assigned term, having the first term 
and common difierence given ; also one for finding one or 
more arithmetical proportionals between any two given 
numbers. Ex. S, page . 186, ans. for 20, read 101, and 
^, 6, {tt. ^7» ana. £ori^5 Sf • read jf 2 12f « 
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Geometrical ^Progression . Thia. part of the work is also 
much improved : it contains several new Examples ; and a 
xvle is added, to find one or more^eometrical mean propor^ 
tionals between any two given numbers. Ans, to £x« Sy 
page 195, should be 25 -r 128. Ex. 5, page 196, is mis- 
placed: it should have been arranged amongst the ques- 
lions, under rule 2d. The final figure in the answer to 
£x« 6, should be 2. In the ans» to Ex. 4, page 198, for 
146.4, &c« read 46.4, &c* ; and in the ans. to Ex. 5j for 25» 
read 24. 

Single Position is considerably altered, and somewhat 
enlarged. Several people, we know, have had much trouble 
in solving the 6th Ex. by this rule ; and have observed 
that the results are not proportional to their positions; 
but, if they take 7^ from 1000, instead of adding it to the 
supposed number, the process will become easy. 

JDouble Position is totally changed. The ride is ad* 
jmirable for answering questions in the higher branches of 
Arithmetic ; but we presume the Examples will be less 
■entertaining to learners, in this^ than in preceding editions. 
The final figures in Examples 5th and 6th, should be 1 
jind 4, instead of .2 and 5. Ex-. 8 is nearly unintelligible. 
If the number required is to be added to 55y Mr. B.'s 
Answer is wrong : it should be 2.588946 -)- • 

Pemitttations and Combinations^ This department of 
the work is considerably augmented and amended. For 
the ans. to Ex. 4, page 206, rekd 91 -^ years, or 91 jears, 
26 days, 6 hours ; and Ex. 5, same page, read 40320. 
The answer to Ex. 3, p2\ge 213, is wrong : it should be 
64023643634 1 544360322854 1 2599362 1 1926. 

Exchange is somewhat improved, although we have met 
with the following trifling errors in the answers. Ex. 3, 
pa. 218«for 9\d. read 3ti^« Ex. 4, ibid, for 10 stivers, 9iBt. 
1 gr. 7p. Ex. 8, ibid, for ll\d. U\d. Ex. 5, pa. 222, 
for ^. 7id. Ex. 4, pa. 22S, for 25i mar. 26. Ex. pa. 
225, for 98 soldi, 99. Ex. 4, ibid, for l^d. l^d. Ex. S, 
pa. 226, for 1 pen. 4. Ex« 5, pa. 227, for 7 pen. 10 ; and 
-Ex. 4, pa. 183, for l^d. l^d. 

Miscellaneoas Questions* The nunibBr is increased t6 
S4^ The Sd question in former editiooOB, is now the 6th ; 
.but the ans. to the Sd in the present edition is wrong.: it 
ought to be 45 yrs. 27 wks. 6 days, i h. 55 min. 9^^^ sec« 
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The ans. to the 6th, Mr, B. ha$ changed to je891505^ — 
•We allow that in the enunciation of this question, there is 
"B little ambJgoity ; but we have always supposed it to im- 
frlj ** What annuity, at 4 per cent, per annum^ compound 
interest, to continue SO years,* is worth 50 millions of 
present money ?'* Not ** What annuity will amount to 
50 millions, in 30 years, at 4 per cent. &c** Should the 
latter be tlie sense in which Mr. B. wishes it to be con- 
«idered> it is wonderful to us that he has been so long 
inattentive, to this q^spring of bis imagination, as to let it 
pass through so many editions, without correcting the 
gross mistake. We shall subjoin the value of the annuity 
on each supposition ; on the 1st it is j^891504 19^. 14^. 
on the 2d i^891504 19^. Hd, As there is a difference of 
•Q millions, the omission of the 2 may be typographical. 
The Corp. share in ans. to quest. 29, should oe £2S 10s. 
.7t^« To the answer to quest. 51, add another-cipher (Oj» 

Jproperties of Numbers. This we consider a valuable 
. collection ; and it is considerably augmented. * 

Arithmetical Recreations close the work. Those ques** 
tions, which can be answered by the rule? given in the 
work, we should have been pleased to see amongst the 
'Miscellaneous Questions ; and the rest, we think, would 
have been better rejected. Questions like the 24th, 34th, 
42d, 45th, &c. can only tend to diminish the reputation of 
any work. They are mere riddles, told by villagers, in a 
winter's evening, ♦* to deceive the tedious time.** Mr. B. 
wants no such expedients to make his work popular. It 
IS allowed by most mathematicians, that he can make up 
as neat a volume, on whatever subject he treats, as any 
man in the kingdom. 

ERRATA. 

* VhQt 142, line 5 from the bottom, for ^^, read ^. 
Tage 143, line 13, b. for £\ \9s. vead £\ lOs. 5^ Id. and 
ibid, line 6, b. for liia feet, read 1919 feet. 

: The reader is desired to continue the line (figiire 1, pa. 
182,) from B to C; aad (6gure 2, ibid.) to draw a line 
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A« m Maukmg in&tance of the advantages of industry and 
pcrseveiaece in the augmeatation of knowledge and' the 
ttttBiooieftt of seienee^ (in addition to that recorded by 
£d]i;AX04iv ^ L54») tfaie f<^owing authentic Memoir o^ 
Abeavam Fi.ETGH£R» a man of some celebrity, though 
but a. tohacco^ipe-maiery and the son of a person of the 
4B«ne*oefiupatien, ia submiUed to the attention of your 
nadevs. — CUMBRIENSIS. 

Abba RAM Fletcheb wag bont ih.the year 1714, is 
Littte-BtHMighton, an obscure Tillage near Cockermoutb, 
in Cumberland.-— His fatber had a small paternal estate ; 
on which, with his tradie, he was barely enabled' to live, 
and bring up- his family, without being burlhensonie to 
thetr parish. It is not certain that his son Abraham ever 
went ta any school : by some means, however,, he learned 
t^ read ; aad, before he had arrived at manhood, he had 
also learned to write* With these humble attainments tp 
set out with, it does him infinite honour, tliat at length, 
by dint of industry alone, he became a man of science, 
and a man of learning. He was of a thinking inquisitive 
mind ; and having taoght himself arithmetio, in preference 
to* any other science, only because he met with a book of 
anthnvettc oad no other, for the same reason he applied 
himself to mathematical investigations. Wliatevcr he 
attempted, he attempted with all his might, and pursued 
with unwearied diligence. — In the day*tiine he was em- 

B 
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ployed in husbandry, or in making pipes ; and at night 
eagerly betook himself to work the4iieereni8y (which word 
he long used to pronounce Theorems-)- on which, during 
the day, he had been intensely ruminating. Oflen has he 
sat up all night, delineating diagrams, to the serious grief 
of his parents ; who considered only the apparent unprofit- 
ableness of such pursuits, and the certain loss of the lump 
or two of canal-coal, incurred by his lucubrations.—. 
Hardly ever, even in the subsequent more prosperous 
period of his life, did he i^pire to any thing beyond a 
rush-light. The parents, contented in their ignorance, 
felt no ambition to have their son pass through life other- 
wise than they had don&-^in the midst Of hard work and 
hard fare. And, as his midnight studies and abstracted- 
pess of mind seemed not to them likely to qualify him 
either to xaork more or eat less^ they thought it their duty, 
and for his interest, to discountenance and discourage his 
.passion for Theorems : his books and his slate were eon^ 
sequently hid ; and he was doubly tasked with labour.—- 
Though it was this poor man's fate to begin and continue 
through life his pursuit after knowledge, under almost 
every possible disadvantage, yet difficuUies and discourage- 
ments seemed but to increase his ardour. "He married at 
an early age ; and his wife, adopting the opinions and 
maxims of his parents, was no friend to studies which 
appeared to her little likely to lead to any thing that migh^ 
help to feed and clotlie themselves or their children. — 
Over his house of one room, there was a kind of loft^ or 
boarded floor ; which, however, had neither doer, window, 
nor stairs. — Hither, by means of a single rope, which he 
always drew up at\;er hini, he mounted with his book and 
^slate, and here he went tlirough Euclid. 

At about the age of thirty, even his wife began to be 
persuaded that learning, according to the old satioy may 
sometimes be a substitute for house and land; and con- 
sented to his relinquishing his manual ld[>our8, and setting 
up as a schoolmaster. For several years, he was a teacher 
of mathematics of considerable reputation ^ and many 
respectable young men were his puptls. 

Stilt pursuing knowledge wherever knowledge was to be 
found, Abraham, (now Mr.) Fletcher, became a botanist 
OS well OS a mathematician; but he studied the properties 
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rather than the classification of plants, and made many 
experiments to ascertain their meaical virtues. Few men> 
it is believed, made greater proficiency than he did in this 
depiirtment of science ; and he was soon qualified to com- 
mence doctor as well as schoolmaster. He practised, in- 
deed, chiefly, if not solely, with decoctions, or diet-drinks ^ 
yet, with these, he either did perform, or got the reputa- 
tion of performing, many extraordinary cures, and had no 
small practice. 

Like Dryden, and many^ other men of great abilities and 
learning, Fletcher put great confidence in the prognostica- 
tions of judiciaf astrology^ and many of his predictions were 
tvonder/ully Julfilled. xsx the margin of a book belonging 
to him, filled with astronomical calculations, an entry was 
made of the planets' places in the zodiac at the birth of 
Abraham Fletcher^ to which the following observations 
were added ^— *< This gives, in time, 78 years and 56 days. 
^* Near this period is a bad direction ; it brings saturnme 
** griefs, especially such as proceed from cold, dry, phleg- 
^* matic causes ; and, if Saturn be Anretta^ it threateneth 
<«^?death.*' 

Hbwever unaccountable it may seem,' the fact is, that 
Dr. Fletcher died, just when he had reached 78 years, 
and (not 55 but) 71 days. 

. Whoever has read the life of Mr. Paschal, as written by 
his sister Madam Perier, will recollect many particulars in 
it not unlike something here related of Abraham Fletcher* 
They were both of them distinguished, in their respective 
ages and countries, for uncommon knowledge ; and the 
great secret by which they acquired so much knowledge^ 
was, that thei/ were never idle. Whatever Fletcher wa* 
imxious to know, like Paschal, he applied himself to the 
careful study of it ; and never quitted it, till he found out 
fiome satisfactory reason for so doing. 

It was much to Mr. Fletcher's credit, that with all his 
attention to mere intellectual attainments, he was never 
inattentive to those duties which prudence had annexed to 
'iiis station in life. He was not only a pattern of industry, 
•but of economy; — ^two virtues, which have been well 
called the handmaids of fortune; and hence he was 
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enabled to leave to Itn large famlij not less tbcn '4DM?. ; 
"SOOOl. of which were -of Iris dwn'eanring.'-^He tfied "cm Ae 
1st of January, 179Si aged, as is above stated, nearly n 
years and a qaarter. 

N. B. Mr. Fletcher published a large mafliematicalwojlc 
in Svou called TTie Universal Measurer ; into-which, Uk^ 
the indttstrions bee, lie has collected sweets wherever ihej 
could be fouhd,and*8tored themwrth unremitting assifkuty. 
It has been characterised as '^ the largest and best icdilec- 
'** tion of mathematical knowledge, comprised m one ^oi^ 
^< lume, that has appeared in the English language; and 
^^frora w'hidh, as a cemmmi-^^laoe, the mamemaiticfanB 
•* of the pi^sent day axe yftt borrowing xxMtenate/' 



MEMOIR OF MIL WILLIAM SMELLIE, 
Con^uded fiom j>age 107, Ma. iU. 

■ « 

, A !rEw .yeaiB after t^e i^p^arapce of .the JDom«f££c 
Medicine^ the 25th of March, 1765, when he was in Jhk 
^.wenty^fiflh year, Mr. Smellie entered into co-jpartn^rship 
with Mr. William Auld, Printer, and Mr. Robert Aul% 
Writer, in Edinburgh. 

This transaction was the cause of a clrtumslance TiieMy 
'treditalble to <fhe worthy metribers of Hbe SenatRis Aoade* 
aniens of tfhe Universityctf Edinburgh, tbe late Dr. Sihk 
'Hope, Professor of Bcftany, andDr, Jatmes ftdb^tson, kte 
Professor cf Oriental Languages. As Mr. ISme'llie faieg«ii 
the world without patrimony, and out '©f his ^ages ^tai, 
coRSfdenAs^e sums lor the knowledge w4iich9ie aoqtfii^i^l 4t 
the University ; liaving abo contnbated largely ^war^ 
the tnaintenance of his two-sfeters, it^could not reasoniAfijr 
%e esepected tJbat lie possc^ssed mudi weakh. Hew&vfetf, 
those worthy charadcrs aboveiutrHtfoned cortferred ^iipuii 
jiiin ^vejr piitwmage, aad wafated him with the loan 'of 70^. 
te ensdiie him 4o cooniete his anrangements with lAessrs. 
AukL 

Dsn^ng this year ( 1965,) Mr. S. •distinguished hhsiBeK 
iby a tnaiiterly delenoe of the wietaj^sicai fnriaci|des •df 
tii« o^htated Dr, Reid, of Grksgov, juiUior a(^ a new 
system of Pneumatology, xxpbA which the Monthly Review- 
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ers had made a severe attack. . The letter which he ad- 
dressed, on this occasion, to the Editors of the Monthly 
Heview, is inserted in Kerr's Memoirs of Soiellie ; and 
proves the fallacy which had been used by an anonymous 
writer, to uphold the long-established and generidlv-re« 
ceived metaphysical doctrines of the sophists and scoool- 
inen, who had usurped the name of philosophers. 
[ With Messrs. Auld, Mr. S. continued till November, 
1771 9 when a serious dispute arose betwixt him and Mr. 
W. Auld, respecting a division of their profits, which ter« 
minated in a dissolution of partnership. 

On the 12th of the same month, -Mr* S. entered into 
partnership with Mr. Balfour; when the learned Lord 
Kaims kindly became his surety, to* the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, for a considerable sum. Mr* Smellie's intimacy 
with Lord Kaims, originated in the following incident : — ' 
he addressed a letter to his Lordship, contbaining some 
strictures on his *' Elements of Criticism," the manuscript 
f^ which work he had had an opportunity of examining, 
the publication being printed at the office of Murray and 
Cochrane. It is to be regretted that these *' strictures" 
have not been preserved^ as they were noticed by Lord K. 
in the following complimentary language to the author of 
the ** strictures :*' — **^I like your observations ; they seem 
to flow from one who hai^ read with attention and judg- 
ment. I shall be glad to see more of your remarks; 
though 1 cannot find any necessity for this sort of blind 
intercourse. ( Mr. S. was yet unknown to Lord K. even 
by name.) You have no reason to be ashamed of youv 
observations ; and the author of the ^ Elements'' will be 
glad of the acquaintance of a gentleman who studies to so 
good a purpose, a work, that he thought worthy to see the 
fight." Mr. Smellie also wrote a friendly critique ort 
another of his Lordship's publications ; *' Sketches of the 
History of Man." This article was inserted in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, and Review, for May, 1771. The in- 
timacy between Lord K. and Mr. S. existed more tbaa 
twenty years. 

In 1771, a new rooruhly work was established, . entitled 
the Edinburgh Magazine and Review. Of this miscellany, 
>Ir. Smellie, and Gilbert Stuart, LL. D. were tlie chief 

R 3 
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pT^mc^rs and'Ceo^iiotors. • ft ie to t>e lanftelited that i9m 
publication, whose pag^s were ennched by ifhe t;ontribu- 
tions of a host of Soots literati, amongst whom was the 
late learned and venenable Dr. Bladi^ck, was not <ilf long 
duration : and it is die more grievous, tis the cause of th« 
fafiore arose from the *^ hanh irritflfcilk^ of temper, snd 
the severe and almost indiscrioiinate^attre," in Which l>r; 
Stuart indulged, when reviewing seversA valuable publica- 
tions of the leading characters of tfie day. One o£ the 
number against wtiom the Doctor poured forth his fllibe- 
rallty and virulence^ was the late Lord Monboddo, author 
of a valuable work, ^< of the Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage." 

Also, it appears that LordKaims narrowly escaped the 
ill-treatment of the angry Doctor. The -particulars of 
this transaction are somewhat curious : Dr. Stuart wrote 
a severe philippic, in the Shape of a critique, on the 
Elements of Criticism, which he transmitted to Mr, 
Smeliie for insertion in the Magazine and Heview. Mr. S. 
after a careful perusal of this criticism, made some altera- 
tions in its contents, which prevented the mis-understand- 
ing that probably might have taken place had it appeared 
in its original form. 

Calling at the printing-office on the day of-publication, 
Dr. Stuart inquired after the work. Mr. Smeliie replied 
to the Doctor's interrogatory, by putting into his hands a 
copy of the Magazine ; having read a few introductory 
sentences of the amended critique, befell prostrate on the 
oor, apparently in a fit. On recovering from which, he 
good-naturedly said, " William, after all, Ilrelieve you 
have done right.*' 

The Edinburgh Magazine and Review was discontinued 
in August, 1776; though no one doubted that had the 
conducting of it been committed to the management of 
Mr. Smeliie, it would have promoted the literary fame of 
its authors, the emolument of its proprietors, and the 
entertainment and edification of the public. 

In the year 1780, a society was formed in Edinburgh 
for investigating and collectinff the antiquities of Scotland. 
This institution owed its birth principally to the Earl of 
liuchan, who invited Mr. S. td the first meeting of the 
society, which was held at *his Lordship's house. In 
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f^eclsmher fallowing, ISr. Smellie was «ssbciated <one of 
the original members^ mnA appointed prmter of the 
Jourmrb «nd -transactions. 

In 1781, he was diosen ^eper .and^cmpermtendant of 
the mttseum of mctural hdstorjr; <*nd, in f 793, on the death 
of Mr. Sanies Cumyng, who had heen -secretary of the 
iRStitation irotn ?ts ^establishment, Mr. S. was elected hi$ 
fiucccBWor, for 'Whidi he was admirably adapted. The 
secretary^ip, «t Mr. Smelfie's decease, was given to his 
aon, Mr. Alexander Smellie, w!k) at present holds it. 

The writer Iras aflready had occasion to £|peak of Lord 
Kaims. It was owing to the suj^ei^ion of this distin- 
guished nbbleman that Mr. ISmelfie, in iJie year 1774, 
intended to deliver a series of !Lectares on the Fhilosophy 
and general Economy of Natnre; in which he was to treat 
en l^is important 'Strbject in a popular manner, without 
regarding any systematic arrangement or ncmiendature. 
For tlhese Lectures Mr. S. iiad actually made prepara- 
tions : the plan of them had the sanction of Dr. kamsey, 
the Professor of Natural History, who kindly contributed 
his advice and assistance ^ but our printer was diverted 
from the completion of his purpose, by engaging in the 
translation of BnfFon's Natural tiistory — an employment 
which consumed all his leisure hours. 

In the year 1775, the Chair of Natural History became 
vacant by the death of the learned and worthy Dr. Ram- 
sey. On this occasion^ our printer offered himself a 
Candidate for the professorship, which was in the gift of 
fhe Crown. In this attempt, 'no^rever, he^did not succeed, 
althou^ his preten^ons were bacfked by a very powerful 
interest, 'comprehending "Sir Jtfhn Dahymple^ of Causland, 
Bart, and Thomas 'Dundas, Esq. (now Lord i>undas,) 
then Member of Parliament for the city of Edinburgh. — 
The professorship was bestowed on Dr. John Walker. 

Disappointed in his expectations of obtaming tlie Pro- 
fessor's chair, Mr. ISmellie resumed his plan of giving 
Lectures on Philosophy and Natural History. Accord- 
ingly he made the necessary preparation ; and in 1780 or 
1781, they were ready for delivery. About this period, 
our learned printer was elected Superintendant of Natural 
History t« the Society of Sccrts Antiquaries, by which he 
was requested to deliver his Lectures to them and the' 
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public, in the hall of the society. But owing to the 
opposition which the new Professor, and the Senatus 
Academicus, thought proper to raise against the delivery 
of these Lectures, they were finally abandoned. 

Although the Lectures were abandoned, it does not 
appear that in the plastic hands of our learned typographer 
they became entirely useless. The active genius of Mr. 
Smellie had projected the publication of a General System 
of Natural History. With this work, which he intended 
to divide into three compartments, treating of the History 
of the Earth, Animals, and Vegetables in general, his 
Lectures would have been inter^voven ; but the inability 
of our author to find a bookseller willing to treat for the 
same, on liberal terms, rendered this project also abortive. 
However, the substance of these Lectures was, eventually, 
laid before the public ; — for out of them he composed his 
cliefd*ceuvre on the Philosophy of Natural History. 

It will be necessary, in this place, to make a few ob- 
servations concerning the metliod Mr. Smellie pursued 
in translating Bufibn's voluminous work. The best judges 
bear testimony of the excellency of this translation; and 
the Reviewers, those fastidious and freouently capricious 
arbiters of literary merit, concur in speaking &vourab]y of 
it. When it made its appearance on our literary stage, it 
was observed by the critics, that Bufibn appeared to more 
advantage in his new dress, Uian he had done in the original. 

Instead of rendering the work literally, he deliberately 
read over six or eight pages of the origmal, mailing him- 
self perfectly acquainted with the author's ideas, which he 
afterwards wrote down in English. Thus, a more elegant 
and luminous translation was produced, than had he pur- 
sued the usual method :~*but how few are there who pos- 
sess the requisite endowments for such an undertaking ? — 
a memory the most retentive, a judgment unerring, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, are essential to 
this mode oi translation. All these qualities Mr. Smellie 
enjoyed : hence the accuracy and elegance of his produc- 
tion. There is no doubt that our translator was well 
acquainted with the French language ; yet his knowledge 
of It was the result of his private study: he had not the 
advantage of a teacher, ana was ignorant of the principles 
of French pronunciation. 
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' ' Wben «he trvMbfisn'of dbe *ir*i4c w«s praseoled 4o tli^ 
CoJMit jde BiiiSan, be «K{»eMod likn^elf ^eligbtod with iits 
taoeoiitioii. Vfais ^k kc^rs to Mr. 4SL teaHify. ^or 4id ^ 
Ocnat 4MQce Ms «Httiiaotio» ib$r meve tomtfAiumm^ He 
Meseifted ban -mi^ the 0«0pieiaent«fy vdimnes «lf his 
-MKflnni iiatonr, remittad mki the sobBoisiptioii prioe «f 
4lrfee Jcopies ma the itrani^MeA weilc, «ad «rgeA biiii te 
«mAevtdfie4i4r«iMiiatiini of his N^taiml HisKny of fiirds*; 
^le ixttur i«f inrfaich^ Mr. S. decliaody thinkk]^ k WM not« 
m^fk •cf ftofficicoit iiaterest. 

in 1 78fi, the coimexiini beenre^i the leeriied f>riirter «nA 
Mr. JBalfiDnr'WBsdiatolved; anid,«fi the l^tth of Septenben^ 
'40f that 3^ear, he «Bteised iato partnership with Mr. W. 
•Cuteecii, ^id CKtensiueif ^nifaiishing hooksmer, fthe sucoe^ 
%or of ithe kete Mr. Atexwoder Kincttd. Iftps comexioft 
teimiBatdd on the Slst December^ ITBd. ' 

rOni^e flstKif J«iiuMyylT90, Mr. & conmeiiced fbiwi^ 
huMi .^niiifl 4>wn scooant ; idiext heliad ^die good ibrtuoe 
«o once raopeeKperienoe patiiicMm ahL £»oFd>Giuadeii0tone 
hecMMoe ha iirknd, «nd through bk hslerferoaoe he xrf>* 
tnoodot peonnin^r aDcommodatkn st the (banlciiiguhoufie 
«f:8(rW.i^f»bes«Dd'Co. 

Mk.'S. inibliflhed the jfirat "^dinne 4if iias celdbratet 
^ork on'the /Bhilottopii^'of N«»iiral Histor jr, in 1 790. ^I&e 
second ivoluine mBs le&hy Mr. ^Sm^lie^ iriMUi9cript, -boII 
^hSshed hyhiB «on, in 17^ The author dbctnioed for 
the capi}r<4*]ght «f the fi»t ^oftilnie, from Mr. Ofaariea 
JSilidt, iuMdcaellec, in fidinhuvgh, ^rne tbouMnd gumem^ 
•besides ^fty |)0QndB fW every subseqaesit edition, aiidtthe 
nnjdioynient of {vintsng Tt-^coB8^i«ns tf«r «aperi«r to 
Sdiose inisich jnre |i;ieiiera%' cfbtained in £dhd>ttrgh iot the 
«ane t^fiiaiatmm iif dkdmry property. ^But *the sakie of ithi« 
(wode IB better detennined by the apprdbatioD whic^ it 
^eioekied ^om those learned chaeacters-*«Bisincqiii ilohert^ 
hon, iOau iBlaic, 'tfaie £«ri 4Df iKfe, <^. 

^ thei&nner part ^iftiiB n^xtstvo^ 'mervtion haabami 
•Bade lof the '>Aoi^^mw^ of Mr. S. on the Birbjeot <lf 
fidtany. • 

Agsdn iie tnust dbe inis^ooed to the jnistioe of our 
ieade«s,:in connexion with that «deiightftil iscienbe. 2n <lie 
^dear .17^1 or f^ d>r. John IloClieram, aigcntieinan of -ce<iv- 
fiidoiaUe Jewninf^ pavticuiariy in ihe various iinwobee tof 
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the Medical Profession and the Mathematics, published a 
pamphlet, entitled, The Sexes of the Plants vindicated, in 
a letter to Mr* William Smellie, the design of which was 
to controvert and overturn the doctrines, facts, and argu- 
ments, by which the author, in chap. 9. of the 1st volume 
of the Philosophy of Natural History, endeavours to over- 
throw the Linneean hypothesis of the sexual generation 
of vegetables. This controversy was ably maintained on 
both sides, was conducted with conciliatory and gentle- 
manly spirit, and was the basis of an intimacy between the 
two disputants, which the similarity of their pursuits in 
iscience and literature, served to render permanent. 

Mr. S. likewise enjoyed the friendship and intimacy of 
the Scotish poet Burns. In the year .1787> their acquaint- 
ance commenced, in . consequence of the Poems of that 
celebrated Bard being printed at the office of Mr. S. The 
4social qualities of Mr. Burns are well known. The printer 
also had a strong relish for sterling wit, and was accounted 
an excellent punster. With these dispositions, it needs 
excite no surprize that he was a member of a club^ called 
the CrochaUan Fencibles, which was composed of many 
very respectable literary characters, some of whom were, 
to use the significant expression of Mr. Kerr, ^^ rather 
choice spirits." Mr. Smeilie was introduced to tliis 
society by his friend Burns, of whom it is recorded that 
he frequently became the subject of the printer's faillery 
.and biting wit. This, however, does not appear to have 
diminished the friendship which subsisted between them. 
No doubt the poet shot an arrow at the printer occa- 
sionally: indeed, it seems to have been a principal design of 
this club, to promote the conviviality ana entertainment of 
its members, by indulging in lively and sometimes keen sal- 
lies on each other. Of Mr. S.'s person and attire, when he 
J[>ecame member of the above club, the following descript- 
tion has been given : — << He was about the middle size, and 
had acquired, from almost constantly stooping at his desk, 
a rather lounging gait ; and, from a long-continued series 
of difficulties in his affairs, and much disappointment in 
•matters of affectionate moment, he had become careless 
and slovenly in his dress and appearance ; wearing his hair 
long and bushy, his ordinary black and wide-made cloUies 
ill brushed^ and sprinkled with snul^ and his usiiai old* 
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fashioned cocked hat for the most part rusty." The £oh 
lowing ** Fragment" of Bums was an extempore effusion 
«n the first appearance of Smellie at the club :— 

■ •* To Crodiallan came 

The old cock*t hat, the brown surtout the same ; 

fjis bristling beard just risiiig In its might, 

(*lVa8 four long nights and days to shaving night ;) 

His uncomb'd grizzly locks, wild, staring, thatch'd 

A head for thought profound and clear unmatch'd ; 

And though his caustic wit was biting rude. 

His heart was warm, benevolent, and good.** 

Towards tlie close of the year 1794*9 Mr« S. was afflicted 
with a feebleness in his limbs, and a want of appetite* 
Kespecting the nature of his disorder, there was a con- 
trariety of opinion ; and, notwithstanding every medical 
assistance was obtained, his complaint gained strength, 
and he expired on the 24th of June, 1795, in the 55th 
year of his age. 

In the number of Mr. Smellie^s posthumous publications, 
we must not omit the following biography 4 — the lives of 
«Dr. John Gregory, Professor oiMedicine in the University 
^f Edinburgh ; David Home, the celebrated. Historian ; 
and Dr. Adam Smithy the illustrious Author of the Wealth 
of Nations. These lives were given to the public in 1800, 
hy the son of the author, who published them in one 
octavo volume, under the title of Characteristic Lives, S^c, 
-But the labours of Mr. Smellie as a biographer, were not 
confined to this work. Besides the Characteristic Lives, 
Jie had projected a '* Biographia Scotica,** and it is 
^ well ascertained fact, that he composed a considerable 
number of lives for the purpose. Perhaps no man 
was ever more adapted to such an undertaking : t>eing 
intimate with the most distinguished literati of his native 
land — ^who could doubt his fitness for the intended work? 
Amongst the lives which he designed to pourtray,— were 
D4>ctors Blair, Blacklock, Beattie, Cullen, Robertson, 

Besides the publications which have been already enu- 
merated,' Mr. Smellie undertook the compilement of the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; and cora- 
j>osed several original Essays for that valuable work ; one 
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of whflcft, ui)deir tiie head^^Aer, bttciMie the sull^t of a 
uusundecakandiiig helw««n Iwo ccJebcatfid i»«d)cal pi^e- 
fessors ia the. UnWeraiiy ^ £dbil>tvgk,» tJi^ Ute Dr.. Joha 
Gregory, and Dr. WiUiam CuUbeu. The doctrines of the 
latter, qo the pervous system^ were, roughly availed by 
Mr. Smellie, in the above mentioned article ;. and, though 
he did not thiiik proper to discover himself at that time, 
as the. author of the ofl^nsive paper, it was a^erwards 
ascertained' that he was the composer oF it. However, in 
the second and subsequent editions ot tfie Eneyclopedia 
Britannicaf this Essay ap pe ared i»a G&mfJkuAy altered 
and softened shape-. 

' la tb% feregoiag pafpes*. the writer has endeavoured to 
piiefieAt.his>r«addr& With- a faithful and accurato portraiit of 
a, man* wh«)se character htandd dasecvedly high in the est*- 
maiionrof tba gemuoa Lsvera of {tfiilosophy and erudition, 
It muafcy^iadetfiUbe obvLous, from what W been advanced 
jCo>ncermng the subifict of Uiia aacrative, that he ynaa no 
ordinary man. Ot the extent of his' acqufremeats^ his 
writings afford the b^st evidence.; and of his moral worth; 
the many honourablie and uneq^uivocal facts which have 
'been recorded, bear ample testimony. It ra not the design 
of the writer to extend, this Biography to an unuBual 
length, by expatiatilig on tfto. Kterai-y and' moral quaHttes 
of thje deceased. H5s design is td e^ibitto his readers a 
succinct history of a maa, who laboured dih'gently^ in- 
cessantly, and not ine&ctually, to obtain literary renown ; 
V hose mind was ardently engaged hi explbring the intrica- 
cies of science ; and who, in connt^xioii with a profession 
.wliich. stands pre-eminent amongst the arts, rendered him- 
self at once its ornament and improver. As a printer how 
much might we not say in favour of William Smellie ! He 
was convei-sant with all the mysteries of the typographical 
art ; and his knowledge of and accuracy in it were never 
disputed. These qualifications readily procured him 
friends. Public bodies, as well as private individuals, 
eagerly availed themselves of his professional services. 
For many years, he was printer to the faculty of advo- 
cates ; and consequently printed all the law theses. Nor 
were the medical theses untouched by his skilful hand. 
Tn the years 1778 and 1779, Mr. S. published a selection 
^ these theseis, in two octavo volumes, under the title 
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of Thesaurus Medicis ; to each of which he affixed a well 
written Latin preface, composed by himself, containing 
an account of the nature and objects of the work. 

As a philosopher, a naturalist, an antiquarian, and a 
biographer, how much might not also be adduced in his 
praise ! Sufficient data iHre, however, now given to enable 
the readers to judge for themselves in these respects. 
Posterity will likewise decide ; and of its impartiality there 
can be no doubt. Its verdict is anticipated. The wish of 
the Scotish bard will be realized : ^' William Smellie will 
be recognised as a man who did honour to science and 
human nature.*' 

It will be naturally supposed that a man, like the author, 
who used frequently ^* to look through Nature up to Na-* 
ture's God,'* would entertain a proper sense of religion. — 
'What were his particular opim'ons, it is neither the design 
nor the inclination of the present writer to inquire. How- 
ever, that his readers may not-be left entirely in the dark on 
this subject, the following passage is cited from Mr. Kerr's 
narration ; and with this quotation the life of Mr. S. must 
be concluded : '' Like many other learned men, his 
opinions in religion and philosophy have occasionally been 
misrepresented by bigots. He was fully convinced oCtlie 
existence of a Supreme Being ; and this, perhaps, w^s the 
only subject on which his usual serenity wtfs ever ruffled, 
as he had no patience with any one who ventured to argue 
against the being of a God. He never expressed any 
doubts or dread respecting his situation in a futyre life, of 
which he was thoroughly assured ; yet used sometimes to 
remark, and strongly too. That he wished to God there 
had never been such a ^ord pronounced as annihilation, 
for if he had any dread at all^ it lay there.' 
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ON THE GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF 

ANATOMICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Continiied from page 166,' No. IV. 

Having done its office, it' is useless ; nay it is an Incon- 
venience not unpainful. Mark the care of the Creator ! 
A waste-pipe is provided, a tube is sunk through solid rocl^, 
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: «nd tlie 4mperfiuQt«i water b«iig Cb«ilKey«d' to the XMise^ tha 
ineonveiiienee h feit no more. Tibe masticaitiiig oigaot ano 
to all intente and purposes » mtlk 31i6 lower jsevj turaing 
toand tile aur&€6 of the upper, a&eifectualty craahes the 
matters t)iat interpose, as tbe iip|»er auM-ttoae grinds tiie 
reorn that falls between- it and Aik low«x^ 'liVbile our aA<» 
tentionis busied with the null, an excellent contrlvasce to 
secure the proper action of the miil-4toae, i. e. :the lower 
jaw, will be detected. Now tbe lAitttdes, which aee de»» 
tined to depress the jaw, are attaefaed to two msviog peiiits; 
the base of the jaw, and the top^ of th* wtad*;pjpe (oe 
hyoides), so that on contraction, both wouM move* and 
.l»oth ineifeetively; nay, k »«f betfiuvlyqutotiooed wlwfther 
the descent of the jffir couM be efieotetQU.dtd iao eepecud 
provision intervene. The Bu^Ustooe woidd be Tenif^!>ed 
useless . To remedy so great an evii, to secure Ae et&c^ 
tire mo^on of the jttw, a set of cned-liioe muscles pa»a froai 
the farynxy en walch the os h^oid«& rests, and iatxm s 
part of it, to the should^a aaid the fayreast ; and these as 
effectually fix the larynx, as the stadngsof a teai ensure 
the steaiHness of its p^. it obeioasly follows that the 
.muscles, intended for tl)e depression of the jiKWj. 9aivr can 
exert ti^eir influence. From, the larynx the transition to 
-the <^est is easy, and diis in strueture and in function is 
like a pair of conifnoa beliowB. The waUs of the chesit 
answer to the walls of the beltows, the nudnfi* to the leather, 
and the wind-pipe t» the noszlei When the w^od^work 
of the bellows is ekf«ted, and the leather on the stretchy ' 
a vacuum is produced, and die air rnshes in. In hka man- 
ner, when we elevate ^e ttbSt and ^^^^ midriff isi expanded, 
a sort of vacuam is produced, and/inspira<»on is completed* 
When the wall^ of the bellows are appceximated, and the 
leather rendered ^nnnifK the air escapes from the nozzle. 
Expiration from the ch^St is produced in a manner per- 
fectly analogous. The ribs Aescend, and the diaphragm 
collapses, and the air within the ehest ru^es through. the 
wind-pipe. Thevesemblaace of the joints of the knee and 
ancle,, the elbow and the- wrist, to ordinary hinges, need 
scarcely be adduced : they are simple to be* sure, but this 
is perhaps their greatest nierlt. There is one contrivance 
in the elbow we cannot silentiy pass o¥er :. . The.fbro^amt 
'"^its of great flexion forward upon the arm ; were the 
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Sfyne flegium allowed back»rud» the lever (bice|» flexor 
Gubitn, which bends the fore-arm in the nrst direction, 
fiiuat have been made much longer ; and what it gained in 
k»gth, it would lose in power. "If the fingers now describe 
»8eaiicircley on the supposition of a backward flexion , they 
would have drawn a circle ; and the addition of strength, 
iuad| therefore, bulk of the bic^a, would havel)een incalcu- 
iablj increased; and the structure of the arm thrown oui 
fif all proportion with the other members^. BesideSy nor 
earthly use could have arisen from auch ahackward motion. 
To prevent it, a <^ck.4s affixed to the back part of the 
tunge, and this (^^kcranon) a» e&ctually imjpedes the 
xotationbackward^ aa a stone placed under the tore-wheel 
of a waggon, stops the progress of the vehicle. — Of such 
evidence Anatomy is framed ; that it is conclusive^ it were - 
almost sc^erfluous to remarks each proof exhibits contri- 
vance and design; no imperfection Can possibly be detected^ 
And each ^strament, wnether we take the telescopCt the 
saUl, or the bdUows^ is a.creation>as well as a combmatioiu 
Jlnatomy, in shorty unfolds the being of a God. We 
would not be supposed to restrict Anatomy to those, whom 
' ignorance has left virtual Atheists. No. we would recony* 
mend it to the pious;, as a study, that of all others is moat 
calculated to exalt their piety, and kindle their devotion0. 
We are averse to that stupid admiration^ which is not thf& 
growth of knowledge ; that blind and rapturous burst of 
feeling that is often witnessed, but which is certainly more 
animal than human r ^0t Are we siQi the advocates of that 
cold philosophy, whiph would extinguish those generous 
iimotions, that an acquaintance witb the many contrivan- 
ces, which the creator. 1ms destined for^oiir comfort, must 
constantly awaken. Who, when he sees how well adapted 
&e food we desire k to the mill, which bee lo grind k imd 
'£t it ibr digestiofn ; and the power of the stomaob «nd ite 
appendages, to convert the rataticated mass, however di* 
mersely compounded^ into one comoMin d«id» whid) is 
^stgn^ to keep the whole machine in motito ; wbeo l«e 
behmb many times provldnd^ nsj eager to imbibe it and 
convey it to tke longs ih order to Im. aeraified; when he 
.^ds that it there derives the prmciple of life, i^icb aa it 
^ec^ amalgamated wkh libis wtidy is coBdttCHed by osoala 

. S.2 
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throughout the body, some of which convey it to the limbs; 
to keep them in repair ; others urge it onwards to the brain, 
the organ of sensation, wh^re a subtle matter is extracted 
from it, and sent by numerous conductors to frame the 
senses, the portals of the soul ; convert the otherwise in- 
active limbs into the servants of the mind ; and also give 
their proper powers to the stomach, the lacteals, and the 
lungs, the assimilative organs, which we first mentioned ; 
When he sees in short, a circle of contrivances within him- 
'self, all destined to connect him with the external world, 
and make him indeed the Lord of the Creation, will not 
exclaim in tlie words of the Psalmist : ** O Lord, I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made ; marvellous are thy works, 
and that my soul knoweth right well,'' It is told of Galen, 
that when he had contemplated the structure of the hand 
and foot, and their adaptation to their several functions, 
'he broke out into the following sublime apostrophe, which 
has been much admired,^ and in which he has pointed out 
the true worship of the Deity: "In explaming these 
things, I esteem myself ar composing a solemn Hymn to 
the Author of our bodily frame, and in this I think there 
is more true piety, than in sacrificing to him hecatombs of 
oxen, or burnt-offerings of the most costly perfumes ; for 
I first endeayour to know himself, and afterwards to shew 
him to others, to inform them how great is his wisdomi his 
virtue, his goodness I'* 



ON HONOUR. 

Verum decus in virtute positum est. 

Pbrhaps there is not any subject on which there is 
a greater variety of opinions, or so many acceptations of 
the word, as that of Honour. It is thought, by some to 
consist in the retaliation of injuries ; hence it mar 
reasonably be asserted, that a person who sacrifices hu 
life in this manner, dies a laudable and honourable death. 
But, alas ! this is an erroneous notion, and the principle 
is fraught with depravity* For he who would die an 
honourable death, must live an honourable life. And| In 

nanum verbwn est uIUq.. - . 
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Agftin, it 19 thotiglit hy dthefd to totisidt in riches qv 
^K^mtth ; conseqti«ndy the nch iti&n must be honourabte* 
It H true dOttie men, p<>s6e6stng considetaMe weahfa, hie 
i4rCiH»ti9 and humane ; bixt, on die eontrary, others almost 
inoRtHi^Yfi in wickedne^y bask under tlie smiles ofT for tune, 
in these cases, however, the HoKOtrft cannot arise from 
the possnession of riches, but from other causes greatfy 
dissimtiar. 

Thore can be no true Honour unless it proceed fro^ 
ri^ht principles, nor can it be availing,, unless its intentions 
he pure ; merefore we may assert, that to retaliate an 
injury in the above roanwer » is Innitsd and wicked* 

That opinion of Honour which is said to consist in 
.ridfts^ ift equftUy eriroikeous':-«^fer HoNOuft is notattAdied 
to ti^es, tk9^ indeed to any sublsnary thing :-^its origin is 
divine^ and i^ soiirces emanate from the copious atreams 
.of benev^nce and charity^ it is, as a eeld^nted writer 
obBervOs, " virtue adorned with every decoration that can 
snake it amiable and useful in sodely/' It it the U'ue 
IbimdAtkm of mutual faith aad credit^ and the real inter- 
course by which the businesia of i^^ is transacted with 
aaifety and pleasure* It is of universal extent> and can be 
oonfined to no particiftlair station in life, because itis every 
jPMOkf^ secorityi jmd every man's interests 

- As ihe Mdt^ mp^ protects the tender herbs of the 
field from the icy hand of vrmtef, so does virtue preserve 
inexperienced yo^h from the temptations of vice — thus 
does she sweeten, foft tinm^ the bitter cup of adversity, and 
'smooth the iron hand of death* 8uch then is true honour; 
.•**««uch are Its purposes and intentions. It was this virtue 
that influenced the admirable actions of Socrates; that 
, guided his counsels, tokd directed his advice; that induced 
' him to fbrgivo his most bitter and cruel enemies, and 
enabled him to meet a death undeserved and severe^ with 
^becoQitng fortitude and composure. 

• In the'pages of history have been recorded the, actions 
6f tirarriors who have determined the fate of nations ; and 
whose names have .filled the earth with fear and terror ; 
lyut if we trace them from preceding ages, we shall only 
tonsid^ their actions as a register of barbarous times* 

k3 
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The true road tq Honour lies tbroagh acts of pie^ 
iowards our Maker, and benevolence and charity towardb 
our fellow-creatures. Therefore, let us endeavour to 
obtain and deserve true Honour, for this will stand the 
test of ages, firmly against every attack; and, conscious 
of our existence, we shall be happy in ourselves ; and, by 
contributing all that is in our power towards the happiness 
of others, we shall most effectually answer the ends of our 
Creation, be an Honour to human nature, and a pattern 
to mankind. 

Grammar-School, jflull. JUVENIS. 

Mr. Editor, 

In our parish are several iesuitieal people, who obtain 
the means of subsistence at tne expense oi their credulous 
ueiehbours ; and others who are continually encouraging 
•their vile quackery by applying for receipts and spells.—*- 
These impostors. Sir, are neither tumird!^ nortvi^A^^; but 
persons who pretend to be endowed with a certain secret 
art which enablea them to prevent or counteract most of 
the common- calamities of life; these they aver are all 
inflicted upon them by an ungracious witch, whom they 
haye» in some part.of their lives, offended. And no sooner 
is a burglary or theft of any description perpetrated, than 
application is made to one of these artful people for infer- 
luation respecting tlie robbery. 

A piece of transparent glass, which many of them 
possess (for this purpose), is prepared with a few words 
by the conjuror, called a charge to the glass, to be 
faithful and true*, and exhibit to the trembling applicant 
the likeness of the tliief or thieves concerned in the rob*- 
bery. This enchanted glass, I am told, has not the power 
of communicating the names, or places of abode of the 
depredators ; consequently, innocence is not unfreouentiy 
suspected, and the characters of many worthy families 
suffer through the equivocal insinuations of those jugglers: 
jioUiing being definitively asserted, they are lefl m myste- 
rious ambiguity* 

I'he most ridiculous receipts are given to prevent irre- 
jrularities amongst cattle, which, they assert, are mor^ 
uudcr the influence of witches tlian oUier creatures ; and 
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that a peeled stick will prevent the untimely calving of 
COW8. SometimeB a charm is prepared^ that is, a slip 6f 
paper or parchment, scrawled with some Jargon, which 
must be buried in a part of the premises, with a strict 
injunction not to shew it to any person whatever, for an 
exposure would utterly destroy tiie enchantment ; bo the 
secret is kept, and the experiment tried. 

One of these jugglers, a few weeks aso, persuaded two 
old women in his neighbourhood, that mey and their cat- 
tle were suffering severely by witchcraft ; they were fully 
convinced of the fact by a particular appearance at the 
roots of the plants in their garden ; at certain times the 
milk would produce no butter ; this is considered a sure 
indication of cattle being so mueh under the power of 
witchcraft that nothing but blood will counteract it. It is 
a fact, Mr. Editor, that these two deluded creatures we)*e 
actually let blood, the cattle underwent the same opera- 
tion ; the blood of tiie old women was mixed with that of 
the cattle, and boiled en a fire, whilst the bewitched 
creatures stood in a circle, the women almost petrified 
with fear, when one of them hearing a strange noise, which 
some wanton boys were making on the outside of the buiid«» 
ing, spoke, and broke Uie enclumtment. Marvel not when 
I inform you, that this juggler persuaded them to repeat 
the operation, and a surgeon was actually solicited to drain 
them of their blood a second time. 

Perhaps, Sir, you and most of your readers will lament 
with me that such nonsense, such folly, and fraud, should 
still have advocates, and gain credulity in this land of 
religion and philosophy, after the discouragement given 
to all suspicion of witchcraft, and the repeal of the 
statutes against that crime. 

A renowned writer says, that the belief in witchcraft, 
on the continent, is evidently on the decline,' and, not- 
withstanding the exertions of the celebratedLA vater,&c. 
he hopes that, in a short time, posterity will wonder at the 
credulity of their ancestors. But this I fear will not take 
place till many generations, yet unborn, will be mouldered 
in ihe dust— till mankind be more conversant with that 
philosophy, which, as Cotes observes, is the firmest bul- 
*irark against atheism ; it teaches man not to adopt without 
discussion, and to despise the silly equivocal predictions 
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of AptfeteadM MooaH; idbo^ bad kelnan veaB^r cnabfad 
lo predict faUKe evento, wouU undoBbttiAiy lun^ forat^ 
tkepreaeiii gtievoiM Irott; wheretqr ^Kt jn^igeni ^Md 
kborifoufr parte of the c<iiniauftitj iii%ht iuure beeft «»- 
pow^ed ta pro^de tigmrmt to aeyere a cai^aa jv But, as 
the solid Kjsiju vSSama^ them is nr<r msn » wcil skilled In 
Meteorology, as to be able ctt tiKolj to £»rt0i what will be 
the st*te aaid cenditioii o£ dur atotospheie fbr the next 
day, though it reaches but a few Dulesfiom vmi we aie 
unable to judge whether we shaU hiive foe wexdier or 
£hi1| calm or siormy^ or ereii so much as to ibretee Ihyai 
what pointthe wind will blow. Nof is this aajrwonder^mce 
the oattses if henoe those eifisetB arise are iSHseandhnMe* 

JOrahe^streelf Rochdale^ January 14^ 1S14. 
ON VOLUPTUOOd BATING. 
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TiiBRB was netfaing fbrmerly mom oootemfftible in 
Bntaia, tl^an » processed Bptoiiffe; bnt tteacr £atlng is 
J»ecoaie a science ; and, what is yet more extfa^dioarfs 
a reputable sciencc^^^Nameroiis toioBiNrs might be wtieteft 
oa the raystertesof the table, SEiid the several arts of di^ 
Rising food* 

Many, at this time, .place aU their happiness in living 
after this snannerr ^nd are weak enough to say, tbey can- 
not live without it. But without what j Without that 
which a wise man would soom^ and a good man dete^; 
without the happiness of a sow, a creature plaeed in the 
lowest rank of blasts, for being natorally whac tiiese mOA 
make themselves — ^gluttonous and insatiable. 

To what end is all this waste ; but to destroy these 
appetitea they wish to gratify. 

, That <' hunger is the best seuce," is a proterb as true 
as it is common. In Ulric Huttoa's book, on- the Virtues 
of Guiacum, tliere is a singular story on this subjecti-^ 
The relations of a very rit£ Qerman eeclesiastic taking 
him to drink medicinal waters for the t^covery of his 
health, were passing by the house of a famous Quad(, 
when be enquired what was the Reverend Oencleiuaa*s 
di^ten^r. They tohi him a totai debility^ with loss ^ 
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appetite, andth&t his senses were impaired. The Empiric^ 
arter viewing his enormous chin, and comparing it with 
a no less enormous paunch, easily guessed the cause of 
his distemper ; and agreed, for a certain sum, to conduct 
him home, on a day fixed, perfectly cured. Upon this 
the Priest was put into his hands, wno treated him in the 
following manner : He furnished him every day with half 
a pound of- excellent dry biscuit ; to moisten which he 
allowed him three pints of very good spring water ; be 
suffered him to sleep but a few hours in twenty-four ; and 
when he had brought him within the just proportion of a 
man, he obliged hmi to ring a bell, or work in the garden 
with a rolling stone, an hour before breakfast, and at four 
in the afternoon. — At the stated day he produced him in so 
sound a state of health that his friends, who at first scarcely 
knew him, paid the money with many thanks ; and, if the 
good Canon recovered his wits with his health, no doubt he 
was as well pleased as any of his relations. 

Nice eating destroys the health, be'it ever so moderate ; 
for the stomach (as every man's experience must inform 
him) finds greater difficulty in* digesting rich dishes than 
meats plainly dressed. To a sound man sauces are need- 
less ; to one who is diseased they nourish not him, but 
his distemper, and the intemperance of his taste betrays 
him into the hands of death, which could not otherwise 
have mastered his constitution. The famous Lewis Cornaro 
brought himself into a miserable condition, while youngs 
by indulging his appetite : yet when he had once taken a 
resolution of restraining it, nature effected that which 
medicine could not ; it restored him to perfect health of 
body and serenity of mind ; bodi of which be ^oyed to 
an extremely old age. 

I am no advocate for penurious living ; hospitality 
is an ancient virtue, and was never practiced any where 
more than in Britain ; but hospitality is destroyed by 
nice eating. Twenty legs of mutton would have made 
-a marriage feast for our ancestors ;— *they are now 
manffled to furnish one dish, and that but a small one : 
should this be called luxury, or madness ? A man's table 
ought to be proportioned to his estate; but it is the singular 
good qualities of modem eating to suit no estate, and to 
agree with no stomach* If vanity, and the desire to appear 
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mea of ta«tt, ^ (sa I BUiipeal k k) oae. of the chkf 
motives of this profusion in victUAls^ , let me entreat tliem 
to consider tliat wl^tever they may be told by theis 
guestSi yet history hath recorded, with igaeminy tbm 
liAmas of those who have valued themselves fbs th^ 
ane eating, or lavished estates to sii^iiporl^ the eKcecacs of 
iJbkeir Cable. 

LncuUusi one of the i^reslest of the Romiuis, a man 
«ho had endeared hitnaelf to his, country hy many gloriooe 
Ikctions^ and whose virtoeswill ever ESalEe him remembered^ . 
tendered himself contempubie while Sviog* sad hutii t«c« 
Mhed that glory which would hAv« attended his memoi^ 
when dead, by afeclang to be the nicest man of his traie^ 
Plutarch has given us such an instancft of his taste as may 
•erve to show that though we m$sy he fools in the sam^ 
my, yet few of us can hftj^ to be auchex^nsive £bol6 as heu 

TuUitts and Fompey met hiin^ one afternoon in the 
forum, and that they might see whether what the world 
ff^ported of htm were true <>r not, ij^vited themselves to 
0Vkpp&r^ OB cenditioa. that he would provide iMthing eiD* 
traordinaty for them; to this he yielded, provided tht^ 
would give him leave to tell his servant m whal room he 
ivould sup, whioh was also^ oa Cheir aide, agreed tos««>«o 
XucuUus tlien called to his slave : go home, tdl my serv 
vants I sup in the ApollQh--'---»Wl^ Cite hour came thet 
weni^ and were etttertsiired in a manner superior to all 
jwport.— When this myslery was :roirealed, it appeared 
that LucuUus hsd given a nan^ to' every diamg room in. 
Ikia house, and appointed bills of Utre lor each of tfaeov 
«o that signifying only where he intended to sup was 
•.niGBtruclion sufficient for kis stewards aad coieks : the 
Apollo was the chief room, and the ^ppotntment for a 
aupper tbere was five thousand ttowwL 

One Apicius, a celebrated dainty eater^ thaft be migMt 
enjoy all things in 8tyle> set apart aitteiy miHieM of see- 
Cerces £av the use of the kitchen ; but tkk inuoMose sua) 
being in a great measure, wasted* and large demands 
coming upon him, he was corapeUed to exaande has 
effiurs ; and» finding that there was little more than eighty 
thousaadpouads left^ he was so aJiarmed at dm sppee- 
bensioa of not eating so datoti^ aa hd iwd beea woal^ 
ithat ho poisoned hinwelf. 



It is evident, from iCMoh and experienoe, ihtit the 
practice of Inxuf ions livnug tesds to aa exttavagaixt cdoh 
Munpl^m of dme^ health, and money. — it is so farB-era 
beepeakkig the gentleman, tbat it prores man to be a 
slave, and exposes hem to a multitude of incmiveaiencei 
.«h«^ could otiierwise never a&et him. 

Guisbro.* ^^^ J. T. • 

■ — ———jasnM—*— *—**—*— ^» 

THE VISITOR, No. III. 

*<^od pfadunm «tt, idem ardtttmi est^-^Cic. 

To offer an excuse ier the interruption of my periodiq 
irisit wetUd he uninteiestiag to ray readers, and unprofi- 
tMe to myaelf : it would only be to detail some df those 
evils to rnnch human nature is subject* and which can 
neither he pvevented by foresight, nor averted by precau* 
tioQ. Bui so f icb 10 every event ^f life in moral or in ex^ 
ample, that even the fact of my temporary absence may 
iurnish valuaMe matter for declamation .on tlie necessity 
#f providential care, and the uncertainty of enjovment. 

These are subjects which every oae knows, reels, and 
diisregacds ; stale facts which have ceased to affi^ct the 
mind,^ and no longer influence the conduct. Their fre-» 
qyenta^of recisrrence» and their continuity of representa* 
ttoii, oestsoy the ^Mticity of the mind, which gives im- 
pulse to virtue and bias to seflection, a» the repetition of 
eoenes of affiiction and misery hardens our Acuities and 
Uuots our seasJbility. 

On dtese tmcs d)scl«na4ioa Wo!^ be as idle as it hai 
hitherto been fruitless. The child of folly or misfortune 
would assent to the oAaa^(^ truths- with a sigh of re^et 
ver Qf.aagutsh,ai]d again flatter in the breeze of dissipation, 
or seek renovated means to encounter fresh miseriest 
Whence this infatuation arises is a curious subject of 
"apecuiatioii, and,, could its discussion lead to any principle 
ef emendation, it would not be less useful than curious. . 

To hi^eibr<its eradieittt<m would be to hope that all men 
may be equally wise and virtuous — a hope which every 
day^s expertenee proves to l|e as remantie as it is &]laciou8« 
The keen, the gei^le satires ^eur first Essayists released 
many firom tlo^&ttera office i and the beautiful lessons of 
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eiir divine Moralist have retained many in the flowery paths 
of piety and peace. Bat the lenient hand of time has laid 
his levelling finger upon their labours, and conspired, with 
fashion, to break the point of application and avert the 
shaft of censure from its first direction. 

Addison, says the world, was a sweet writer ^ and 
Johnson a strong one ; yet the purpose for which they 
wrote IS neglected and forgotten. Thus it is seen that to 
improve this state of society, by general applications, is 
beyond the power of ingenuity and talent. Censure must 
have a particular object in its aim to attack *with effect ; 
and the persuasions of morality must be directed against 
individual vices, or they are written in vain. 

For me to attempt to rival the cutting hiunour &^ the 
one, or the elegant persuasions of the other, would be as 
conceited as useless. However, I will endeavour to overturn 
the works of folly by the artillery of ridicule, and wear 
down the mountain of dissipation * by the irrigation of 
satire. 

Amongst the r^roofs and ftdmonifeions of many of our 
moral writers, I have oft^n been amused with their 
fears and diverted with their apprehensions. One pre- 
dicts the fall of the state from its augmented luxuries, 
whilst another pr6phecies a more dreadful fate fropa the 
increase of its sins and corruptions. Such speculatioas, 
I frankly confess, are beyond the conception of mv rea- 
son; and to one who thinks the present race of men 
proportionately as good as at any anterior period of oar 
history, and who can deduce neither dechne nor ruin, 
from the more general diffusion of indulgence amongst the 
people, it appears their conclusions are neither &ir nor 
warrantable. Their reasoning has ever been as useless as 
their specifics for the universal amendment of mankind 
have been chimerical. 

In every nation, amongst all people, there has been an 
exuberance of conceit, which has led the public minds by 
impulse, or design, through the range of those extrava- 
gancies so fatal to the prosperity by ^lich it is produced. 
History, I confess, has furnished some examples of its 
general influence in the democracies of the ancients ; 
and the fate of a contemporary nation may be a finiMul 
"subject of speculation — m a kingdom without a national 
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ifellgion, and with, scarcely any di^et;, without the means 
of enforcing the hiws necessary fov its own existence ; 
mthout or&f, and withonr rank; — destitute of national 
Bonotn-y ntrofaKty, and virtue* The seeds of dissolution 
may bte* rooted — may have q[)ruag above thej;round, and 
their growth may be easily determined in e^ct, if not in 
duration. 

In owr own sdcrety th« resultar of popular evils will ever 
be confined in the fafl of untliinking individuals, and the 
immediate! dependencies on theii* success. Did the shouts 
#f the mtdtitude elect or refuse an £nglish Coriolanus, or 
did the ptibftc faith droop with the fall of th6 richest of 
her merchants, doubts and apprehensions mi^ht embitter 
our daWy and confirm the suspicions of the fearful. 

Whilst virtue is esteemed by the good, and merit 
fcwardedby thegenetous iri a government like this of 
the English, we must look with a more penetrative eye to 
discover the getm* of dissolution, or even the soil by which 
it will be producedli. 

Though die regnlations of our community are in no 
damgfir from the weedsrof the public mind, yet scarcely 
a domestic arrangement is lef^ unchoaked by tiieif growth, 
and hrxury ; for that man is always seen to be the fore- 
most in foHy, who is the least regardfid of the duties he 
Owes his famify and his oountry. Not the prescribed 
duties which are constituted by the legislature, and 
enforced by their authorities ; but those almost namel&ss 
observations of peace and good neighbourhood, whidi are 
dictated by common sense, and required for common 
conveniente. Concerning this breach of tacit faith, so 
essential to the well-being of family happiness, I have 
received many complaints and desires of remonstrance.. 
A merchant informs me that his son is often following the 
hounds when he should be walking ttie ^Change. A lady 
regrets that her husband is ashamed to enter the street 
in his^ apron, lest strangers should suspect hitti to be a 
shopkeeper. Whilst another sufferer laments that his 
wire sfpends ail- the ^profitof their lodging-house in pur- 
chasing visiting ornaments for the decoration of her person. 

To appear what we are not, seems to be the leading 
infatuation, of weakness and ignormice. Tlie station to 
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which we are allotted in life* necessarily confines us to a 
<^rcle of friends and {acquaintance ; and they who wish to 
escape its pale by the fallaciousness of its^appearance, 
deserve as much pity as they ^ain contempt ; it is a cor- 
rect deduction from false principles, which only proves a 
mind naturally strong or active, combined with a judg- 
ment weak and listless, through idleness and inattentioa. 
To this source may be traced the grand errors of life; but, 
the fetters of ignorance are too closely riveted for many 
to escape her manacles, and pleasure too' easily purchased 
for others to pass even a fancied enjoyment ; whilst feeling 
retains her power over the imagination, and desire caa 
i;iflucnce the passions*. Were there a positive eminence to 
attain/ the appearance of which could confer either the 
splendour of goodness, or the dignity of vlrtuei it would, 
at least, be a harmless, if not a laudable pride, to bear ita. 
assumption. But whilst mankind are satisfied with the 
rdative grandeur and supposed eminence of a jstreet, or 
a neighbourhood, it is ridiculous to observe the importance 
attached to a borrowed costume and the affectation >of 
genteel manners — desires which can neither give rank to 
the individual, nor exalt his character. 

To this assumption may be traced a great part of the 
misfortunes and miseries, which form the usual complaints 
against fate, and murmurs against providence. Still it is 
amusing to observe, through the gradatioiX of ranks, the 
absurdity of those assumed stations,. which satisfy the little 
pride and vain conceits of the aspirants, from tUejicide 
of a little Miss, witli yellow shoes and glass trjnkets, to 
the more des^ning paraphernalia with which her Mamma 
covers .her anK>ition and designs. 

To particularize the many species of surreptitious pride, 
would be tedious and unnecessary ; but, as this miiing' 
is a subject upon which my correspondents seem inclined 
to dwell with a morbid satisfaction, I shall, from time to 
time, bjB obliged by the further communications of my 
friends. I must, however, caution two of my correspond 
cfents, in particular, that I can never give point io malice, 
nor direction to revenge. 

To the young female, who sorrows for the meanders of 
her .lover, I would give consolation for her loss, where it 
^= most to be found — in the remonstrance of reason, and 
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the correctness of virtue. For, surely that man must 
cease to be an object of'attention, when he forfeits the 
recommendations of manly conduct, and the opinion of thd 
good ; and tramples upon the order and decorum of the 
eommunity, with as little compunction as he barters for 
the praise of the vicious, the worth of a valuable reputation. 

Miss G — , of Leeds, may foe assured that her brother 
shall' not make my visit a cause of alarm and terror ; if 
<^'y6ung gentleman should divulge the secrets so impru- 
dently committed to his keeping, they shall only be used 
tier his own' discredit. Did not the vain youth think that 
tiie possession of another's difficulties raised him in import- 
ance, and, in consequence, he would endeavour to abate 
iier fears and assuage her snfierings,-*he would lead her 
teind to peace, and composure ; and guide, and counsel 
her future path. But alas !' this conceit of little minds. Id 
ever running counter to our duties and affections, and 
would carry its object over all the moral virtues, to attain 
an ephemer^ reputation, without examining its basis, or 
Regarding its tendency. It is, indeed, almost beyond the 
power of deduction to discover the source of that obliquity 
of mind, which is btxsy to, attain a Y^haracter, at once 
exposed to the malevolence of slander, to the misrepre- 
sentation of envy, and to -the scourge o^ censure. 

He, who is guided by no other motive than the mere 
Conceit of fictitious reputation^ opens to himself a walk 
only fertile in disappointment and misery; he perverts 
•the better principles of the heart, which spiif men on to 
laudable ambition, in the esteem of their fellows, and the 
4ove of the Almighty. He wilfully blinds his intellects to 
'the beauties of a right conduct, and follows the fean? of 
vice in the perverseness of his ignorance. He indulges a 
•liypocritical passion, which drags him from temptation to 
temptation, to climb a hazardous steep, which he imagines 
^ill lead him to distinction and honour ; until, having eic:- 
posed himself to the malice of men, more designing and 
more successful, he is forced from the fancied eminence, 
to fall with derision, shame, and contempt. Not thus our 
virtues^-they are immortal : they are modest, silent, and 
retired; peace is their recompence on earth, and ati 
eternity of joy, When this weak flame of life is consumed. 
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. Tliat rcsputaiioQ is » gooi, no xoan who yjdnos it, will 
Vouture to deny.; for oven the s.tcucs, ,wbo disdain to 
pourt the effd^encic .of glory, jor ^tlie undulations of finae, 
Aid not content tUe ealeexn andregntation.ofAevirtttous* 
But tbis XfCDjiitation, Jik^ the de&ires of that nnbendinjp 
^^pif shonla b^ cQXi&jaied to homsst deserts. Mod their esti* 
inoiiantby tiiejvidicious : ^' W-e readJn^lfahulo.usbi&tQry,^ 
•jp^seryes Dr<« JorXin^ ip Jm3 dissertation xoi ihe love of 
^enntdtion» *^ of b^ro^^ and favourites of the Gods ; whop 
«* tuoufb they xwUd ,<V)t Jbe jxreserred from death, wonj 
** traB^QtmQa into iU)jcr^s^ whiebr aoftually revivinf^ and 
«' hloQ)enin^« ^luoyed a Icioid of iau»ortaHty#r^A poetical 
f' image ni the Jaononrsi^aidin^vilised nonntrief to public 
y bene&Qtors, hy ^tatjgtdconwnenioratiQna/' This beautiful 
image has nfton ied 4ne. to reflect npon the Iqvjq and th^ 
deserts of praise, luidxo follow the public t^ste of i^ii^on^ 
from the gymnafkimi of Greece to the boshing schools ^ 
'fay ow;a ^^^^y * 4i^d to contr^t the exalted nojtions of 
Itbe defenders «f Thermopyias with the coolness and 
hravery of Aur snodem .warriors ; and finding at every 

Ierlod;, a^d in every countr;^ tbitt human nature has ac^ 
nowledged the same principles, and been subjept'tp tb^ 
jsame depravities^ ajod the same virtues^ I am led fto think 
that the public exercises of the fvocients, however nsoanifest 
to j;iational utility;^ land however calculated to exhibit their 
mindsand bodies in the noble jpepresentations «f strength 
jmd activity y are, neyer.thelesS| improper seasoaas to inter 
jthat they were free from the pueri^ vanities and childish 
^conceits which hurry the inh^tants of this island into a 
^sire of jQctitious fame amd undeaerved reputation. Again, 
J w^d infer, tbict there exists neither physical disataiity, 
. Dor moral inqapacit;^^ why fame and reputation should, at 
this time, be either abandoned in despair^ nr yiewed'with 
despondency ; and that it requires but the ipric^s of pur 
j^bler feelings to be pressen by our active virtues, t^ 
animate the machine with praiseworthy desireSj and lau* 
dable designs* 

Wer^ man not a rational creature, the powers^ facul- 
;ties, and energies of the mipd, are a^eated to mislead, 
,as of^en as desire shall be at issue with the arguments 
of providence j and did not Uiis conscious power of 
the mind, receive conform^ion from every deduction 
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of reason, from every truth in philosophy, and from 
every dictate of morality, the hnpulse of passion, and 
the cravings of appetite, might daim equal truth in their 
direction, and power in their adjustment r hut neither 
BO^^istry, nor disbelief, can avail against the immutability 
tyf truth, and the deductions of reason ; which, with a 
powerful and awful voice, has proclaimed through the 
vast abyss of time, that he only eiyoys a reputable narae^ 
^hose conduct through life has been guided by truths 
find whose desires have been regulated by the divine in*' 
Buence of reason and religion. 

Mr. Editor, 

Some men, thoush possessing a general Inowl^geof 

public affiiirs, yet when such subjects come before them 

as will admit of a difference o€ opinion^ for want of due 

attention, or something less pardonable, suffer themselves 

to be governed by the persuasion, that nd good^ thing,' or 

every good thing, can come out of Naanireth t hence 'a 

knowledge of its source is the criteribir by which they 

^juilge ;^ and, should any one have sufficient cabdour to 

enable him to divest himself of party prejudice, and entet 

■into an inquiry after truth, purely for the sake of it, by 

taking a view of the subject trom an intermedial situation, 

he no sooner lays the result of his researches before the 

•public, than the. people alluded to above, attend eagerly 

to his investigation, though not for the" purpose of giving 

it a candid perusal, but merely to see to which side he 

inclines. Snould his sentiments not be in unison with 

their pre-Conceived notions, they, regserdless of their own 

'Safety, immediately commence an attack on their supposed 

'opponent; and, ndt unfrequently, with so much more haste 

than judgment, that they do not bring one argument to 

' bear on the subject. • . ■ 

' With how much propriety these remarks wil! apply to 

.the cause of Amicus and others v. Zcr, will be bes.t seen 

• by stating the question in its- legitimate form, and then 

• leave it to the public to contrast the evidence and argu- 
ments that have been adduced.' The questioii isrtbtj (as 
•is supposed by Amicus Sf Cd.) Whether k a'gold'en ^uine^ii 
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or fl:n9te the none Talugbles neither do the lotses «u8- 
laised by individufdg who hold the noies of insolv^eil 
biuikeE$ form ajDv part of it ; but, Whether i» our p^aper 
4>urreacy less valuable now than when it wa» first issued; 
er, in other words, is our p^per currency d^reciated ; or 
how shall we account for the difiereobee between the value 
4>f a guinea (aagold,) and a«ote, wfaidb, when first issued* 
was only one shillings and« at the present time, &s or 
seven : has gold risen^ paper fallea, or has the separation 
been mutual ? To an imper^t knowledge of the qoestioa 
may be attributed a misapplication of their arguments; and 
this is the more extraordinary, as, it appears, they had 
not any other boo^ m the society at the time paper cur- 
rency was discussed. 

' The/people of Market Wd|ghton seem to understand 
what they read, as well as they formerly understood wfaal 
4>thera sung ; as will 4^^ar from Uie £bUowing anecdote : 
Some years ago^ at a musical performance there, Mrs. 
-Shipley and her dau^ter were a|^inted to sing a duet ; 
but, in consequence of the indi4K>sition ef the latter, 
Mrs. Sbif^^ sjii^g it {ilone, to the satisfaction oi the 
audience! io use her own words^ she both asked the 
questions and gav^ the answersi. 

As the possibility of the failure of a bai^ has existed 
longer than small notes have be^:i in Jixse, it is impossible 
to prove, from tltat circumstance, even by the aid of logical 
multiplication, that our paper currency is less valtiud>le 
than when first iss^d. 

If, as it iscQntended,our paper currency was depredated, 
its efl^ts would only operate on, what is pr<^rly termed, 
income ; ai^d, was I inclined to meet them oa their own 
ground, I wcmld oppose the expanding influence ef multi- 
plication by the (MmtractiBg power .of division, and the 
loss which has been occasioned by the notes of insolvent 
bankers, (since the time they were taken up with guineas) I 
would ditide, by the collective income of the people, within 
the rtoge of their circulation, during the same perieids and, 
I am inclined to believe, the result would shev thstdepne- 
ciation of this kisd would not eyoiount to nwre than the 
fraction of a farthing in the pound ; and, judging from the 
past, what we may expect in fittuie, we need not be under 
any serious apprehension on the score of uncertainty^ 
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I have lonj^ tetsamsd^ and am likely still to retam, tkeir 
s^ftul coadusioiv vi2^ ^Ao^ a golden gtdnea is better than .m 
ittt qf paper ; but suck is ite impoitanice attached id lots 
of paper (thentebilkjr of which I have been tbe advocate) 
that tne title-deeds of estates, of bits of parchment ^ have 
been deposited htefore they could be tanen away, aiid kept 
M hostages till they were redeemed by them or tlie sAme 
kiad oi bite ff pi^er. Your'a, LEX. 

TRANSLATION, 



NAPOLEON FLYING FROM HIS AHMT, 

Mt friends, the glorious battle's won ! 
And greater feats had yet been done : 
New triumphs would have grac'd my name, 
Aiid raised me on the list of fame, 
Had not, O citissens ! your zeal, 
Recail'<i me for my country's weal. 
Your mandate quickly I obeyed, 
And due obedience humbly paid. 
O Nap ! are these the fisats you've done : 
Inglorious tyrant, thus go on ; 
Since those repulses from the tield. 
To You iesBUMrtai iioaors yield. 
In great escapes your trimnphs lie,' 
Yottr Bsoito's *^ to deceive and fly«'' 

Grammar' Schad, ITu^. JUVENIS. 

' Also, from Clericus^ and Afr» Yorhe^ we received transla- 
tions, ^idi we are sorry our limits will not allow us to 
insert. 



Ibx^ttfi to <Ductif jf. 



(19) Aruwered bjf Mestri» Hinb and WniWAfto. 

Whbks lax eonversatiooi is tolerated^ these terms are 
usually ackaowledged nA idei^cal in sigssfication; but 
aiBMbgst mathematicians there is, or xmf^ to be, a 
material distinctioft. Otaly as its derivation indicates, is »n 
egg4ike Jfigure ; and luis dever submitted to the gt omelet: 
Man deals m particulars^ and Nature ia gmwrak^ 
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' The word ellipsis, in its general sense, signifies a defect^ 
and, in the present' inquiry, is applied to a defective circle* 
^though this term is not logical) and, contrary to an 
ovslf is possessed of unchangeable properties* 

The same, by S. Y. Manchester, 

: An ellipsis is a perfect curve returning inta itself, and 
produced froia the section of a cone, by a plane cutting 
both its sides; but not parallel to- the base.- An tyval is 
an imperfect curve, and differs considerably from an 
ellipsis^ being narrower at one end than the othec: for 
instance, an egg cut in two, longitudinally, will form an 
cvalf but not an ellipsis. And, although the terms ellipsis 
and oval are generally confounded; yet I do not consider 
them synonimous* ■■ 

' The same, by Mr. WAXEaLAND, TheaUnf, 

The term oval is evidently derived from ovum (an egg), 

or ovalis ( belonging to an ^^^9)9 and is consequently an 

irregular figure, broader at one end than tne other; 

. whereas the ellipsis is equally broad at each end : hence, 

I conclude, they ^re not synonimous terms. 

^^'^ (20) Answered by Mr. G. Lxng, Hull, 

All astronomers agree, that the moon is a dark^ opake, 
and spherical body, and shines but with the light she 
receives from the sun ; whence that half only which is 
turned towards the sun can at any time be illuminated ; 
the other half remaining in its native darkness. 

As the moon illumes the earth with a light reflected 
from the sun; so the mobii is illumined by the earth, 
which reflects the sun's rays to the moon, and that much 
more abundantly than it receives from her. 

The surface of the earth is above 13 times greater than 
the surface of the moon; therefore, if the reflecting powei 
of eacl/ body be alike, the earth must reflect 13 tirpes 
' more light to the moon than it receives from her. Thus, 
when the earth is betwixt tlie sun and moon, the moon is 
full, and reflects the most light; likewise, when the moon 
is betwixt the sun and the earth, the eartli is full to the 
moon, and reflects its light to the moon's dark side, which 
causes her to be visible to the inhabitants of the earth. . 
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A^ 'the ittoon -is 'an opake 1>ody, tbis assertion appears 
pitadodcioid ; b»t i«4ie& we'cmi8i<forHhe luminous i^ppear- 
J0IC8 wof die -eapihy to an tnfhabttant on the ^ric side of 
nar ykir attendant d^rtng: her eonjunctioBy we may xea- 
•onribly jntogine 4he refiection of this li^ cauaes ^e 

phenomenon^ 

The samcy by Mr. Nesbit, FartUey* 

I think we are enabled to discern the moon when she is 
betwikt us -and the sun» %y reason -of part of the sun's 
Yayt f$»tkkg by the moofi, as tangents. 

' .Iy~ourJ3AVTOUK was crucified, as we are Informedi oti 
the day the 5ews eat ithepassaver, it h an Impossibility 
that t&e darkness at the crucUixion could be occasion^ 
bj an eclipse of the sun; for the passover waslk^pt only 
at ihe time of iuH moon, when .her shadow could n&t 
pfossibly faH on the earth: besides^ the darlcness in a total 
eclipse continues in.no place longer/than four piinutes; 
whereas that of the Crucifixion laated three hours, which 
iittfficietttiy proves ttto have been Buperhatund. 

■I I III ■ 

The tatne, ^ lUitissrs, HtKS and Winw^sbd. . 

The superstitious (always advocates for jsupematural 
interference, and generally die most dogmatical ana 
illiterate), 4itti4bute ti thousand explicable e%cts to this 
agency, which the man of science calmly awaits;, because 
his intimacy with nature predicts them. The atheist 
denies Omnipotence, and deduces his oondusions frosm 
confined speculations: we need .not wonder, therefore, to 
see all these fHrecipttated into error and temerity.. 

We are assured from the authority of astronomers, that 
M eclipse of tiie sun did occur at the oeucifixion of our 
Savjcour: we also know, from the same aources, that no 
total obscuration of that luminary occupies more thaa 
five minutes. But the darkness mentioned by the sacred 
iwriters continued three hours ; hence, we are under the 
necessity of affirming, that an eclipse could not produce 
this darkness^ Some -say an earthquake was the cause; 
aad this, ats we bave no i^iecific jdaraiian, might produce 
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any effect according to its continuance : th^ collision of 
£ftlling , houses, with the pulverization of earth, rocks, '<61rc« 
might load the atmosphere with opake particles. We are 
not informed what was the cause ; conjecture may, there^ 
fore, readily run into error.. However, the Almightv 
pight as easily arrest the motioa of the solar system a« 
convulse any particular portion of his works. 

. . The same, htf Mr. Nssbit, Famley. . 

. Mr. Ferguson, in his Astronomy, pages S75» &e; 8«y8 
more on this subject than I have met with in any othec 
author. He proves that the 474^th year of the Julian 
period was the year in which Christ was crucified ; and 
also xhat no total eclipse of the sun Could possibly happea 
at Jerusalem, in & natural way, in that year; hence* ..he 
concludes, that the darkness which took place^ at our 
^Saviour's crucifixion^ was totally supernatural. ; 

We regret that want of room prevents the aj^earance 
pf Messrs. Cavill and Waterland^s answers to tliis query*. 

(22) Answered by Mr, Hine. 

Th^ perusal of this brought inst^tly to my recollection 
a prudent matron, of loquacious memory,' who, to a 
number of highly enviable endowments, added that of 
fomandng. Her catalogue of wonders she displayed* as 
often as an audience was procured; and I, in my '^Doyisk 
''^days,'' have frequently had the pleasure of listening, 
provided I did so with becoming length and gravity of 
countenance, to a story of a traveUer.^ 

This man completely falsified those beautiful lines in 
^OLDSMiTH^s Traveller: \ 

'^That, like the cirde,. bounding earth and ikies, 
''Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies.'' 

This matron's hero did at length overtake this circle-; 
and he got so completely wedged between the earth and 
heaveU) that he must undoubtedly have perished, had not 
.one of the moon^makers liberated him, on condition that 
he should return immmediately to his countrymen, and 
put to rest a dispute concerning netu and o/«{ moons : it 
was not until this adventure that the truth appeared, via. 
y Old ^opns are laid up, and nf w ones take their places." 
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Our Greenland voyager, whose ruling passion was 
evidently the sublime and tvonderful, did not consider 
ibat « few old-fashioned gentlemen, who lived some 
Aousand years ago, had demonstrated that a globe is of 
equal convexity, and the whole corps of mathematicians 
caa now do the same : I will not trouble them with minute 
calculations; but only observe, that at the distance of six 
miles to see the entire tnast of a ship, the hull must be 24< 
feat above the surface of the water ! T4iis cannot be the 
case in any part of the earth; and further, according to 
him, the length of the mast is 18, and the topn^ast 50 feet. 
This author^ therefore, in order to acquire fame by fiction, 
.after travelling 2000 miles, sat down to frame a blundering 
falsehood — a falsehood, similar to many others, not worth 
invention, and which any one may detect without stirring 
ifcom his fire-side. 
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d^rammatical anti 3^l^iIo$?op]^tcal ^uttitg. 



' (26) Bt^ Mr. YoRKE, Guishro* 
From what substances is coal formed ^ 



(27) By Mr. Gbey, Hornsea. - 

I HAVE frequentlv observed a luminous appearance in 
the hemisphere, called by some- a fiEdling star : how is this 
phenomenon to be accounted for ? 

(28) By S. Y, Manchester, 

Med icAXi" gentlemen assert that the moon has an in- 
fluence on insane .persons. Whj^duld she not operate, 
^(in like i^anaer j =on sane persons. 

(29) By'Mr.J, B. Davis, ai Mr. SmUk^s Academy, York, 

HrQuired the. derivation of the wordGRosvE.voi?, and 
the reason of the present current pronunciation of it. 

(so) By Mr. Nesbit, Farnley, 
' WiiY does good ink become black by ffge i 
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C35) -B^ ^' Fdruess^ BrUUingtott. 
Why is caloric ptoduced during combustion ? and whj( 
is animal heat maintained aad increased by an increase^ 
of ajction ? 



$pctts^> 
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STANZAS 

ON HEA&INO TUB 

TOLLING OF THE DEATH-BELL, 



What soond is that ? — hark ] 'tis the boUotv bell> 
That speaks a soOl from earthly cares' now gene. 

Ah ! how heart-rending is the solemn kiiell. 
How awM is-tt^melaadio^ ttme^ 

When tolliog tfacoug^ the sliflhiesr of the n^it» 
Its' sud^ ft>R:e strikes on the startfedear. 

The dismal sound inspire!^ a passing fright. 
And fiUs the raind with monenlaiy ter. 

Thouph we shoold all our tesokitibn^ am» 

And strive to quelL our fiears-^'tis ofl in vain 7 

We shudd'ring recollect the late-alarm^ 
And feel a strong; uneas^" sense of pmn. 

We pause and listen to the passing gale, 

' ^ An6n, the sound comes louder than before ; 
The breeze wafts quickly on the dismal tale. 

And tells to -man that some one is no more.-— 

I low apt the motto on the bell inscribed^ 

** Ta speiA' A jpartiftgsoui is giV'n to Die**" * 

M d^Mdl, by wiMm^ »r p(M'r ceett ne'er, be hrlb^d; 
i^erfaaps this beU dttvf ^ptfafeiSle iMt (bf* ifttie. 

Soon, soon may.it proclaim to those Avho'relef^ 
Th)^ gfttM of m fs spent, ihy facets rtiii ; 

That cruel deatfr hath ifll thy hotiom reft; 

That all thjf schenies are fuin^d and midooe. 



* The motto on .the largest bell at firidlington is 
" To speak a parting soul, is ^v*n to me : 
'' Be tiiium'd ttvf terap, as tf f tclfd for thoe. 
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Perhaps thou'rt in the bloom of life, and may 

Have reckon'd much on num'rous years to come; 

Uncertain is thy time, perhaps to^ay 

Thou may^st be hurried to the silent tomb. — 

Hear this, unthinking mortal 1 nor n^lect ^ 

To be prepar'd to meet this awful change; 

So lead thy li^e as that no retrospect 

Shall e'er thy parting moments disarrange. 

To those who've lost, for ever ever lost 

A kind relation, or a friend sincere. 
Sadly die death-bell tolls, and, to their cost. 

Reminds them of the corse upon the bier» 

Reminds! ah no! sure, useless is that word; 

Depriv'd, perhaps^ of all on earth they love, 
They need no monitor, alas ! t' record 

Whatliiey so lon^ so feelingly must prove* 

^Tis deeply graven on their hearts— so deep 
That time itself can ne'er the traits erase. 

Until their bodies in the ^ave shall sleep. 

The " narrow-house, man's final resting place. 

Hark ! s^ it tolls !-^Toll on thy dismal tone» 
The sad impression 'gins to wear away; 
As shades of night, chas'd by the rosy dawn. 
Unclouded leave Uie biight'ning face of day. 

Bridlington, Jan. 10, 1814. LITERARIUS. 



THE BIRTH OF THE TRENT. 



Haak !^-the river's raging roar; * 
See, foaming waves obstruct it's colu^, 
And proudly lash the sounding shore ; 
Whilst Trent, affiighted, seeks her source. 

* It may notj,, perhaps, be Improper here to observe, for the 
information of those who are unacquainted with the circumstance, 
that the Trent is subject to the influx of the tide; and that, at the 
change andfiillof the moon, whenthe tides are highest, that grand 
phenomenon is displayed, which is called by the people on it's 
banks, the " Eager.^' The tide does not then rise gradually, but 

■ u 
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Tell m« Bag4?,ibr ^dtt ait gkillM 
. ''Bove Ddier men In natiireVlftwtf^ 
To thee her secrete are reV^fd'd.: 
Of ftU tfaaftf strange tiu>u l»iowsrt'tlie.oaus^.. 
Tell me why the river roars. 
Why the raging stirgfcs- rise, 
And,^ming, sweep adowg the sllofW^ 
Whils^ backward- Trent in tAnKtt fliWs 
" Attend, my son; atid I ^1 tell . 
The story thou desir'st to knowj 
Why th* invading billows sw6ll,. 
Why Trent's smooth stream fbr^tstb flow. 
The days of other- years are fled. 
Their meni'ry is for ever diead ; 
Like ydti fraSt dtmd^ bovne-^n the-^i^ind; 
Fiie^ etid ii6 imt€ k 1^ bghi&it : 
So are they lled^^thdsis hn^ipy doys,^ 
" When miHMy^Ii aing'C;«idDii&?»|)nttf«$ 
'* Candona, whose all-peaoeful sway 
" The free Cornavii obey. 
** No foe their native hills molest^ 
'* No sonnds of war disturb their rests 
*' Tile shield Hangs useless on the Walli 
'* The hafp i» heimd'thn»ilgh< evdry haU; 
" Caiidona's name his A^iendB revei^e, 
" His fo«S'hiff mighty po#<!r&icfeM'.-^ 
*' Okie dtuu^tsrhlwd the monaroh'^s side^ 
*'■! Us country's hope, liis pge's pride; ^. 
" Eadl female grace adortf d' tlie fair^ 
" Tall and majestic was her air : 
** Her eyes dicf with a softrttSs roll, " 
" That 5poke the* language* of hor soul; 
" Possess'd too of a culturM mi'ndj 
** Of manners polish'd sense refin'd. 

(To he cQfUhmedhl ttnr ntxL) 

*■ - - .- » 

rolls up in an immense wa^e, filling. thc^oW breadth of the river, 
and beariflg all obstructions before it; this is followed* by some 
iimaller ones, which are called the Whelps. The river, which 
belbrc Was smooth and even, snddenlv assumed- a bbisterous and 
turbjlent appearance ; til's Vessels ddttce Upon it's^ soHkee, the 
Eager roacs over its banks, and the wttole oottfse of the river ift 
changed, and flows in a contRiry dbectioii^' fbrming, at once, a 
scene as grand as can be conceived. The ti^e flo^fs every twelve 
hours ; but ifis only during the spring tides thatthtft appearatioe^is 
"d. 
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4(iHttDtr#^ca >9|fic^<emdt!l<A{ f^ttiiitrm^. 



' fst) Antufered hy Qij|ti;,9T^|i:yMBOj Sguthtoion^ near Oreat 

YarrnoM.. 

.I^HE .mean distance of the moon from the earth being 
' ^b^t f4€^n^es ; in.erder tberofoielhat the snomi may 

appear^ -tA .iMfV hulf a mile ^idtent, the 4ek«C0pe must 

magnify IMmdOyfi^cor 4«0OdO&linM«. 

Th^t sufficient light, distinctness^, and purity of repre- 

sentafioB, may be obtained, opdeiaois and ebse/vers find 

«fli^t <hft apeytiwfrod^liejeiaife^iveJeBS^ ought to:be diraptly 
'«8 tfie mBjptifyix^ power : aad, IjoiitfAf fm^9 x^mtffk^^ 

^P*'^j|, ^ ^«^U proportioned fe^eting 4£iUsoope» wbidi 
^mmgi^HfUi ffibont -MS timoa, requires ao apertmre of 3 

inches; therefore, 15S:s::480000 *. 94U.7iQch£sr 8^784^ 

feet^ t^e diotPeter^.of ^e i^bje^tive lens of the desired 
't^fescppel 
' ■ 6udi «n instraipent irotild, uudoiibtedlyy shew many 

wonderful things ; i>at I apprehend, we must rest satisOed 

with wishjn^ oq ihis sub}§gt* 

. . wJJw Amcus, of Y^rm, fevpured .us with |in anawer, 
^li^hfi^ f^qlud^s.with th^ following interacting remark : 
** Xt^t ^9 on? de.ceiva himsejf respecjtisj^ the powers o^ 

,txi£.¥iQP!^ f ib^y.Are ^n myicii le^ 1$an z^ny one cpuld sup- 
pose. >V!hep it is said that 41 telescope magnifies 1 50 times, 

.HM^^^ :te preaitnne4 that aii :object, 'Viewed through it, 

' woji^la .i(|^^r as distingtly as it would 4o the iiaked eye at 
15^h'part t>f its distance ;'bert this is a mtsUike, neither is 
there any theory to direct ua in this -matiier*— e&perienee 

. aLeine muflt 'toa^ iu. . 

We iSceWise received thgenieus answers <{i:o« Mes«re, 

(62) JfMwend iy Mr. LsAKa, SM^, 
^ide EmersorfB ^av^atiop; pa. 73, &c. 
AliidW* • ^ad» « : prop. 4li£ lat;. I qo§, pour;|e 

dist. ^tW^, •.: Mn*'C(tWS6 : departure 

^- • ' ;;= 8Q0 ... 

V ^%. 
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prop.diffilat. ; dep. ::tnerVdiff.lat. : diff. long. 

' = 933f =,15° SSf'' 
. diff. long. I dep. ITrad. • ! cos. mid* 

lat. = 31^ C 10" 
. Hence 31** (y 10" — 5'>'=z2&'& 10" = latitude come to. 

Also by Messrs. JBucklejf^ jyarhy^ Froude^ Hine, Glen'* 
denningj G, Lengy LongdiUf Madge^ Maffett^ Mair, 
Jit/lei/, Treebtff WMUBoard, Wiseman, and Yorke* 

(S3) Answered hy Mr. T. Pashley, near Hudder^ield. 

Let a: = greater number, andy =3 the less; th^ji, per 
question, £*4-^'±:100, and x^= 10^-4-3. From thfe Sod 
eq. if :s:^x ^ 10 ; the sq. of which subs* in the 1st gives 
a?» 4- 9j:* ^ 100= iOOrhen^e d? = lQ0-5.v'i^ and 

5^ = SO -T- V'iOQ. 

Also by Messrs. Darhy, Froude, Grey^ Hine, G. Leng^ 
• Longdiny Madge, Maffeit, Mair, Nesbit^ Ryley, Treehy^ 
Winward, Wisemanf Yorke, and YoiJe. 

(34) Answered by Mr. Maffett, Plymouth, 

The solidity of the prolate spheroid =; 55 X 24? X 24- jf 
, 5236 = 16587,648 cubic feet; and its superficies = 3484, 
2258 sq. feet, vide Robertson's Mensuration, J)a. 270. — 
Again the diamet er of the globe, who se curve surface Is 

3484,2258, = ^3484,2258^ 3,1416 = 33,3025 feet, and 
its content 19338,8279 cubic feet: therefore, (19338,827j9 
—16587,648) X U X i = 2802,12 02. = 175 lb. 2 oa. 
the weight -required. 

Also by Messrs. Darby, Grey, Nine, KilUngbecky Mair, 
Nesbitj Ryiey, Wiseman, Wintoard, Yorke, and Youki 

(si) Answered by Mr. Wiseman, Hull. 

By transposition x^ — ^^* y + 12 xy* ss 64} yK The 
cube root of which is ar — 2y = 4y ; .\xzz6y. This 
value of X substituted in the 2d given equation makes it 
fi^y — 2n*y^zz 24^ 3; .\yzzn* -i-"6, and;c = n*. ■ 

« 

The same answered by Mr. Ryley, Leeds. •. 

The given equation transposed becomes x^ — 6a:* v + 
12a:j^'— 72^3— 0, or (or— 63,^) x (x* + 12^*)=0, Now 



W «t]ie ' product 'ffi- lfh€«e f*etor8'=:-0, x — ^^ n^i^ =0 ; 
/• 4; = Sy. By substituting this value of orin the Seconal 

Mair^ Nesbit, Wirvward^^xy/ice^ and Youle, 






. iBcy:addiog :mid sobtfacdng ji^ '^y th«reTo«ihs x^^^-^^x^ 
^0m^x*»'-^ai^si^\:Wfi9Lf by compltttng the s^uar^, ^— i:«Y* 

and ffzs'^v'i. 




■w 



LETy=x**; thenx*«— 2x^."-^*'*z=^*— 2y ? 4^^ asA 
Destroy thenewnd t^ni,ofi<Jii3;C^ft,iyjiuf*^i5g « +4=y. 
and there vill.rem^n ,«*-^i«J * + ;^.=? J|» ^.gj^iji'^ic, 
w^i^h a^lved ^Ives z z^ ^ 0^%^;^ {1 + y'13) r^r ^^J 
,beAW . j:== V|^^r457JP 

Also by Messrs. 'Burfhn; ^t^rb^^ Jfhe, KfRingb^cJc^ 
Longdiriy Maffett^ Muir, Rytey^ Treeb^i ffinvoard, IVke- 

^ni^any ami. 'X9X^^ ""^ ' ""^ 

(37) Answered by Mr. HiNE, Serjt. 2d iRoyd Zmu. Militia: 

Put c =; sine, pf latitudes 4^ =: its cosipe^^nd x = sine 
of amplitude ; then 1 t al t * '. a or = dne of declination^ 

whose cosine = V f a*a?*^*. -^S*^"* .^►^ colat. plu§, the 

deelin. bei ng equ^J i to the nv^ridian alt. qf the ,s\ix\t 
cax ^ df/A^oTx^^ 3 ^ — f ^ ' ; whence ;c = . 25919, 
tUp«ine of 15*^ V 19^, wd a ap.p=^ jl43^6..^rne.of 8« 4-9' 
aivswetiiog tovj^he IStb of A^H* 



"^T- 



JP««^E w of ^isjie(HJi'iptM>»jne ^.je3^>pditipii^/iu>lyed 

jby.WiQl and «rrpr^ ^ by ai^ t^th^r. jai^ethod ; for, if w^ 

..punppSe the suq'^ jdeclJAAtion 8®i ^he amplitude will-be /ao 

litt^s 1^9^, too much; therefore, . by.'^ few tnals, the 
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^— ^ 1 , 1 1.' i' i" ■ , ., . agaasssaaa 

decliiu is found to be 8^ 49', which answets to the 12th 
day of April. 

Also by Messrs. Burdohi Langdint Mqffeti, Mair^ 
Jljfley^ Treehy^ Wintoard, Wiseman, Yorke, and Youk. 

(38) Answered hy Mr. Killingbeck. 
Let 8.141 6 = b\ a nd 2 a ^ a, side of the equilateral 
cone; then V'-to*— aO = VSa* = « V 3 = cone's axis. 
Andy see Bonny. Mens. pa. 128, the superficies of the 
coi^e :=z2ab X ^ + ^^ X aizSa*b\ which is likewise the 
superficies of the globe. Now, the diameter of a globe* 
whose superficial content is 3a* ^9 is readily found to be 

a^v/S zz the cone's axis, as found above. 

Also by Messrs, Burdon, Darby, Hine, l^affetty Mair, 
Otostxoickiensis, Ryley, Treeby, Wtntvard, JViseman, Yorke, 
and Y(Hde. _— 

(39) Anstffered by Mr. O. Leng, HuU. 

Emerson proves, page 141, Geometry, that a sphere is 
to any circumscribing. soKd (all tohose planes touch the 
sphere ;) as the surface of the sphere, is to the surface of 
the solid. Henee 28,2726 : 85 :: 13. 8982 (the solidity 
of the sphere :) 17,2052, the solidity of the polyedron. ' 

Also by Messrs. Nine, Mq^Ht, Mair, Ryley, Treeby^ 
Winward, fViseman, and Yorke. 

f 40) Answered by Mr. Treebt, Plymouth. 

H 

Suppose DC to pass through the 
centre of th^. section of division. Let 
HI = X; then, by similar as, 16 I 12 
: : » : Sa: ^ 4 ==s D1 *= IC, and I6 : 20 
(AH) :: ^ : 5 .r ^ 4 = DH. Again, 
let V = 10 = GO4 and, as the as DIH 
ana OGH are similar, 5ir-f-4l 3ir-^4 
: : X — y : y; .'.^ =8 X ^ S=z globe's radius. Now, per 

qu estion, jx --4^3 x , 5236 X 4 = Sx ■+• 2^* X ,7854 

X 16 — x; hence x=- 10^, and 16— 10|=5f = alt. of 
cylinder required; which is also the alt. of the greatest 
cylinder that can be inscribed in the given cone. 
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Also- by Messrs, Burden^ Dathy^ Hine, KiUingbecky 
iLor^din^ Mqgiii^ Mair^ NeshiU (hostivicJIdemiSi R^ley^ 
. Treeb^f Winimrdy Wiseman^ Yorke, and Youlcm 

(41) Answered by Mr. Winwahd. 

Lbt a =: the capacity of the cylindrical cup, jr = its 
diameter, and c = , 7854 ; then cx^ =: area of cup's bot- 
tom, 4* (?;r= its concave circumference, a -f- ^-ir^ :=: its alt. 
•and 4 a -^ 0- = its superficies. Hence, per question, 

4 a -i-.j: + c a:* =: a minimum. In flux ions, — 4tax -:^ x^ 

.+ 2cjri= 0; /. x •= 3^2a -j-c (4,1894 16), the 

, diameter, ahd the altitude = a-s-c«^=zj-X 'y^ga -a- <A 
=r (2.094708-) 

Also by Messrs. Burdon, Darby ^ Hine^ G.'Leng^ Maf- 
ifetif Nesbitf Ryley^ Witvwardi Yorkcy and Youle. 

(42) Answered by Mr. Wxsemak, ^«i/. 

P 
Let 12 :r apd 18 a: represent the y^^-^ 
sides BC and AC ; then, by similar *" 

As,18x+ 18: 40::i8x: 40;r ^ ^ 

a; 4- 1 = AB. Now, having all the 
sides of the triangle ABC, in. terms of a: and known quan- 
tities, an expression for the area is, with ease, obtamed, 
by the common rule \ the half sum of the sides == 15 x 

20 X 
-t* ' 1> A^d ^^ three remainders are respectively 

20 X 20x , 20 a: 

— TT — 3 or, — r-:+ 3 x, and 15 x — —7-::. The pro- 

ar+l x+1 x+l 

duct of the half sum and t he three remainders put into 

fluxions, and r educed, gives x + 1^* x (1872 x x 4. 2 

— 81 X jT+T^O —6400 =^ 0; whence x'is found = 
4,1957 ; and the area = 6\Sy5Q nearly. 

Ih nearly the same manner was this Problem answered 
by Messrs. Hine^ Mc^ett^ and Wintjoard^ who justly 
observe that the area of the triangle OPC is not a maosi" 
mum^ when ABC is a maximum. 

Ingenious answers were also sent by Messrs. Burdon, 
Darby, G. Lengy Nesbit, Ryley, and Yorke* 




will applr, ^ft mmi'a declinACiMi muet^e'^e gre^^Mt io 

answer me conditioDS of-the -^estion ; for, at that time^ 

his passage fpom the sis o^glock hatir-cirSie to the vn'tn^ 

'^vertical m a mtuiimumji MOd ilifnoe to ithe ^ncrimab a 

^mikimum* 

Example, l^et 5 == sine of declination^ a =^ ^ine 6€ 
' alt. at six, and x = sine of latitude ; then, as £ < a 7^ 
1 : « ; /. ar =:» a 4-^ «= ^5^ *i' W", when a ^ UJ^. 

T<o*thM-^rob(em'Mr.4l^fjemffn'« -answer isnimflair to tile 
;0bpve,4m4'hR ii^xiabj v«^ of.-C'or-'^^utkl; it :be,ob8enP8d» 
that if a be not taken greater than b* the (tttLbude in)l 4>e 
ile;«9 tlidn dieiiec;ioft(iQO^ajidtb^4ijOTn^:revYHutioa.of tha 
sun wholly io'tl^e.adjafii^lijt h^PAi^ptH^e;.tb4ref0Pi^ will \b^ 
neither East nor West. 

Also by Me$§rs,,Dar^t*Gl§ndenmfig9 It^ky^ and Yorke. 
(44.) AnsUfered'bf/ Mr. Rymt, Iieeih. 

TnE j^iven equation resolved into its factors = j(^ — ^) 

X (.r* — Tjt^-I^) ,X ^* — ii^ + 2) tQ- ^ow, as 
the whole of this equation «?= Q, each of .it^ poQippt^nt 
factors = ; thjerefore, x — J- = 0» and x = J ; ^p* --r- 

7 J* + ^ ^,0, hence x^i; and f* — 4^ j: 4. 2 ff=X:^ 
whence j: = -J^, or 4* Consequently the roots are •}, 4* t» 

7%e./a«v by Mr. Bitrdon, Acoiter'Mtdlnt. 
^Y^preceedingf as directed, at page 1^^ ^Ih editipn (^ 
WoQPjs Algebra^ there will arjwe ,5 i«?* — ^gr^ ' '*^ 

pion ni0a^ure of Jtbis ;iud tlie^iven equation ^11 joadily 
be found to be j* --- 7 iir 4- /T ''^^ H> whijh 4r^4^ fjack 
of theequal TOQt3:: heuce jr — •+• 2 ^^ 0, and .af'^i^ ^ = 
^s^-V^^i+if^x — ^ :^0, by whi* .divide ^ 
oajgiaal eqpaliQQ, and the i|u<)Caetit wiU he d?^ ^^ M ^ 4^ 
4=0; consequently x == ^ «f if :tbe .Qtber tnH) r<ioi».«f 
the egvation* - . . • 

Also b^ Auucus, Dar^f Yorke^ Wpl Youle. 
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'V^ '(46^y By Jftvnmsj at t^ Grimnar-Sehool, HuiL 

•* A'COBXER there was'* who 'd two sons of his trade. 
Their knives on one .tvA^^^on^, were often sharp made ; 
They par'd, wox'd, and*Iabour'd, to earn themselves breads 

:'l>ill Ine old ipantanriv'd at the end- of life's thread- 
Bat ere he had rtfldi'd it, a will he had made. 
That his sons shcmldteaeh take half the tools of his trade. 
ThHigB b^ng thus settled^ to part Idiem they try'd. 
But the tohetstone quite puftzi'd their wits .to divide. , 
Now, Sirs, if you'll please to afford tliem your aid, 
I'll try to exjiam how this imkeUtane was made : — 

,The mistum of a 9<l.uare pyriMo^d .'twas complete-; 

\ And the length of tne. same was exactly three feet : 
Four inches the side of the greater square end. 
Three inches the less ; and they therefore intend 
That it shall be eoually cut^through the same^- 
Kow the length ot each pfece I will thank you to name. 



M^f 



' (47)- By M*. Djom, Leedt. 

FrND the least integer value X)f <x that will render the 
formula 104 J? ^ + 1 a s quare. 

(48) By Lehctei* ISyrah. 

Find three whole numbers such-, that their sum. the 
sum of their squares, and the. sum of the products of every 
two of th^m^ may all be .square numbers. 

^' ' (49) By Mr. Hire, Serjeant 2d Royal Lan, Militia, . 

A'1E»ERS0N sees an upright pole 80 feet in length, at the 
distance of SOO yards, on the plaiie of the horizon. Find 
the lenffth of another pole such, that, supposing it placed 
at the distance of 100 yards from the spectator's eye, and 
inclined to the horizon 450°, it may appear of equal magni- 
tude with th^ former ; the height of tne eye being 5 feet, 

(50) By Mr. Wiseman, Hull. 

In a certain triangle, the sines of the three angles aee 
6B the numbers 17» 15, and 8, and the perimeter is, 160 : 
what are the sides and angles ? . . 






If a cone of dry oak, viufle' altitude and base (liameter 
are eacbft Jto dpt^^fited .btfi \tfa^,7«fiii wfl^U^^ up«* 

war(b,.x6€y|j|r ^4 the %igl^ «qf ifoa «^p^^mtAni^ fOJrtiiQX^ ^ > 

• • .. .. - > * ' . • ■'' 

,; .. ,(^v) 4y Mr, Nww;?, J55»^^ 

Givjtti^bhB 4iftr^ci»iif4li0lifit04«d.pfii9i^ndtQiiU<^.of ti 
right-angled irimi^tf ^ flQdiws* saMi Airv]»fi0'^9rihi» 
4M§mentB cof ^th^ b|tp(iiliB^Qni£r m«lej b^ • ^pAi^flidievlltfr 
from tiw rigkt wgie dP il6> «^^ A^ ^mj^mi Urn tMiei ^f A>» 



A B *is a diameter bf a g!v«li dirqle, aod ^B® a ^vfti 
chord f it is required to deterffluje^A^ojber chord A*E, chit- 
ting theibriper'iri.C; spthat^Ije intercepted jj^rt Cfi oji^ 
be a matimum\ ' » ^ . 



r , . - - 

* * (^4) ^yjDwaiwrcKiENSi*. 

Given the pei^imaC^r^^nd the diaa^el^r of the inscribed 
^cli»> of^Ai^.^igbtraiSig^rixifagte^ to ideMsrmiii^ At » 
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(55) By ^. John C maimaw ^ Xromif Surveyor, Hull* 
Given x * — y'*^ «^ 3, and 

ttt> fiiidHlte -vfflttes of .r Jaid jr ^fejr -a ^i«|dratic. 

(5ff) -% Mr. Gle171)£Kning, .^orM YarmqiuA^ 

. Apt PR a voung^eom^ter ba^ ^placed a cylindrical ^ves- 
sel upon an Itoriyoiital -plane, ana fotind tte^t -its^li^ght 
,^as ,10 inches, -he withdrew -to a point at wbichJits-b^ttoiU 
Jnst disaapearad t thep, causlqg ft to b^ "fflled m^h water, 
^te saw'the centre of -its 'bottom ; .and h^V^n^ascjertaj^ejl 
that the height <:>f'hi.s eye dhove the surface of the wjiter 
Vas S iect, he was tnrormed, that he might ^termhxe 
the diameter of the vessel, u^n^ Its. distance from the 
station he had assitmed, by '*^t& construction of the most 
^«f ideottkind :*' but finding- hiw»eU' inadequate toitbe^k, 
bejreqiiegCs.thdi|issM9t«tMe M'HiB iii^ttlousJcmiUtfbulaisilL) 
the Quarterly Viutor. / 






ttftha gt^onidn, im m^ Im/tiiiomis^ dud, wfll motebetw^ir 
tlDree and' fow* o^ddd^-iHt^tJi^ gr^mmt n^loo^f pot»iblA» 



%0bCeiiii« 



^ The Ari^fmetktil Prace^pMti ^^, « Chmfleit Trtmrnq^ 

Arithmetic^ Theoretical and Praeti^S* Tn *fcr Pdf/ir»*— 
Desiigned ddt only fbf the tl«r of SS^doh^ but ibr thi^se 
toutig P^i^ons, whoi not hA^ifig Uie betiefic of a M^r^ai^ 
ate yet deriii-oUs of biici^mitlg deqitalDt^H'ith s^b pafts^ 
lof AritfitQetic d» may enable ehem> when cidiamimidii^ 
Btii^itiess, to emn^ct fh^ir A{jcDUti£6« To whi«hi« dddbdy 
A Trtatiae on Mngid S^u^^s^ ot^tiuitiitig deveml new 
Rules for tfieiif Conswuctidn, all of which^are Accumtely 
demonMlr&f ed : By Joseph Youle) Sh^lfidd, Loflgnmn 
dtidGo. I8l3i 

It \» ftot an utiiHttut^d quMti9fi,- Bsk&i by tboie wbo batd 
read- all the appt^ov^autHor^ofi Arithm«f»c$^oA ^tfeihg Uid 
iidvertifiemedt of a t\ev^ tretifitre ofi thd iubWt, *' Can it 
eontaih ahy thii^g' hiili^i-to unkAOWflf^' But l«t thmtl 
reflect tliat the subject is itie^ e)ct^Adii^d, add ehit neirer- 
be exhausted : there is no boundary to tiie powers of num- 
bers ; and; fi'om tHeir u^fblnefis to mar^ In kkiu (^mmetdiA 
state of soeiety, every enoouragetnent i^ould be gfiteo fo 
him who facilitates the ac(|Uisiti<)n of M» ^Sfedntiat a know* 
I6dge. ^ 

. With Ml*. Youle we'hat^en© personal acquaintance; 
A» fl'iends to, and promoters of niathemadcal learning, W6 
became scrbstribers to bis work— ^-this we do not regret; 
From our general connexion with matheotiaticians, we are 
^convinced that the capabilky of wrifing good matkematical 
wotks, is not confined to any particular latlt^e 5 and we 
tejoiCe to learn that men qualified for the task» are ex*- 
ercising their taletttis in difl^i'ent parts of the kingdom; * 

• «" "S/St* ^mrmtfi^ of Sunderbtidy has comraitted^ to tlie press a 
!Mrork on Na\llgation*and Nautical AstronOmyytcot^tJi^ningthe latest 
irnprovements in those branches of science. 
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The author professes to have written A Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on ArithMetici and we 'can assure o^r 
readers. that he has, succeeded in . his attenstpt. His ex^- 
amples are well adapted for theiUustralionof the respective, 
rules: and their number is not less than sixteen hundred. 
Moreover, he has not, like some lat^ i^Uthors, copied his 
questions verbatim from other books, but has furnished the 
learner with a nearlv new set of examples. The learned 
reader may meet with some that are similar to those in 
Other works ; yet, on 'Comparison^ he will find that t^e 
data are wholly changed. 

We agree with the author, that to use the examples of. 
others is a kind of plagiarism, which betrays. a shameful 
iadolence and contempt of public approbation. Nearly 
all the questions we have been at the trouble of answering ; 
and, we are glad to have it in our power to say, that* the 
errors are so few as not to deserve to be mentioned. 

Under each rule several of the leading examples are not 
only worked .out, but exhibited in a very luminous manner, 
which will be of considerable advantage to students, and 
to those schodlmasteriS, who, in early life, have paid more 
attention to Classical, than -to Mathamatical learning. 

The demonstrations of the rules will afford much satisfac- 
tion to the scientific reader^ as they are done in as simple 
and masterly a manner as the subject would permit. 

In the Treatise on Magic ^quareSyXko^e who have plea- 
sure in pursuits of that kind, will meet with a larger fund 
of amusement and information than in any other work 
which has yet come under our observation. 

Magic Squares were originally practised by Conjurors 
and the Makers of Talismans ; but tney have now become 
the subject of mathematical investigation ; ^nd, though 
they can only be considered, at present, as a kind of play, 
yet they may be productive of some new discoveries m 
numbers. In the seventeenth century the greatest g«ome* 
iriclans vied with each other in investigating the properties 
•of the Cycloid ; and, it has been observed, that they had 
not the most distant idea that it would ever be subservient 
to the good of the public. However, it has been found 
that it was destined to make pendulums as perfect as pos« 
-siWe, and to carry the measure of time to the highest 
nitch of perfection. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LITERATURE. 
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** Doctriiia sed vim proniovet lAsitam ; ' ' ' 

'* Rccti^ue cultus pectora roborant.'-'^ Hor» 



^ Amongst the great variety of subjects preseiitfefl to 
human inquiry, there scarcely exists one more' interesting 
than that which is afforded by the Advantages of 
Literature.— To trace the maimer in which .the mind 
is affected by a dause, which, of all others, operates most 
powerfully on it, is a curious and pleasing employment ; 
and it may be of the greatest use to turrt the attentioii of 
mankind to those advantages which haVe always appeareil 
most estimable to men most celebrated for wisdom, by; 
pointing out their extent, and dwelling on their value. — * 
To state these advantages, is, indeed, in some measure to' 
prove them ; and, however surprising it may 8ee,m, there 
are many who requirfe a proof of the existence of such as, 
lire not evident to the most careless observation. 

Those, who during the whole course of their lives, have 
been engaged in a close and unvaried pursuit of Xvealth ; — 
who at' nrst, perhaps, wanted opportunity, and afterwards 
4n inclination, to cultivate their minds, — ^arc apt to despise 
the knowledge to which they are strangers ; and the con- 
tempt they feel is oflen increased by the niany instances 
which offer themselves, . of men most fkmous for literary 
acquisitions, who have been ^ble to possess themselves! of 
only a very small share of tbbso nches, to which they 
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have been accustomed to attach supreme consequence and 
value. ... 

The gay and the volatile, vha, by tlieir habits^ have 
rendered themselves incapable of serious application, turn 
^way from the learning which can be acquired only by 
labour ; and the neglect they > are inclined to cherish, is 
strengthened by the deficiency they observe in men 
celebrated for talents and knowledge, with regard to tliose 
graces of politeness, which they have been taught to con- 
sider as of the highest value and importance. 

To both these descriptions of men it may be of service 
to see clearly stated the absolute merit of literary advan- 
tages, unconnected with the failings of those by whom they 
are possessed, — advantages which, however they exist, 
cannot be suppressed; however they may be accompanied. 

The advantages, which literature produces to those who 
are distinguished from the rest of mankind by their exalted 
attainments, are obvious and undisputed — the splendor of 
reputation, and not unfrequently the solid benefits of riches 
«ind station. — On the cases of such men I shall not dwell, 
tJiough I might proceed to point out the pleasures they 
enjoy in the pursuit of knowledge, while new views, of the 
most interesting objects, arc continually opening before 
them, and the delightful reflections are perpetually occur- 
ing, which fill a mind engaged by grand and lai^dable 
pursuits ; — the advantages, which I mean more particularly 
lo insist on, arc those which may be possessed oy commoh 
application, assisted by common abilities. 

And, first. Literature is valuable,, as it is the key which 
unlocks, the treasures of ancient wisdom and ancient 
virtue. — Without having our minds properly cultivated, 
we are incapable of tasting the works of the sages who 
have transmitted to us the fruits of their observations on 
Iffe and morals ; or who have described the actions of men 
distinguished by heroism and virtue ; and recommended, 
by their eloquence and their precepts, that conduct to our 
imitation, for which such men were illustrious. — No one 
will assert, that he may hot he benefited by the united 
experience of the wisest men of all ages ; — and ignorance 
only will deny that the wisest advice, when recommended 
by the charms of eloquence, comes with a double force on 
theJhcart, and has a double influence on the conduct* 
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Literature is valuable^ as it affords a pleasitig and use- 
ful employment to the vacant moments, which sometimes 
occur even to the busiest life. — Whoever has compared bis 
feelings as they were while his idle moments flowed away 
'.undisposed of to any useful purpose, and as they were 
iAer he bestowed his leisure on his cultivation of his mind, 
■will bQ fuUy sensible of this advantage of Literature ; and 
no one will deny it» who considers that the mind will b^ 
employed; — and that if man is not supplied with projper 
objecta for the exercise of his faculties, he will turn aside 
to those which are hurtful to himseUv and pernicious to 
society. 

' To a man in the middle rank of life. Literature is also 
valuable ; as it will be found to contribute more to his 
real happiness and tranquillity of mind, than the greatest 
wealthy unaccompanied with a taste for those writers that 
have been so long and so deservedly admired by the 
ivorl(l.-<-Cicero remarks that * Learnmg affi»i*ds nourish- 
meut to our youth/ and delight to our old age ; that it 
adorns prosperity ;' is a refuge in adversity ; and a never« 
failing source of pleasure and amusement.' — Under die 
pressure of sorrow and calamity, we naturally seek reli^ 
m solitude and retirement.-r^At such a season the intrusion 
of company, — unless it.be tKe company of &miliar friends, 
is a violation of the rules of pro{Nriety/ and would appear 
" like mockery to real woe." — But, in solitude, we are Jejd 
to seek indulgence from the perusal of some author, who^ 
sentiments ar^ in unison with our own ; and, <* in the 
retirement of our library, we mav find a balsam to every 
. wound of the mind, and a lenient medicine to every 
disease." 

I cannot conclude these observations better than in the 
words of an elegant modern writer ; wiio, after expatiating 
on the advantages of letters, as the source of consolation, 
• concludes- with this remark :-> that "next to feligidn,;* 
learning " is the best and sweetest source of comfort in 
those hours of dejection, which every mortal must some- 
times experience. — ^It constitutes one of the most solid 
pillars ot human felicity, and commonly, contributes as 
much to virtue, as to calm and rational enjoyment." 

Yarm. CLERICUS* 

v2 
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ON THE GENERAL ADVANTAGE* OP 
>: ' ANATOMJCAL KNOWLEDGE. : 

'Cx^nclnded from page 206, No, V. 

t V'l&E:iDOKr>trY.*-^'CQ^mpfi experience teaches us, that the 
^|f€(R«ir«lity4>f in^vhdeiie seiMe of ^e value «^<il)^rii0ftlt^ 
i^ml tit At theiekv wlip aire -anxicKUt 'to preserve it> are un« 
^^Miited ^vith tlie tneans. To both w^ vecdmm^id the 
^WMprdyoir Anatomy. To the former, the display of ite 

i^erii) olrg^anB of the body, and the examrnatioii of tbeir 
<4iextuve aiidfdepicsidBiieieiiy will leave aJastao^ Itupressioli 

on the feelings. And when the external relations of l^e 
0^%^s ar^ developed, ^at is, their connexion with the 
a^ai^th oinrd atmosf^ere ; the latter will derive lea^n^ 
'principles, 'which dsrfseek'for in vain in Guides to Health. 
:When the prinoiiple is se^n, ^the rule suggests itself, the 
t^if^nd is i^oYkv^ifteedy and ^e feelings put in a proper train. 
'^^faese elFeeiai of Anatomy, a few applications o£ it will 

-"i^ T0 Ifiiegin wi|h infai«cy^ wheh[i the hunian anhnsd is, in 

oifuth,^ inda^US omul auxi^,' the ^cts of Anatcrmical 

•kno^kdge, on theipdcftr^of those to whom children are 

entfiasted; are mffsV iiinipiOrtant. - Under the present mode 

of m^nagementj- which: is altogethier unprincipled, we have 

•tJ*e*ft»thorityiof^Reddoes when we aver, that one half of 

'the infimts both in Britain annually perish ; and what adds 

tJt!^ the liorrol- of the fact is, that no inevitable necessity 

i^oms them to see,> to suffer, and to expire. — ^If the £ne 

'Mechanism of tbeir eyos we^re understood by those wlib 

'^ftVe l^mseltes in general a bodily and mental blfndness, 

we should not see our infants laid not many inches irom 

'tHe1){lfsbf A 'blazing fimropthiBflmias mA destruction of 

lithe eyes would not be'n^o common.-— An infant has nt> 

*teeth'; mastication «s' tiot'^Bftenfded yet* by nature, but 

'officious igi^Faneo ^rid kiitsta^en tenderness will be busy ; 

•{ic^ld f^od id glven^ tite sto^iiiach cannot actuponit, fer- 

-metltatiidti^fblidw^, the organs are distended^ and the child 

i^is "gakl tiS' dife,- ii^t-by his rtUrse's hand, but by colic and 

''oobvWl^iens; ' But 'suptyose a ch 'M escapes this brdo^, by 

constant l^itktnkning, 'nW ^digestive os^ns^ are weakened ; 

the^'liUl^.lUcUlted ci-eature, gluttonous by habit, ia doomed 

♦o be the future victim of ^crophula and consumption. — 
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-The care which is bestowed on the tender leaves of exotic 
Aomers is admh-able ; but why should the lungs of children, 
correspondent in their functions, and like them unfit to 
endure vicissitudes of climate, be neglected ? Surely, they 
ate as worthy of scientific guardians, thermometers, and 
an equatorial temperature, as a heap of comparatively 
-worthless plants. Cse;sar once observing some strangers of 
distinction at Rome, carrying young d(^ and monkeys in 
ctheir atms, and caressing, them, asked, whether the women 
in their country ever bore any children-? What question 
would he«skmany dames of modem times ? — The conse- • 
ipiences of this want of care, are manifested in the numbers 
.of children which die of inflammation of the lungs, <;on> 
'tradted by exposure to the extremes of heat and cold. — 
Besides^ this complaint when contracted is not always 
'mortal, but, alas ! the functions of the lungs are unknown ; 
the complaint is treated as a common cold, till the child 
is livid from impeded respiration, and death inevitable I 
From childhood to youth thm. transition is natural and 
' easy ; and here the effects of ignorance of this science are 
deplorable. The bright prospects whi^ dawn on delighted 
youth, are exchanged for the approaches of death. The 
' evil rests not here. TliC' happiness of age is the prospective 
iB^licity of its offspring. This cup of consolation is dashed 
from the father's hands, the cords that fasten him't4)- l^e 
are torn asdnder, his house is desolate*, and the world to 
him a wilderness. In times like these too^ when our youth 
are summoned by the murderous trumpet, they languish 

• on a bed of sickness : alive indeed, to sufi^ring^ but deaf 
to the voice of glory, and their country. Consumption, 
indeed, has been called tbife giant malady of out^ isknd. 
Unacquainted with the texture of their lungs, and the 
nerves which give them power, our youth expose them- 
selves to the poisODottS' breath of mfdniglk-, mdf the 
debilitating effects of hitoxicating flirid^, with a fearl^s 
rashness. A cold is caught ; a cou^ ^»tiefi, and this is 
the herald 6f consumption. It is neglected, beoaUine It is 

[ fcH'sooth a trifle. The health is slowly and imperceptibly 
undermined, till death has grasped his 'victim 'by' the 
sbouklers. In vain we then suntmon tht ministers of 

• health ; in spite of the b^st contrived- efftyrts, the unhappy 



MSdreth isonducled^iby.fi.-sicfp'by^stepagony of progres- 
sion^, to the .holders iifjthe graven /Need ^e say. Biofie to 
necommend to youth rthe study (^Aiiatcany? . 

V (The xmmterof , our eldefs/ who perish by diseases which 
the knowledge [ of » Anatomy; would avert, bears almost a 
like proipoctvoti ; instead of being guided by .reasonable 

'; principle^ 4h©y aire, the- devoted slaVes of prejudice.*^ 

• Anatomy holds ottt the beacons j^hat ^re to guide them in 
. the. indulgence^of their appetites. : Prejudice conjures up^ 
jAAd sets before tbein fancies, a monster more strange than 
. Caliban Qt Pblypheoiet a obimsBraiCfdled the constitution. 
'. This creature oa«ndtiUFe without support, his Yigor must 
-be (edi not by d%estibBibland, but by spirituous potations. 
.The. remedy i^ pleasant, and the injunction religiously 
. obeyed* SouUii^ersaHndeedis this day^dreamy this horrible 
t delusion, that it^is'now, (credite posted !) not a question 
. whether spirituous liquors are . iojuriousj (though we see 

the^cT' march of desolation move from house to house, as 

f.iiisaginalioaiviews the^deStroying Angel in his nocturnal 

«)%«aiideriugs through the Land of E^^P^) ; but which of 

, the varieties th4t art affords, 4s the one best suited to the 

: Cotistitfution. . '^ . • • 

-.,], Anatomy, teaches us a . different, lesson. • She reasons 

j}fif>n1«*therst^cture of the organs, and enjoins us to touch 

'Ji(^q(9Qnt0d liQU^ris with a trembling hand. The prc^iety 

opf thi/9 l^l90n:is .confirmisd by other reasons :-^I. .Things 

{< w^hiich: are .essQ^liaU niature has provided r intermediate 

{•eKJstenoes, s^SjiMirbal^ are provided^ which, like ma- 

'ij^^chin^ /i|:e;d^.tQied to cdnvest the indigestible matters of 

^i:the learth it|to proper nutriment ; and water flows in every 

/stre^mkj.. But,-ferBCke»pted liquors are the work of art^ asd 

. ^Q tii^erefore' iu^ssentiaL ; 2. That they ^e* injurious, we 

.(hav^ said alrf^ady^^\¥ine the. most harmless, stupifies the 

. ;pQii)d>:apd!;/^W^>«ves the limbs now, as it did 300Q years 

ago,:;whQniiI^c]r^R made the observation. Spirituous 

liqM09iS..^r^.>kpo«V]n to paralyze the nervous system ; and 

h^i^ce the frequenx^ of disorders of debility. 3. Before 

their in^eci|tioi99L before this fire {a»Darmn well observes) 

. wa^ stolen fromih'eaven ; before the food of man was con- 

; ver^dintp poison,, men were at least as healthful and 

V vigorous, as, they.are now. The Lacedaemonians were Che 

* most warlike of the Grecians, and they never tasted intoxi- 
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ctAmg li^amBm' C^topbre-ftJieflblieroesiandjiheirf^ 

ments with the effidmioatea&dTaoquishedPQXBianSywhp 
were notorious drunkards. . And is .there a Bacchanalian 
of modern timek, who would dare to measure strength with 
an Aneiefnt BHton ^ — ^would encounter the least of those 
.heroesi who. defied p.oine .itself ;.»»whps^, ;naked ,va)our 
baffled the counsels of the^ wise^ and ofiten ,a^ifeated.the 
prowess; of the . ^rmed ; ai^d who^ though^ liltiinateLy ep^- 
yed, yet sold thj^jr country for the hlopd vf their iAvaders> 
when the streams ran purple .^Ip tl^ir o^n; jand whose 
greatest eulogy is Caesar's own concession, Hoc unum ad 
pristinamJbrUmam>Qmmri defidi^'-^ - 

This important lessoQi, Jthen, if our readers are desirous 

to learn y let them attend the Theatre of Anatomy. No 

longer haunted now with the spectre called the Constitu- 

Mohi other visions will . affright , them. ^ fnoni ^destruction . 

-iQne manJn-thenttdiiight tortures- of 'the* gout; jtiiather, 

deluged with a weighrfe of water tathe vary lipSi UbeTaa- 

taittS^ and jet, .like him^ tbr^iented with'-unoottquerAble 

< thirst ; i a. third wandering* iiboutr vuth a mind • a$ - foul as 

. 'Vulcan's stithy-^a vidtiire pre^s ■< upbn his liver t land^ to 

. cloie tl^e dreadful picture^ they behold the Maniac rattling 

his chains, and spurning his straw with. chiMish fury : 

; )these: together frameiSie shield of Pallas^ with it» Gorgon 

'.aspect, ;that: protects themselves, iiod withers, all I their 

-enemies. ■«? > >• . >., - .. -a'.:... ..-••-/ 

% ' .^aeh' Are the* ; reasons,, which ^ induce us to teoommend 

' tfft xmc ; .neighbours/tke ^ttldy of-' Ak atom y. That : thorn, 

.vdbich'isaw' the )light before tfa4 pfBeseacI argumento hiE^e 

' hadtCOBinderable iofiotehee,. wb'ihave/itiad tbe>saiifif«otion 

I to discover;-; Th&> inhabitants' of ilull have alMvays':been 

'. distinghifl&ed'.bhri public* spirk, and; ah uhoommmi isei^£or 

'• the :iataresliia#iit:iehee ^nd litdratiire s^i^^roD^ ^araiided- 

r less ; . the Ubrnry^* and Botanic Garden , widrioonM Jasfebg 

honQur on the town. May the reasons we .ha^rd.igivan, 

indiice theiii to ^etr.oaize the study of Anatomy^ so^ aus^i- 

^ ciously injtk'oduced.by Mn Dunnmg, from whoos the meed 

. of/'origimlity^ and etiterpriase cannot be'withh^dL! , His 

project must he. beneficial, to society ; . to- tlie ^proWtiba 

' of. his own hcart» let us greet him with our pn3seiYce4')to 

. ;assuo&i him that jbe. has. ebt^kbedoufs.. We think Ire liear 
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htm r^j^tiiig to hiinielf before tke de^elopameht of his 
design, the weiUknown wordi of Nisus : 

'^ aliquidjamdudum mvadere magnum 
*' Mens agitat miiii, nee placidor contentor quiete e^t." 

* T 

The ambition of the one, wias to plunder and destroy ; 
the 'desire of the other, is to teach us how tq heal the 
wounds which Ignorance and Folly are hourly inflicting 
on the bosom of Society : Tlie former we enthusiasticaliy 
admire ; diail we afford the latter cold neglect ? 



ON HEALTH. 



Health is a blessing not only great and valuable in 
, itself) but 18 that which gives a peculiar relish to our other 
enjoyoients of life; for, without this, they would, in a 
great measure, prove insipid and uhsayoury. — What is 
honour, or fame ; ridies, or grandeur ; fViends, food, or 
raiment, to the weak and languishing ; to the sick, pained, 
and oppressed patient? All these, comparatively speaking, 
are ot little account. 

Perfect life is health, the abolition of life is death, and 

' life injured is disease. — Galen has observed, wc use the 

word health with some degree of latitude : perhaps fewper- 

• sons can be said to be perfectly in health ; but we usually 

say tiiey' are in health, when they have no particular com- 

piaint, and are able to discharge, comfortably, the com- 

' moil offices of life. Indeed without some measure of 

1 health) we . can be neither agreeable to ourselves, nor 

' useful to our friends ;--^we can neither relish the blessings' 

- of Divine Providence attending us ia this life, nor acquit 

toorsebres o£ the several duties we owe to Gk)d and our 

, neighbour. 

Those who wilfully transgress self-evident rules of 

<> health, are guilty of great ingratitude to God, in thus 

iRlighting and despising the noblest temporal gifb he could 

' bestow upon man. Iliis conduct, in a rational creature, 

.'does also incur great guilt on other accounts ; it being a 

treacherous forsaking of thepost Divine Providence hath 
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vplaced a man in ; Attd it renders him incaplible of sum^ 
ing the evident designs of God's Pr^denee over bitti ki 
*lTO world. 

Health was deified by -the anciehtS) both Greeks and 
'S.onians : the latter erected a Temple to her in theit 
capital city; wliere she had divine honours paid her, under 
-f he name of- Salus, and -was supposed tQ be the daughter 
-of ^sculapius. • » 

The ehief end of all knowledge, in the art of physie^ is 
to restore health to the sick; and practice is that pan 0f 
the scrence- of physic, which teaches how- to find outybjr 
undoubted natural signs in the patient, when there is a 
tdiseitse ; what that disease is ; in what state, whether in ite 
-begintling, height, or declension ; — and by what method 
and means this disease may be carried ofi^ and heald) 
restored. 

^ Let those who enjoy health be thankful^ and shew €i 
becoming -concern to improve it; answerable to their 
•better ability, they should do mere than- others both in 
Ireligion, and in social lifb^ Such should not be .deficient 
•in any known instatioe of duty to God, their neighbour, 
or themselves. Let such as labour u^der disorders in the 
'fleeting frame, seek relief in the use of all lawful meatus 
♦which Divine ProyideBce hath placed withiw' their power- ; 
at the same time looking to the author df nature, as Uie 
gre&t physiciail, for success i .' 

** Hail, blooming goddess ! thou propitious' power, 
Whose-blcMingt mortals next to life, implore ) . . ' ' 

Such graces in y«ur heavenly eyes appear, 
That cottages, arecflfurts, wh^n you arc there. 
Manl^otd* as you vouchsafe, to smile, or frowa. 
Find ease iii chains, or aqguish in ii crown/' 

- Sculcoates, Apfil l^th, 1814. S. A . F/ 

. . • ON HAPPINESS.- \[ ';'V.;i 

As the desire of happiness is auktinrally impiasted ia the 
human breast, it is certainly a very imp«rtatlt anestidti-r- 
l^rhat are the most probable means of obtaixiSogi mi^ end. of 
our crefltioq? I antfuiiy petsuadedOfaHit tkeixiO{iihions 
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.adTaaced on this 8id>ject, ar6 as numerous and interesting 
as.anjr tbat will opcupy the page^ of the Q^arterl^ Visitor i 
for each will glory in the fancied superiority of his own 
ocmqeits. Hie kniser thinks it is included in his treasure ; 
whilst the sportsman pursues it with fool-hardy impetuosiQr 
through the various scenes of the chace. The hera beholoB 
it ^ated on the pinnacle of fame.; and the haughty em- 
peror, urged hy ambition, devotes thousands of his ^llow- 
, Creatures to destructibn. There are others who place it 
in the benevolent incitements of pity, and the generous 
acts of charity. The sage views every effort, that differs 
from his own, with peevish contempt ; and the superficial 
£bp, despising the old-fashioned notions of the philosopher, 
places his happiness merely on external appearances.^- 
.Some eagerly commend the present cultivated manners of 
Europeans ; whilst others prefer the uncivilized state qi 
Indians. The polished European is of greater utility to 
society; but we are here to consider which is individually 
the happier. I am inclined to believe, the Indian. Were 
it possible for man to attain the perfection of knowledge, 
he would then be completely happy ; because he would, in 
these respects, be equ^l to God himself : his all-seeing eye 
and omniscient mind would, (like the busy bee) fly from 
one object to another, sipping every sweet that was 
essential to his happiness. 

At one moment he would clearly see the causes of 
muscular motion, the. first principles of chemical affinity, 
or the circulation of the human blood ; — at another be 
would view the hidden treasures of the earth : Hence hfs 
lofty soul would rise, and survey the stupendous move- 
ments in the celestial system ; — there he would at once 
behold the composition and inhabitants, with the. diurnal 
and annual motions of millions of worlds. Not content 
with a knowledge of the past, the succeeding events of 
futurity would engross his attention ; but this perfection 
the Almighty hath thought 6t io withhold, having placed 
many obstacles so .far above human comprehension, that 
every attempt we make to remove them only involves us 
in a series tk doubt and uncertainty. Let uitdr a inoment 
reflect on the existence of everlasting time, or infinite 
space ;~^alas ! it is impossible for us to give a satisfactory 
qefinitioa of aitber. If we stretch our imagination to its 
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Utmost extent^, \vc cannot acquire any additional informa- 
tion on the subject ; for, having wearied ourselves with 
conjecture, our thoughts would return to their source, and 
we should reluctantly acknowledge ** there is no end." 

Again, if we endeavour to mvestigate the various 
phenomena which daily pass before our eyes, as electricity, 
the properties of the magnet, &c. we shall be lost m 
astonishment, and deplore the confined powers of human 
intellect ; for, the greater our discoveries are, the more we 
are convinced of our inferiority. Man is continually 
storing his mind with acquirements in science, in the vain 
hope of arriving at perfection ; but this the Divine Being 
allows none but himself to enjoy. We have seen in^ 
stances of men, who, having overburthened their intellects 
with intense study, sink under the weight, and fall into 
absolute insanity. Not thus with the happy Indian — so 
far from overstretching his intellectual powers, he allows 
his ideas to remain within their narrow limits ; he troubles 
not himself with a multitude of imaginary wants ; but 
concentrates the whole of his wishes into what is essential 
to the support of his body. These lie within his reach- 
he obtains them, and is happy : a bow and an arrow being, 
nearly all the' requisites for obtaining the necessaries of 
life. He seeks no dowry with a wife — has no fortune to 
provide fbr his children, nor any concern for their educa- 
tion. A stranger to all the secret workings of envy — a 
passion which agitates the breasts of thousands in our 
quarter of the globe ; he feels as much pleasure in another's 
welfare as in his own* 

There is no fear of intruding on a neighbour's territory ; 
the ground on which he stands is his property as long as he 
chooses to possess it.. His innocent Amusements and 
^ortive tricks keep him alert,' so as to prevent him from 
falling into inactivity. He cheerfully joins his companions 
in the evening dance, under the canopy of a favourite tree: 
the sparkling eyeithd smiling countenance .prx)ve them all 
to be hajppt/* 

Iii this state were some «f the native Americans, till 
ambition, (not .content with having banished happiness 
from every European breast) conducted the haughty 
Spaniards across the pathless ocean, to be her certain 
de8truction.n-No sooner had they arrived at those hitherto 
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happy shores^ tbah the uosuspecting inhabltaots flocked to 
meet theih ^ but, alas J they were sooii Qonyinced that these 
ithoTO we call exllightened pieople, they ought of all beings 
to have shunned. The mercenary Spaniards no sooner 
knew that- gold was to be obtained iii that country, than 
Civery tie of nature was broke^. They doomed tlie 
wretched beings to perpetual slavery/. to satisfy their 
arairicious views in obtaining this fascinating metal. 

it is front comparisons like these, that I am induced to 
think that what are called enlightened men^ Are not only 
themselves strangers to true happiness, but endeavour to 
make every one else so, in their mad pursuit after the 
pageantry of powdr. — Happiness does not reside in the 
splendour of a court, '^ amidst the busy hum of men," or 
is she to be hunted down' like the wild boar. 
' While our main wants are unsupplied, she will never 
wholly favour us with her presence : consequently, it 
remains for us, by a timely check on our inclinations, to 
banish all those imaginary wants that destroy the comfort 
of thousands. While we are ardently panting for some-« 
thing more than we already possess, we can never be said 
to be truli/ happi/. 

Bridlington, April 9th, 1814. F, 



Mr. Editor, 

Sir,— I am desired to thank you for your kind inten- 
tion to publish my last paper in your Quarterltf Visitor,'-^ 
We are so far from being convinced of our error by Lejc*s 
reply, that ^e are ihclixied to think he does not well under- 
stand his subject. He may be one of that perverse tribe 
of partisans that opposes merely for the sake of contradic- 
tion. Few people would, liivc Lex, when beaten from their 
ground, have ventured to asctibe what had been advanced 
in opposition to them, to party. When a man shufRes and 
shifts his ground, it is a sign that he finds himself ii^ a bad 
cause, or suspects his ability to manage a good one.— 
Who else would have had recourse to such tmgentlemanly 
allusions \ But it seems that any thing which he imagines 
%Q be witty, whether fqr, or against his own arguments, 
must pome out : otherwise, how can we account for his 
sexy niQdest con elusion--* that the people in Weighton 
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areali Uockheads, because tiiey had the good nature to 
let Mrs. Shipley sing, what was sailed a duet ^ alo^ey when 
her daughter was sick ! Any other per8on> . not of Lex^s 
p^H^i would have applauded their good nature in excus- 
ing the poor sick girl, and been pleased with the moither's 
doing the best she could. LeXf hi .his witty way, sneers 
at our society, because he supposes that we- hftci no other 
book than the Qzi^zr^er/y F»si^or. 

: Any otlier person would have.beei) the more inclined to 
think there .was less chante of .our being ixiialead by the . 
arguments of others who had written on the subject, or of 
our being party-men. Lex is a niost unfortunate reasoner ; 
for all Eis' allusions, or witty saying^, militate against his' 
own arguments, it would pu2'z]e a Lawyer to define what 
similarity there is between a Guinea ISote, (which is a 
promise to pay a Guinea when demanded,) and the title 
deed^ of an estate, (which are proofs that the mpney has 
been paid.) 

Lex says the question is not whether a Golden Guinea 
or a Note is more valuable. — If we at first mistook his 
nieanipg, we must acknowledge our inability to understand 
him now ; when he first asserts that paper is better than 
gold, and afterwards allows that gold is oetter than paper ! 
The losses by the failure of, banks he treats as trivial ; but 
many people think and speak different! v» and also feelingly. 
It wdl be a good thing for Lex^ should he, at any time, 
hold notes of a Bank that has stopped payment^ if he 
could persuade the good people of England to make up 
ttie deficiency ; but I fear his jfine idea of the loss being 
only the fraction of a farthing in the pound, will deceive 
him, and leave him to bear the wlbole loss himself. 

At length the cloven-foot appears : " they, (says Lex) 
regardless of their own safety, &c." This shews that 
1^ has all the time been concerned only for his own safety, 
and at once renders all his arguments suspicious. It 
seems that our little society, however insignificant Lex 
may wish the world to think it, has convinced him, or 
rather compelled him to acknowledge what he believed 
all the time — that a Guinea is better than a Note, 
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Solutions toibe ftt^Uowingqiestions, xiiaj^ periiapa^ clear* 
up the »aAter in dkpuiey more tbaa all theargiuBents-ithat 
have been' used < — 

If, from this day. Nodes- should cease, to be iasmed, 
would that lessen the vaiue of Guineas ? 

If peopf6» in general, should be persuaded^ (whether 
truly or btheirwise<) that nptes wouid never be paid m 
Guineas ; what would be the value' of a .Guinea note ? 

'As your readers thmt^ by this, time^ beiticed of the 
sutiject, we «haU bi»d adieuto Lex^ smd leairotjevevy peiison 
to^draW'hiiBi.own conclusions 

mighton,^}3fh:Aj)ril, iSl*. AMICUS; 

" \* ' '• ■ . ''ON.' ENVY. 



Malerolentia lastatiir alienis malis, et smulatid angituV aliehis 

bonis. Cic. 



Of. all the passions which agitate the. human breast^ envi; 
may undoubtedly be styled the most inciwrfgible andhwN . 
ful. If we consider its causes and effect,* tre shidl'imwe*- 
diately discover that it proceeds from innate depravity and-: 
baseness: it is ,depravcd on, account of its nature; it- is* 
base because it stifles every priiiciple of- honouti and ' 
rdigion. What then ought we more to detest thanrenvt/f* 
It becomes us not only to beware lest wc^adn^it thts-bane^* 
ful passion,; but we ought also, to be circumspect *in our ' 
conduct, lest wc give a, pretext, for the exercise of it, to 
the malevolent ; for, by moumftil' e^cperieAce; it has* been • 
fouqd^ that envy will burn and rage even when no incen-^ 
live is offered'. . 

Inmost affairs^of human Jffe, whatever is cdrnn)itted^th^r< 
consistent with justice, or contr^iry to^ it$ dictates, there' is* 
some profit^ real or imaginary, expected to be obtained;- 
therefore, many are instigateu to set at defiance every tie 
of nature or affection, and to break do^vn.evefy barrier of- 
justice or virtue. But, in the subject before us, the above 
remarks will not generally apply; for the envious man 
studies to destroy the quietude of his fellow-creatures, 
without a hope of benenting himself; — indeed, he would 



'^>y(|lthbr i|&& uhb^{:^7 * t^n ^ot nrae xitbevs imifierable. As 
Vlltetee^ttiisefe^a^ true/ h»w carefully "ourglit we to Appiy 
'^titi^V^^td^tb^v^ttOtifcfe t>f virtue, that weaniiy be'endbltd 
to conquer our passions, and to root out -the remaiiM of 
t^&gnftkit ^pravity ; bOfAg Hfisarod, ^thst in i?Hiatever 
' st^tioii Wis ^it^p)ttc«d»^c^^ nevertexpemnce troe peace 
' 'iifi^ htij)]^^ds, ^wMi «ur «vil ptopensittM and toi^til^t 

,!!.( iBijt4p>t«tUiii €OdurKCib)e<ct — i«t us (ag^in "consider it in 
r^^oth^*|^o(ti«^f 'View'2 Its^roaHgubiiey ^with regard to the 
< i^W^6l^ tif indlVidtiak ; and- here, w^^may^fituly obserw, 

that it justly claims our censure and abhorrence. The 
fftiVdrs^f fortune are frequently partiaHyliasttiwed,** Bona 
jfhf*^Un^ 'communia sunt bonis tt impK6bu i^ they often 

'create ^\Ae ^attd insolence, ^and -ffimfberle^s instances 
' ^^a%lit>l^' adduced of -dieir ^frailty ai^d vnceirtainty. It is 

widely di6fei«fit with Ve^uta^ion ; for MOithovit merit, 'it 
v;6%^i4^&t}e^<A>taitied, n^ieher %heR bit, can it breTetrieved. 
^'^el^^^'us^^n^em^^late tho'rav^g^sjenvy 1^ efifected« — 
^tid^ maiiy '<Sli^»k^t^tS'hsi»B heen roiDed? How many 

well-meant labour^. hai^^b^en^Fmistrated? 

' :^h^ /xecpssity of a good character ipE^fi«b. be obvious to 

every one ; it is required in every station of life ; it is the 
. medium through ^^fhisksHien assist «aoh4>ther. Therefore^ 

a person who has lost his reputation, nay be said to have 

lost every thing*; for 'in it frieeds andifbrtune are included. 

In fine, he who has notB^good character, is destitute of 

every means of being respected and%ek>ved;tai^<jwhen he 

dias paid ftherdebt of imture^ bb memfoii^y'iMUV be; execrated; 
- 4^on the: .Qojijfararjiq^ iit %o^ j^b^ae^r will fifpoui^ lijm 
. xiener^tLoh whilist Jytvimg, fund twheii dead» it wil}, like Une 

fragrant rose;, peifume.bte ^aHotried)diMt. 

:W4iat then can ixe mdre efcuottm^ t«pjtf9^iD*<m0ipdividual 
.fthkn to d'epidve i another <itf- what ilt Ai> efisential to-his oDo|i- 
. ifiirt imd. haprpiness. A meat "who iaec^retly robs another <is 
'. tLOt^ev&n guilty of isttch inhuman conduct. It & true he 

'dep!rive6:hun.of bis.:pDa8e8«ofM, inhioli itifi^ pi'ove advan- 

rta^eous, ihuaome respocbs to the idopredator ; yet these 
;:aught.:be ispaiirBd f^jt todu^tory andrfi^^ence ; >ut be 
voiho fiubiMtk'^the chapractdr and reputation •Of tuioth^, 
•dcehdcbs tite vuffenernijhiqppkyi iwHhoiit^t^ifibiiag liiknf^ 

•* - ' • ■:■ •- • .W 2 ,. • .. -^ • '' ' . 
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As die blighling mildew, like an evil gepiqs^.blanjts.aQd 
destroys the fruks and produce of. the fields &o does enty 
the Sdreeis <Jf fmendship and the harof^Pi^. dnd.coiofort/s q£ 

life. O .'; 

We have a striking instance, of the injusti<;e of this 
dangerous passion^ recorded in ancient history; — <' On 
the banishment of Aristides, a pe^^nt, who did not kno^w 
him personally, writing his name upon the shell, by.wbach 
his vote was given against him, was asked» if he had done 
him any wrong that he wished to condemn him! No, 
replied the. peasant, but I bate to hear him praised for 1^ 
justice." ' . ' * .. : 

The cause of 'envy generally takes its rise from tlie cson- 
templatibn of the goodne^^s or attainments of others; but to 
enjoy these,, labour ai^d diligence are necessary ; and, as 
these requisites art ppssessed by &w, the only r^ource of 
the envious is to depreciate the merits of pthors^ 

We may. conclude with. Dr. Johnson, that to avoid enyy 
requires not any- gf^^t-eyertjon of mind or body ; bAit 
merely. ta ke^p the station nature has assigned us, and |to 
maintain the dignity, of a human b^ifig^ . 

Grammar- Schobl, Hull. JUVENIS. 




THE VISITQB, No. IV., 



To the Visitor, 

'SiR,^^If you will have the patience to bear a perusal of 
a few of the incidents of my earljr days, yoU, perhaps, may 
be able>to suggest a cure for my complaint, which, I am 
persuaded, will not confine its benefit to myself. 

My education wad particular for neither neglect nor 
advancement, nor do I remember any bias of my mind, 
which was not displayed by m^ youthuil competitors ; and 
I met the advance of time without the contempt of the 
wise, OP the adulation of the ignorant. Thus, I had played 
through the first acts of life; with.no more sentiment than 
I bad imbibed from Sterne^ nor with more nomance than 
that whi(^ I had caught in skating by mooidi^rivt.' All toy 
affeetion^were disengaged ; and I even thought the lan- 
guage of the enamoured silly, puerile, and efieminate. 



Oiibsuddefa, mj ide«s wece ehabged^ ahdihmre'nevei 
^G9B9A to nemember tlw first sight of a oertain^m&k^ p(x^ 
aenutigdfto attraction beyond a pleasiag Bgune^andia degree 
•f nwnttfcad expnessioii beaming from a |>Fettf &oe. How- 
diiei(y/}ion May reason upon tiie natul-ai bttises of tke seasa^ 
iMBS ^fthich are introdaced by tlie iiMUdgence of passion » 
the mtant feeling, (^hich most confess BXid many expert 
J^ins&y) is, 1 C(mj0c1»re> totallykiexplicable, ' 

In tbe first stages of my malady, I never once thought 
wy. msstress a goddess ; yet I must own that my imagitia- 
iton sometimes .wandered to a l^vt& cottage, without 
wants, but her society. I plied my suit, and was apparently 
euccossfui. My hopes of happiness now extendeid beyond 
the frolio of the hour, and concentrated in the'objetst of 
my regard. Every scheme of hfe, or prospect of enjoy- 
ment, wasfotmed under the pleasing illusions which teiled 
my senses; and I indulged in all -the revels of^ fancy^ to 
gild with vivid rays the bliss I waa about to snatch from 
the folly of the wofkl* 

The pressure of the times was heavy on my fortune^ ; 
and I deferred, for a period, the appointment of our nup- 
tials. Business called me from home ; our parting .was 
with tender assurance of affection ; and, on my retuf n; our 
iiaeeting was with renewed ^knKinstrations df attachment. 
At length my afloirs "Wei^e ]()ro^tii<!niS ; and, 'On lite 6te of 
tnjr depdrture oki «nie of iny mcmeimtile excur^ons, I pt^s-* 
ftod ih^ object of my hopos toiiamo A. tnne'when o>ur eiires 
rimuld be weakened by being united : ftilie agreed tio my 
wislies^and no distant: period wa^ fi9ced;f«)r the consnrnmation 
i»f my desites<>^I p^tdd ridbi in imagination with a fore- 
taste of joy; Again -I i^diurncd^-^xpectation quickened 
«y pu2fie--4l-scaneely*lH:ejKthed from' love lin'd impatf^nce; 
«<.fiM»j»»:.sheirepKedto itiy ardofur, *tyou» gctodnessoill 
pardon my conduct ; but the connexion is unpleiasiitnt to my 
friencb and fannly,( and I lixve^beeii indocel^ 1I1I&* much 
fl^aanafc my raclination', to lu^cept the addressiss of another 
geatleman.'' . ' ! * 

. I won discovered the touch-stoi>e of hor motived; he 
was richei^ than^ niyseif.. Our acquaintance had continued 
fof years, and many' seasons have parsed' sinc6 I ieft the 
^y'ren to meditate. upon my wrofygs; arid although 1 have 

' ■ •• ' . w-S • * 
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been busy in the world, and seldom passed an idle hour, 
yetwill reflection ret urn to the days of my youth, and agitate 
my mind with fruitless regrets and unnecessary complaints. 
Even now I cannot rehearse my fate, without feehng the 
liveliest emotions of pity and indignation; — emotionswhieh 
have alternately occupied the leisure of my thoughts, and 
sometimes interwoven theinselves into my occupations and 
pursuits/ when sickness or disappointment has prepared 
the mihd for the influence of its baneful recollection. 

I am conscious of the weakness ; but men are not to be 
held guilty for errors they cannot escape. If time has not 
drawn the link of association too close, I would encounter 
any privation or difficulty to purchase relief. And, in the 
hope that your observations of human life have extended 
to the subject of my suffering, I was induced to ask an 
opinion which might afford to me the prospect of returning 
health and vigour of mind. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

• Jiijpon, April 1st, 1814. AMATORIUS. 

To the Visitor- 

S1R9 — I am suffering under it consomptive malady, which 
has long alannpd my friends ; but the grave to me seems 
only to prointse consolation. I should not have been led 
to this cusolostire, but for the impression I lately received, 
that it is sinful, eveti by indirect means, to accelerate my 
dissolution; and that the duty I owe to my frien<ft, is ill ex- 
pressed by tlie fear I give to their hopes, and the gloom I 
create on .their social hours. The power of medicine is 
wasted on my body, because the affliction of the mind is 
too subtle for observation ; or, being seen, is too potent 
for application. 

At an early age, I became the object of affection to a 
youth, in my own circle in society, whose attractions with 
me had an equal effect. Mv friends were not averse to 
his addr^ses ; arid I enjoyea felicity in prospective, with- 
out calculating on the cares and mischances of life. 

I have an eldfer sister, who, in the spring of her days, 
was thought a little beauty. Vanity cherished her pride, 
and to use a phrase true as homely, she overstood hsr 
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$; and now is on the list of antiqus^ted virgins. That 
caution and finesse, which my sister thought might have 
saved her, she early instilled into my mind ; and as soon as 
opportunity allowed, I had, in her own words, two strings 
to my bow: I retained the youth who possessed the 
flutterings of my heart ; and was led to encourage anotlier, 
whose wealth was more attractive to her who could not 
feel my regards. This duplicity was soon discovered, by 
aoi accident which wariniess had not foreseen, :but prudence 
might remove. The natural consequence of the artificial 
foresight of weak and wicked minds; 

My lover left me with manly indignation ; and my attrac- 
tions were all brought to bear upon my wealthier beau.— » 
He soon proposed terms; but broke his engagement, 
because my father refused to advance the full price which 
he had set upon the worth of his establishment. 

In this mortifying situation, I experienced many of the 
visiting compunctions oi guilt, which I thought justly 
brought upon me by my duplicity and disingenuousness. 
However, my sister made a proper display of my contrition t 
and, by her judicious arrangements, soon brought me 
j^ain into company with the first object of my regard .-« 
His. candour and benevolence bound him closer to my 
heart ; and I once more vowed faith and fiddity. 

At .this juncture, a cliange of residence threw me into 
another sphere of action, and overcame my resolutions by 
increasing my temptations. My sister, as usual, finding 
her charms faithless and her fate remediless, again began 
her attacks upon the fortunes of our new acquaintance, by 
masking a battery of my remaiining attractions upon their 
hearts. The delights of novelty too effectually combated 
resistance ; and the pride of my conquest suppressed my 
fear, until I found my tacit acquiescence Jiad the second 
time lost me a husband, and left me the chief sufferer in 
a system of fraud, in whidi, I supposed, I was only acting 
a subordinate character. 

The fulness of my failure did not strike at my designs 
with all the weight of conviction, until I found that the 
two remaining beaux, whom I had separately encouraged, 
bad given me to the 3Corn and ridicule of the world, by an 
exposition, which I had not the prudence, to calculate, nor 
.tlte courage to endure. 
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tie^e of «i^ ficbemos') apenodfuV eye$ to4he fsliy-aibd^to 
the crkne of my conduct « .wh&ob is how moce maippfM* 
able, from the mw^tifyiog iceittdoity dbfii Mif cepeiitaocQ pi 
ea utAVAtUng as my iiegret. J haAre humblad my^f i)«fov^ 
jny injived friend ; but alUiough I iaipressed InB-miiid widl 
fiQtprow^ afkd 4aw liie struggles :of his apaaacm ttutii his rea^ 
9€bi, I could iftot plead ag^uast a resolve which -bound' ntf 
to his heart; but w^ch was equaUjr forbidden ^by Us 
uiiderajtanding, «nd by his expeoriestce* 

The cause of repentance is hnt of smaU consecraeDoe, 
when the effect is sincere and permanent ; but It \b difficult, 
evQB Un the most -cenirite peixitent, to overcome the scofft 
and eonUunely ef those, who In the pride of innocenee, or 
in tbe security of Vice^ have escaped temptation, or avoided 
detection. . I ftbouU. iveary you with a repetition cf the 
ioaull^ I haye.e«periei&ced &om my own sex, or with the 
tauiM^ i h»Ke raic^ihfieil from yomrs. My heast drooped 
under 4he aoQumuliitioo of my disappointament^ I eiMrid 
po longer j»ti|)|3MMrt the burden of society ; and my health 
bas become the sacrifice of my ieeltngs. Siionld I rocot/«r, 
I can never jpin the society 1 have so much abused* I 
l^now inel'Which way to tum^--J. know not what to do.**^ 
The friends R¥bo are now. £0 kind, icannotc^se their eyes 
to my &uUsiiand» when their/fearsceasetobc exoited^for 
mv safety* will ibey^oajt tseat^ne with the general radenest 
I have dj'awn uppi) my. devoted frame I 
. Pray, Sir, advice me, and give me some consolattoiii but 
let roe in treat yau ^o spare my snflTeriags, and to regard 
my weakness. Ib expectation of reading your advice and 
remarks^ I am, 

Yotir obedient servant, 

HoUernes^, Afril Uth, 1814- CONTRITIA. ^ 



mt» t 



I have selected the preceding letters for this quarter'i 
publication, more from the solicitations of my friends, than 
&om my own regard to the subject. It has been observed, 
that I did net treat my correspondent Mr. S. Silent with 
merited attention, in not answer i^ig his letter m the Num^ 
ber for last June. 
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The notions of sucl|^,^ feel -tfee malady of love in its 
highest stages, are, fb^^thA^ltlo%part, chimerical and in- 
definite^ and have so little of the wisdom of the world to 
guide then* choice, to direct their means, and to secure 
their felicity, that speculation Is only approved as far as it 
flatters their propensities ; a^id^ advice is only followed as 
lon^ as it accords with their xleterminations. It is the time 
^ of life when -tr.vHh has the least brilliance, and when, ^m- 
' m'on s^pse has the least regulation i^hen pjassion,, scorning 
tKe, restraints pf wis€^m«:^rea^ with feverish jpulse tHe 
guards of prudence^, mocks at the fprnis. of rationality, 
revels 7n tne wild delirium of ideal jby#— and 'wakes to 
grief, to satiety, or to disappointment. ^ 

To Mr. Silent I thought an. answer unnecessary; for, 
' did he feel the true influence pf |he passion, his determina- 
tion would have been foriped before he could have received. 
mv^C9n^ment,.or did he command the ordinary regulations 
of hi6 understanding, he would have immediately seen that 
no sense of honour oriof justice poght to bind him through 
life to a partner wlio '^gan her advances in deceit, and 
retained ner conquest by dissimulation ; but who. could not 
longer gratify his silly propensity than the' first incentive 
to follow her own. .... 

It appears, from the ^onfessiovi of Amatoriui^ that he 
has mistaken the efnployfifcnjt ^f his physical powers for 
the occupation oi Ills mind. ' Both my correspondents 
seem tp be aware, that to lament the past is idle ; but to 
improve the future is the true wisdom of experience. — 
Contriiia must persevere in a course of humility and vir- 
tue, if she hopes that the healing wing of time will bring 
peace to her heart; ,and Amatorius should, by the con- 
stant exercise of hi^. faculties, on some subject which 
requires the constant exertion of memory, {god the applica- 
tion of the reasoning powers, weed from his ^ncy and 
recollection the ills of former days^ and mould hrs thoughts 
into a less confined shape. Any abstruse science might 
give his mind relief; but none is more useful and beneficial 
than Madiematfcs ; anil no subject can improve,- delight, 
and elevate the fancy more than their application to 
natural philosophy— the wisdpxn of Aature : — the produc- 
tions of the Almiohxy. ' 
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;AN .ADOAESS ;TO THE f AXES ; 
■ ■ ■ -APKAeiirarT. ■ 

*' TinE'f61toifmig^h|ies wete inrhte^ eccentric 

"3i5AAC 'Krr;5cr»,/of 'l^iu4th> «nd were struck crfF in > 
^liipment, tijereiy- from his havbig Accidentally t^ritten the 
'three words ChthOy Lacbesis, Airqpos^ to try .his pen, 
ftf\:eri0endh)g~it> — It has been remarked that Rltson was 
toto volatile to be a good author ; as it was difficult to 
plrterail on hhn to revise and correct .any thing* — llie fol- 
lowing verses were t^ken frooi his 'first, a^d perhaps, onjy 
copy/written on the l^ack of old letters. 

-^ . CtfMtBiaENSia 

I wonder:iiw(iirfe7et;yDU're9pinniogfat«sj4 ... 
■ WUat thread youVer^Vfisifeed out rf#r;ine, . 
OW Jades! ; 
Clad in your shades Cimn^ei^n : cpiikl't pierce . 
• The horrid depths of yewj that 'shade your caverns, 
I'd make the race of men turn more than pale' 
Wkh^lmvMrs y«t(iiduidWm;»--Biil, ttklliipinnB, 
'iUail3l49ls Kyp fwo^^^^jorn^ <M!w^;^« 
, . Ycfli i^^iWiS^^A^f^/ ye^P9n6cjot^)pQiH'' 

The bitter, or the -honied ^i^u^to of .lif^, > 

Reckless of what we feci — StiU -turn, your whe^T, 
And still, like village-inaids, ye spin and sing,' 
Tho' ev'rv note beats like the knolling death-beTl» 
And empires rise and fall, as ye decree.-^ ' 
Ah, Jjflrib'W / perhaps *for me ^ouspinta*^St ! 

Negleot, oonftempt, and peMU^%^dnd mo^; 
Be^t flo,r-whiie.tlMLti£i>iilrifiend,'the-S{d6eii, 
* A(ndinQfiiiigNkl8«ch0^*apire^ine,4il<dKiflit . . 
fI!U hl»ttf(«s fshould^^ 9Hi9J*^'twlB do me 8oe4k 
And teach ma, (^vbat no bettor fortune coulcj^} 
Humility and sympathy Avitli others' ills. 

Too oft, sh^me! we,pi"e at paltry woes> 
Forgetful that wc merit greater ; since fiiU oft, 
■ We tekse and torment pne another^ — far too dft 
Are cruel- to tfce poor dumb-race, in Beh^s scale ' 

Perhaps as good as we. — Ah fad Pwhy -^l^ps • * 
The thunder-bolt of Heaven, whilst God's all-seeing eye 
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Perceives what ty|-suc»Mi» are 1 Miit'hiMr'niiicli, 
Wretched tbe^nsid^es, they oiftke 4sr«itibn groaii. ' 
Yet man still mnrnmr£,'**^tili forgets t^^amtt 
That suffering is the nat'M <l6di»)of gd^.^— ' ' 
Why? — what! if<wa!bed<rfithdii!fe!W'dleepr' 
Fools that we are^th» bed oisrsehrds HaiVe made^ 
And sharpen'd aU'il8>g|iMds»'-^Yw^sdtlies I 
I love you much ; — ye flatter J ii©lr my piMe ?-»-"• 
Your mein, 'tisitnie, is vtrJaMed^'hrnd'-oM Mary ' 
Your words are ba^sh-and stepn; and^t^m^ dtitl- 
Your purposes toi i«e>^Yel I 'foflgWe ^ 

Whatever you have done^ or Hieair to dd>-J-- ■'- ^^ 
Beneath some baleM Planet bom^ rve^fd^ftxi' •'' 
In all this worid no fiiendy wkhfost'ring -hand> 
To lead me oil to science^ which I >love ' 
Beyond all else the world could ig^H ^ j'^t etiU^ * 
Your rigour Tlbvgiire; ye are 'not yet my foe^: 
My own untutored yfiWi my onfy- curses 

We grasp A^pMtfyf A/M»^#)-^blooming poisexR ! 
We love what wc^houtd hace;— 4ia^'kindy ye Mcs ! 
To thwart our wipes'; — you're kipd to scourge 
And fiay.us to the bone, to make us feel. 

THE BIRTH OF THE TRENT. 

Concluded from page 230,., Ko; V. 
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Yet, peiiave» wa? the lovely maiAi 
And oft^e nought the peaioefel ^Iads>. 
Far fr^m the world, its cares an4 (mm ; 
She mus'd on' things above her years.- 
There thirty n^pBs her steps attend^ 
And ha^nle$^«|pirth-with study blenci* i 
Stem Hun^b^pj JAndnm'B mighty L^rd>^ ^ . 
Who nil'd. his people with the sword. 
One hapless day beheld the msdd. 
As thro* her native wilds Eh6 stray*'d f 
(To chace thd shaggy mountain boar; 
The chief had left hi» sCa-batb'd 6hore.) 
Entranc'd he stood^ artd ViewM unseen. 
The lovely bl!ie-ey*d moiintain^queen ; 
He felt thro*r aU his darkeri'd soul 
New pa^ions rise, which spurted control. 
Now gentle lovfe his breast inspires j 
What stoopto wod? his bosom fifes ' 
At such a thought. Now stubborn pride. 
Now ragiiig lust, his tlioughts- divide^ ' 
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,H<} loves, ^et ^^ars her fiidier's powei', 
Hii ticowUn^ brow* levedj^ul tow'r ; . 
'' Witb MiJien sttfiigi, be stalk'd aw«^ t 
'' WelUifd the maid iid'«f ^seea that day. 
^ She dreamt not of tb* lidpeBdine stonn, 
" RabM by her too angelic form.'" 
Yet stUl more cruel was her fisfce, . . 
AtuLcrowdiog ills her steps await :' 
Her lather from her arms was torn 
^«rweldea<b. Thus 1^ forlorn; , 
Though born to fuk fter native land. 
Yet feeble isa won«Rn's hand* 
Nuw foes invader and busy virar 
Sharpens the spear, or mounts the car ; 
Each warrior strikes his bossy shield. 
His countnr calls him to the field; 
His hoitie, j)b wife, lus children dear, 
Of all he takes a parting view, 
Wipes from his eye the failing teiw, 
'i'ben Inds one loog^ one last adieu. 

Tlius left alone, each tender finr, 
Put up to Heav'n the frequent pray'r : — 
'^ O thou tremendous unknown king. 

Who ridest pn the whirlwind's wing; * 
" And ye, who chase on hills of iiir, . 
The fleeting roe, or shaggy bear; 
Ghosts of our sires, who bravely fell, 
(Whose deeds our bards shaU eter tell) 
Bend from your clouds, your airy cars, 
^' Smile on your sons, and bless the wars ; 
^' Grant they may stem the battle's tide, 
*' And humble their invader's pride ; ' 
'' Each liero guard ''midst wti#*s alarms, 
*' And safe return them to our arms." 

Thus was employed the royal maid. 
When eve had spread her sombre shade. 
The earth, wMch tombed her sire, she press* d. 
And, bath*d in tears, her pray'r address'd : 
When Lindum's lord anpear'd in siglit 
The maiden started wiln affright: 
Again h^ led the hardy chace. 
Again he sought the nmch-lov''d. place; 
Hegaz*d upon the lovely dame. 
And felt reviv''d the sleeping flame; 
He knew the heroes were afar 
From home, engag'd in glorious war,— 
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He thought upon his vengcftil vows, 
His soul witi) hnitot pkasore ^ws« 
H» gw'd on her angeHc charmf. 
Then sprang to seize her in bis trrmt. 
Away the maids, a^ighted» flew : 
He and his train ^ c|nick punsoe^ 
In frantic haste the nymphs divide^ 
And none is lelb t* attend her side. 
Humher por$ii6» the royal Qudd^ 
O'er hill and plaui, through dale and glade : 
Quick o'er the moorlands now she flies ; 
Moel Gk3pe re^ohoes with her mes. - 
E'en Wrekin hears die piercing SQund^ 
And Pyre-hslTs rodks and caves resotuid; 
But all is vain^-^-Mio help is near, 
No hero lifts di- opposing spear. 

^Uti^, she faints! ah see^ she falh I 
On all th' immortal pow'rs she caUs,-"** 
Calls on th^ fair^orbM queen of^n^it; 
To hide her from the Tyrant's sig^ 
Diana heard the hapless i)ray'r. 
And smil'd upon the sinking iak^ 

Now Humber sprung to seize his prize, 
Whilst savs^e joy gleam' d thro' his eyes; 
But see, beneath his ruthless hands 
The virgin melts ; — ^aghast he stands, — - 
He clasps his arms to hold the fair, 
But all ne meets is empty air. 
He views, though petrified with fear. 
The lovely maiden cUsappear. 

Like drifting heaps of win^ snow. 
Which rest on SnowdoB's misty brow,-— 
Before the sun's m^idian force 
Dissolve, and form the river's source; 
So she dissolves in rolling streams. 
And o'er the plain her waters teems ; 
And pouring through the parting eaitfa. 
The mij^ty Trent receives her birth. 

Her nymphs, too, feel Diana's hand ; — 
Transform'd to streams by her command. 
To seek their queen their courses bend. 
And in one mass their currents blend. 
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Here Lyme attends her at her source^ 
There Sow and Penk pursue their course, 
There, thro' the meads, Blythe's ^vaters stray, — 
Fame bears her sisters on her way ; 
By gentle Dove, see Churnet led, 
Soft jnurm'ring o'er their rocky bed. 
Lathkill and Wye together seek 
Fair Derwent, daughter of the Peak, 
And there young. Erwash pours her stream. 
There Soar and Wreke their waters teem. 
There feeble Linn her presence yields. 
There Deeven hastes from Belvoir's fields: 
Idle, though last, her current bends, 
And, with the rest, her queen attends ; 
From ev'ry liill her maiocns throng. 
And roll their kindred streams alok^g. 

The wond'rous change stern Huraber view'd. 
And back his sullen course pursu'd ; 
Then thrice invok'd green ocean's god, 
To wield his strong avenging rod ; 
Old Neptune heard his fav'rite's pray'r. 
And rais'd his head with wrathful airj 
He saw Diana's triumph rise. 
Whilst fell revenge gleani'd through his eyes ; 
Her pow'r had dar'd invade his reign, 
He fear'd the freedom of the main. 
Stem Huniber pac'd the ocean's shore, 
And listened to the surge's roar, — 
Neptune beheld liim from afai*. 
And thither drove his wat'ry car ; 
His trident rais'd frorii Ocean's bed, 
And wav'd it o'er his fav'rite's head; 
Then pluug'd iu Trent's new flowing tide, — 
The shores recede on either side ; 
The deep obpys its monarch's word. 
And bears, in triunjph, Lindum's lord j 
Old Ocean's caves with welcomes ring. 
And tritons h^ the mighty King ; 
Sound from their shells in swelling strains, 
" The wat'ry God triumohant reigns ;— 
Let all the earth his pow r proclaim. 
And all revere his mighty name; 
'Tis he conmiands the raging deep. 
Raises the storm, and makes it sleep ; 
Old Ocean feels his high control. 
And owns his e\*. ay from pole to pole ;— 
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Then spread around in isounding strains. 
The wat'ry God triumphant reigns.'* 

Diana saw with wild affn^. 
And veU'd in clouds her silver light. 
Stem Humber rear'd his boist'rous head, 
Whilst genUe Trent affrighted fled ; 
Humber pursues, — ^his swelling tide. 
Now sweeps in slow- majestic pride;— r 
Now spurns its bounds wi^ fierce disdain, 
And rolls impetu<>u^ o'er the plain : 
His hounds, trapsform'd, his triumph grace. 
Lift their white heads, and join the chace; 
Whilst Nepjbunfe ^ews the strife b^pin^ 
And glories in his favour'd son. 

And even now, each coming day, 
Humber pursues his boist'rous way ; 
But when the moon with full-orb'd light. 
In grandeur- reigns, the queen of night ; — 
Or, when in grief, she hides her face, , 
And blackest night supplies her place. 
Then Humber spends his utmost force. 
And Trent rolls back her wonted. course:— 
Then the invading surges rise, 
And proudly dare to top the skies ; 
Rocks, by their force, are downward torn. 
And branching trees in triumph borne ; 
Whilst wond'ring people gaze around, 
And, trembling, fear to touch the ground. 
And still, whilst earth her stores, shall spread. 
Shall Humber. be beheld with dread : 
Tho' Trent's great wealth spreadsT far and wide. 
And navies on her boso^^' ^de ; 
Yet when th* impetuoi^s waves shall rear . 
Their foaming heads^ — sj^^ooth Trent ^11 fear ; 
Whilst Humber pf^pudly sweeps the shores. 
And, raging, like the'whirlwind roars. 

Thus have I told the wond'rous tale. 
Which thou, my son, desir'd to know; 
The stores of science ne'er shall fail: 
Oh may'st thou stHl in jknQwledge grow I 

Gainsburgh,April>Uth,mS: AGIB. 
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TO THE FREES. 

Hail ! thou whost lo% ootw impresi 
With list'oii^ owe til' ftStMikb'd 'Wikdi f 
Who loisg, in XVpdofiAraid drn». 
The map of kiio«rMge hsut unAirr^l. 



Permit a Bard ^y Mko td 
Whom love of frwdom Hem in^^fefr; 
To touch for iAme th' tiftsullkd itmg^ 
And tHuk in fin4J6*« ^d deftireii. 



O ! could Imekw i fNt&kih for fh^ 
No venal hand shookl -dtuMne thy bajw; 
But truth should rise^ with pious glee» 
To sound the clarion of thj prtdse. 

Yet how inadequate 's my muse. 
The theme deserves a *'i)oHc wed;^* 
Thy records shew thy virtuous view^ 
Thine own exUtence is thy ija6ed. 

Fom-lustm now have wiiig'd their iUght, 
Since thy enlight'ning race b^n; 
Europe beheld thee, with delight. 
Dispensing wond^tous gifts td man. 

But Europe^S boand$, nor Ocean's xiitixtt. 
Could check lAiy far*extcndlng rays ; 
England to litathen lands imparts 
Thy matchless/J/rfw, in mt>dem days. 

Where man was val'd i^ grossest nS^ht^ 
Where .G<>ds ef wood regard obtain,- 
We «ee thee dart k^mol^d ii^t. 
And prade the author of i^y- rejghi 

The balm, that human woesremovia» 
We share from thine all-copious Fount;. 
Religion, ^stice, T^i^^ii and Love, 
All rally r<nmd thy sacn^ tnount'. 

Why glows ^ ^idtriot^s fcyal heart, 
Why burns the sage witl^ holy fire ; 
tf thou thy joro^ dost not impart? ' * 

For surely Aou art wi^ojp's l}Te. 
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Go on, with philosophic sway, 
• ' Iiiif^oireinent marks the road to fame ; 
While Steheotypes and Stanhopes pay 
Ifltdnsic glory to thy name, 

\\nbere'er our fellow-men reside. 
May' St thou the gospel-truth expand; 
May peace o'er all thy works preside. 
Bat chiefly on our native land. 

Unh'ivall'd may thine art still shipe, 

The prop of age and glow of youth ; 

May Odd preserve thee from each base dedgn. 

The sun of science in the cause of truth. 

Hull, -^ T.E.ABBOTT. 

A Translation of the*iiATiN Letter, No. 1. page 
33, by Mr.' Atkinson.,' Classical Tutor in Mr. Putsey's 
Academy, Pickering; and Juvbnis, Grammar-School, 

Hull.* _ r , , 

That .literary gifit, most excellent Majesty, which we 
have receiv/ed from your Highness, hath infused into our 
Yninds such a degree of hope and consolation, as cannot 
be expressed ; it will prove a powerful stimulus to the com- 
preheitdipg of. its contents ; and cause us, with all labour 
xiad diligi^pOe, to Apply to those studies, which, we per- 
ceive, are y<>ar highest care, «( as you greatly excel in 
then>).;-*aad .^vlijch your jyiajesty seems to wish us to 
study, that wc may make some progress therein. 

Moreover, we, above ail other persons, owe the greatest 
obligations to your Majesty : your distinguished marks of 
-benevolence are so conspicuous as no power of words can 
' express : and if we should attempt to describe cither the 
actions, or relations of such kindness, though the perpetual 
variety of succeeding favours seems to encourage us, yet, 
eventually, they rnqre and iqore overwhelm us ; especially. 



* The translations of these ingenious gentlemen are so 
much alike; that, to insert them separately, would be considered 
tautological. , •^ 
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as for all our knowledge, aad all our pofiS€«sAan8, we are 
indebted to your Highnessy eo that we are compelled to 
take re^ge under your clenienc^.*^Yet we doubt hot that 
a Kinff, evidently of divine jbemgpity, who halih liberated 
us with so many favours^.will add this, — ^not to think that 
those tilings are bestowed on the ungrateful, which are 
only due to grateAil minds. 

May our letters, (usually the substitutes of the absent) 
be their own interpreters. We ardently pray for your 
Excellency all blessiogs, with their long continuance. 

Your Majesty's most devoted servants, 

MARGARET & JANE SEYMOUR. 

Ohservaiiom on the Choice ^a School^ iy the Rey). C* L. L. 

LL.D. . . 

** Instead of giving us fine but empty harangues upon 
the subject,'* «iys Dr. Goldmnilii, in h-ia Essay on Educa- 
tion, ** it had been Ofudi better if the writers had ^ven us 
the result of their observarii^vs witli didactic sim^icity." 
And had Dr. L. followed the iq^irit^ this setifiible remark, 
lie would have saved himself much discredit, and his 
reviewers much trouble. The importance of the ^ciui* 
fiion alone induces us to search for thei deeply hiddea 
** observations ;" and to comment on a work which we 
cannot commend. 

The silly visions of E«sor, and the professional theories 
of the venerable Edgeworth, are tdo far reitioved.fVom 
practicability to affect the community, or to demand our 
attention. Dr. Knox has lain long upon the same shelf 
with Lord Chesterfield; and the publication before us 
•might have passed to its fate unnoticed, had it not been 
•addressed to that portion of mankind which is the most in 
danger from its speciousness. 

Next to the abstruseness of pathology, there seems to be 
no subject upon which men have less understanding, and 
affect more knowledge, than upon education : neither is 
there a consideration of more consequence, nor one more 
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BCfi)ec(»d. Dr. L. has irasely coafined his rettiaarks to tiio 
■ulcBinff (middle) claasof sodet^r^ leaving the izid^ent to 
the BelS and Lancasters ; and the wealthy to the pubiio 
schools* Bat, like die univenial practice of empirics, he 
has discotered a never^failing specific for every intellectual 
evU of the 1^9 in the apphcatioa of the ** Propria qpm 
maribus^' of every language, living and dead ; from the 
Anrahk of which we understand him to be a University 
professor, to hU motker-tongiu : a mixtorey which he 
advises to be taken early, as physicians prescribe com- 
poond aperients to restore the tone of the stomach.^— Were 
we to judge of the Doctor's abilities, by the success of 
this remedy on himself, we believe tliat his rule would be 
found incorrect. Dr. L. says it was practised in Eliza- 
beth's time. Does he mean that Shakespeare and Spen- 
ser were classics, or that Napier, Harriot, Bacon, and 
many others of that aee, did not attend to Agures I But 
it seems that Dr. L. sears ^$a much the nine digits, and 
their magic evolutions, as a Wold' Peasant does the sight 
of an astrologer's horoscope. 

** The gveat object" (of Education), says Dr. L. is to 
produce '< the greatest quantity of intellect, and moral 
worth." This intricate sentence ccmtains the pomtion on 
which his system is founded. InieUecttis is Englished by 
Amsworth and others,— <' Understanding;^* which, we 
presume, may be disciplined, but not produced. However 
we will suppose that toe cultivation of intellect is meant ; 
and it becomes a truism too trite to need either <K>mment 
or illustration ; although there is a degree of pedantry 
About the expression whi<^ displeases, for the greatest 
•quantity must be a possible quantity. His next considera- 
tion is the quality, and, by a process of reasoning, neither 
Reductive nor conclusive, he brings himself to these asser- 
tions : that ^ Yoath seems to be particularly fitted for the 
acquisition of language, and benefited eminently by it;'* 
and, ^' that the acquisition of languages has the same 
tendency." No man, with the faculty of hearing, will deny 
the proposition, nor will any one contend that benefit is 
not to be derived from the second. Yet none but the 
wildest of theonsts will attenlpt to deduce tlie best cultiva- 
tion of int^ect iVom languages alcnie : an absurdity which 
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the Doctor has inflated in the same garb under which he 
has swollen those most comnum-phice observations whi<^' 
we have just quoted. 

The study of our native language he supposes to be the 
fittest for youth. How would he ask for his hat without 
it 1 And from this necessity Dr. L. stumbles upoii (he ra» 
ference that youth should be directed to apply to as many 
languages as they can tolerably acquire within the period 
allotted for their education. The next step, after the 
acquisition of the words of our native language, is the 
attainment of its structure, which he argues strengthens 
the faculties. Again, he confesses that it is no easy matter 
to teach the English language grammatically, without a 
comparison of it with another language. Ceitainly we 
only know objects and qualities by comparison ; but, witli« 
out giving him too much credit for metimhysical specula- 
tion, we will assure him, that he mistakes the ordinary 
progress Of nature for a proof of his Babylonish theory. 
Could we teach children to reason upon the structure of 
language, it would be an early induction to the faculties 
of the mind ; but what man would think of mforming a 
child, which is acquiring the first ideas of the structure» 
that the nominative is the name for the agent or doer of 
an action ; that the verb expresses the action ; and the 
accusative the object. acted upon ; and that this reasoning 
with the collateral arguments of oblique cases, is to be 
applied to abstract nouns. It would be as unintelligible 
to a school-boy, as the explication of the Rule of Three 
by Euclid's definition of analogies. To learn by rote the 
rules of grammar, would undoubtedly strengthen the 
memory : equally so would the ballads of Robin Hood.<?— 
That early education can do more than stre ngtlien the 
memory. Dr. L. has not shewn : and, with what the store- 
room of intellect «hould be stocked, he has failed to esta- 
blish. Had he asked any 'parent, whether his son, as his 
understanding enlarged and unfolded, should have for the 
use of his reasoning powers the knowledge only of the 
inflections of Greek verbs, and tlie - (variety of'^ French 
adverbs, or of the facts of history and nature, his choice 
can be easily determined. School-boys inay.be, and are 
often; taught to write Latin correctly, and to solve difiicuk 
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ariiho^ticAl problems, without ev^n an liw nipotiM/hai prin- 
cifile of «la*uctur«, or ofdea^onstratMH), th«ir efforta depend. 
Xliea^ cafiBot Jl)« aji age AS0%«ed for (he d«wmog of reason: 
to^xpeot iU Jight bdwre iu physical ftdraiseioDf is tip betcajr 
.an ignorance in spite of «bservadon and experieitco. 

It H uaneeessar^ to A>Ilow Pr. L. in hts, equally unxie- 
icessary) disquisitioa on the Greek, Latin, and French 
languages. As gr-ammar involves the aame principles la 
every tongue, it must require the same power -of mind to 
comprehend the general rules in each ; and their exisep- 
tions and its idioms can only he learnt by the memory, 
whether at the age of thirteen or of thirty. The choice, 
therefore, sijnply becomes a matter of taste or of necessity. 
*' I am convinced/' observes Dr# L. " that a youth who 
has lieen in the hahit of exerting all his powers in learn^ 
ing lan^uage^, will have, at ^fourteen, a more digested 
and rational view of arithmetic, by one month's appUca* 
** tioB, than if he had spent his five or six years about tt« 
<< as is frequently done through some faftality that con«- 
-<' trives to waste away so mudi precious tinae that might 
*' be spent with so much advantage to the coitivation and 
« strengtli of the men^l powers. But for the sake of 
<^ utility, and for the sake of prejudice, let some attentidn 
*^ be paid to figures for the last two or Uiree yejws of the 
** comrie which has been prescribed." For the £ake iof 
prejudice, the Dr. had better have paid some attoatibn to 
jcommon sense ! 

In every course of education* the parent will surely con- 
i^der the end he .purposes ; and then the means he pes* 
sesses for its accomplishment. To such as purpose to 
give a child a good edtwaiion^ Dr. L. has directed his 
remarks^ and we shall also do the same. It is not ex- 
pected that any of this class is learning to be idle. To 
store the mind with useful knowledge, or to exercise libe 
strengthem'ng £GK;u]tie6, is surely their aim : on the first 
desire, we have before stated our opinion ; and, on tlie 
second, we can have l>ut little to observe. Let them rlearn 
figures, for the sake of utility, is said by Dx. L. faimseif.*^ 
Let them learn figur-es more extensively, if any mason can 
be stronger than their acknowledged vtility, for their dis* 
^plinibg the mind than for their service* The growth oi 
the understandings js .imperceptible, lik^ moat oflheaiibdime 
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works of the Almighty; its beginning and progress are not 
discernible to man, but by their effects ; and to bow down 
the tender powers of youth, with complicated applications, 
would be as ridiculous as to place upon the supple scion, 
that burden, which the tree only is capable of bearing. — 
With what then should we encourage the growth of 
intellect, if not by violent pressure? surely by gentle 
incursions into some region of inductive science ; which, 
like the action of the summer-winds upon the pliant sap- 
ling, stretches the fibres and the tendons, and disposes the 
plant to' receive fresh nutriment, and increased vigour. 
Will the acquisition of language do this ? It has not. 

Could Dr. L. invent an art to give to mankind this great 
benefit, and that at the expense of arithmetic, it would 
eventually prove a loss to. society, which would be irre- 
trievable. We were once much pleased with the remark 
of a sensible fisherman : that nature always provided the 
best bait, where the greatest quantity of fish was to be 
caught. Nor shall we fear the imputation of the thought- 
less, if we ascribe to a providential care, that system of 
instruction which has for ages delighted, expanded, and 
improved the mind of youth, in the study and application 
of arithmetic — a study which seems adapted, with more 
than mortal design, to the opening intellect. By universal 
assent we call the nine digits by names which children 
may learn, without difficulty, long before they can separate 
the idea of quality from its exiatant substantive. To 
enumerate, is the action of recollection ; and we would 
challenge the world to produce a more gradual and easy 
induction to an infant mmd, than the first steps of addition 
and subtraction; or a more regular and beneficial ascension 
than to the extraction of roots, and the laws of fractions. 
We could gratefully declaim on this subject ; but we must 
follow Dr. L. through his observations. 

Chap. 3, is a declamatory essay on religion. In this land 
of division, on that subject, no general remark can apply. 
It is the peculiar province of parents ; and where so manjr 
worthy men of all denominations are to be found, it needs 
no dimcult search to discover a pious and moral master for 
the care of youth. In this chapter, « are some good remarks, 
which are well expressed ; but we have seen them written 
with less ostentation, though nGtwith^mgre effect. 
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Chap* 4th is entitled '< Miscellaneous Reflections ;" and 
Chap. 5th is devoted to the object of the work — *^ to assist 
parents in the choice of a school." The acquisition of 
languages is again set forth in the first rank *' to secure 
habits of intense application, and to prepare the youthful 
mind for the pursuit of knowledge, in its highest forms.'' 
An assertion which requires more reasoning to support it 
in theory, and which is contrary tp every day's experience. 
The Dr. is not more felicitous in his remarks on the general 
practice of school-quackery. With a surprising indiscri- 
mination, and an unusual blindness to the opposition 
which the state of society presents to his theory, he 
sweeps away with a destructive zeal all school-masters 
who do not teach classics in the gross. Had he resided in 
the neighbourhood of this publication, (the Q. V.), he 
might have seen the error of his reveries, in the health and 
cheerfulness, in the habits of application and industry, and 
m the success of systems which were calculated to pro- 
mote such benefits, equally from the beneficence of amiable 
dispositions in the tutors, and an attendance at the schools 
in those hours, which Dr. L. assures us will produce 
«^ heavy drones in their future professions, and sluggish 
and purblind in every business of life." His expression 
is, *• they will be" — which is neither founded on fact, nor 
supported by argument. 

The Dr.'s " observations** on health, diet, exercise, and 
situation, may be found with more ** didactic simplicity" 
ift Goldsmith's 7th essay. He» however, remarks with 
correctness : ** The eligibility of a school depends very 
materially on the moral ciiaracter of the instructors and 
superintendants.'' The choice of a parent, will first be 
directed to the ability of a schoolmaster ; and, in the next 
place, to his sobriety of life, and gravity of conversation. 
This sobriety should not be more conspicuous in the just 
command of his passions, than in all his habits. And, let 
it be remembered, in no oner can this be found, who has 
not a knowledge and fear of the Almighty. Many masters 
are ignorant of the branches of learning taught in their 
schools, and leave the business to ushers. It would be 
needless to ask if such can be judges of the progress of 
their pupils. None are greater friends to classical learn- 
ing than we ; — who have read with delight the pages of 
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ancient lere^— we lun^atsc^ heard 6chool-reckals> and recol- 
lect a joutbfroRi the rosfmm €^ a school, rehearsing, with 
the greatest nicety of accentiMti^m and cadence, those 
iBimitable Tines of Virgil^ in which Jopas sings ** the 
wandering moony, and the eclipses of the snn ;" but, 
although deliyered with classical aceuracy, the beauties 
were (^cured by his ignorance of the subject. 

The writings of Dr. L. are peculiarly unhappy in the 
iBustration of his silbject: from such a champion of 
syntactic devotion, we might have expected perspicuity of 
manner, delicacy, and accuracy or expression ; yet in 
these necessary appendages of mere English style, Dr. L. 
is most deplorably deficient ; e. g. 

** Leisure and inclination are tvanting to enter,'* &c. 
*< The inferior part of middling society really tkink,**^-^ 
** Wliether they came to understand much of what they 
were about." — ** Sometimes we read in booka^ and we hear 
in conversation,'* — ** That which a majority of mankindr 
embrace J^ — •* They will come to a full stop." — <• Make 
both ends meet." — <^ Seldom is the master sorry at losing/' 
Mofny other instances might be adduced, did we wisli to 
go mrther into this unpleasant part of our duty; baC 
surely these will suffice. 

fn a querulous and unintelligible preface, the Dr. seems 
to have quarrelled with ** the worlcl before him ;'* but we 
hope be ts not revengif^ himself upon the rising generation 
by the recommendation of his classical system. Were his 
plan adopted, to what a miserable state at ignorance would 
this scientific nation be reduced in the ensuing twenty 
years! Instead of meeting with men, in every town, 
versed in science and general literature^ there would not 
be one in a thousand possessed of learning, or even useful 
knowledge. Our posterity would look at the lieavenci 
with ** 9rute unconscious gaze f* and even the immortal 
Principia — our country's boast and glory, would pass t^ 
those regions — *^ in vicum vendentem thus et odores.'* 

Classical learning is to the sciences what order in 
architecture is to convenience ; when united, they are the 
most useful and pleasing. And the visionary, who 
sacrifices the fitness to the appearance, is as absurd as 
the man, who, wanting a house for shelter, only erects a 
portico. 
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%n0iev^ to <^umc^. 



»m 



(23) Answei*ed by Philoloous, KuU, 
The only answer to the former part of this query is 
founded in the desj^tism of fashion. If ladies wished to 
acquire a good education, they also might learn Latin ; buf 
whoever knows the difficulty of obtaining the knowledge 
of a transpositiye languagey will not wonder that our fair 
' fashionables sh(tuld be content with an imperfect know- 
ledge of one that is analogous. Erasmus says, a man may 
tooner acquire a competent skill in the three faculties 
of Lavoy Phi/sic, and DvoinUy^ to qualify him for a Doctor's 
degree in each^ than attain a ready use of a good Latin 
rtyie.* 

Messrs Hint and Wirvward likewise observe that ladies 
learn French, because it is fashionable ; but think their 
morals wouldnot be more in danger from the study of one 
language than of the other. We regret that we have not 
room to insei't all their remarks. 

(24) Ko saiisfactori/ answer yet received, 

(25) Ansioered by Messrs, Hine and Winwakd. 
Inanimate bodies, like men, on being deprived of pro- 
perty, lay hold of the first opportunity to make reprisals^ 
The lime stone by the action of fire has its nature changed; 

in which state, water is too powerful for its constitution 

dissolution is the consequence : ale contains the property 
of which limestone was deprived ; the lime, therefore, by 
superior force, is possessed of its original qualities. To 
adopt tlie language of chymistry, carbonates of lime con- 
tain a considerable portion of carbonic acid, which is ex- 
pelled by that powerful chymical agent, fire ; it is then 
called lime, and possesses a strong affinity for water; con- 
sequently saturation ensues. Carbonic acid abounds in ale ; 
and, as soon as lime comes within the sphere of its activity, 
absorbs the acid; therefore, it becomes carbonates a 
second time ; — a second calcination is necessarily requisite. 

' * We presume this learned man is in some measure mistaken.— - 
Hawever, it is cert»n the writing and speaking of Latin, with readi- 
ness and fluency^ ijs not to foe acquired without great labour and 
difficulty. ^ , Y 
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In a similar manner was thig quevy ilx^wered by Mr* 
Fumess^ who remarks, that it is not in ale alone that the 
above effects take (riace ; but in every thing where carbonic 
atid ig eombined with a substance, for which it has a )ess 
affinity than lime ; such as carbonate of soda, pot ash, 
timonia, 4^c. in a state of solution, which will act in the 
sam^ ws^Y'—Mess, S, Y. and Waterland also sisnt an^wera^ 

. (26) Answered by Mr. Armitaqe, Aookdah Acadany, 
Coal is a bituminous substance, in th^ comppsiticv) of 
which both the mineral and aniocud kingdoms seem to 
unite. This mosA useful mineral appears to consist chiefly 
i>fvqi;§table. Hurler, mxxj^A with the re^iiains ^f marines 
animals and marine salts, and occasionally contai.n|( i^ 
quantity of svlphurel of ii^oii, Gooiinqnly caUed pyrites* 



u.-».. 



The same by Mr. Pitt^ey, Picktrin^. 
It is the general opinion that coal, bitumen, and other 
oily substances, found in tlie mineral kingdom, derive their 
origin from vegetables buried in the earth, during the suc- 
cessive processes of stratification ; fot it is well known, 
that only organized bodies have the power of producing 
oily and fat substances. 

Mr. Harrison also answered this query, 

(27) Answered hy Mr. Habrtsok, Fiixhorottgh, 
It is my opinion that the phenomenon, vulgarly termed 
faUing stars, is a kind of fiery meteor, occasioned by the 
mixture of nitrous, sulphurous, and bituminous exhalations, 
which, as B. Martin observes, when the more subtle parts 
are burned away, fall by the weight of their remaming 
viscous and earthy matter, and occasion ttiat luminous ap- 
pearance frequently observed. 

The same hy Mr. P. Grey, Ktdt, 

IlrDROGENgas, which is 4 times lighter than atmosplieric 
air, and perfectly immiscible, \& supposed to ascend with 
great rapidity from the earth to the upper regions of the 
air; where, being kiadled by electric fluid, it ibrms meteors, 
falling stars, and numerous other luaunous appear.aA0^s«' 

Answers likewise were received from Mn^rs, Armitngfy 
Davis f Putsey^ and Waterlanck 
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« ' ': . . .: (88) An$wered h^ lAs. P. Grby, HuU. 

I BELisT£ it is generally allowed that the weather bas 
some influence on tke animal spirits: — ^now, if the moon 
affects the weather, as it is supposed she does, people may 
easily, impute the change to her, instead of the atmosphere. 
-Undoubtedly both sane and insane persons may be equaUy 
siiject to the same alteration ; but a person noji contpci^ 
pientUf is "more particularly noticed. 

■"^^^^^■"■^" 
T*ie sdrne hy Mr, Putsey, Pickering, 

t B£i*i£V£ tlie opinion is exploded by our modern pro- 
j^sors of medicine ; for the paroxysms have been found to 
prevail in all periods of the moon*s age. 
: . Fr^m M^* Fumess^ of BrkUington, we received an elabo* 
jrpite t^^weir to this query ; and it is only want of room that 
ipirevents its insertion. Mr. F. after displaying much 
^hy/si^alkno^led^e, concludes that the moon operates the 
§4^^ 0fk aU poinds, 09Aly by strong ones it is unfelt : for 
th^ same .p^if eif which would knock a man of delicnte con* 
$tk4ti^m^ down, would be as nothing to Hercules* 

. . ' r -• - ■ ■ _ 1 

(99) .AnsiuerediyMr.CBMYtffuli, 
To^ .word Orosvenor is .derived from the French Le 
43tdB. Venmir, the fpfeat htinter ; «nd» in that language, a 
ocmmoxmni attheemd of a. wwd, when a vowel does not 
jbe^ itile succeeding one, is seldom sounded : hence the 
sause df its being pmaotuiced* aaif i^lt Grovenor. 

(so) AnSW€9^ ^Mt^ ilSKlti^OS, iSfoMo^x 

u CpAtx^s 4o^notimnvedtately gi^e ablaek caiour to green 
sulphate of iron in making ink. Expobure^forlsome tane 
to atmospheric air is necessary^ that the iron may thereby 
acquire a further dose of oxygen. 

A few drops of oxygenizeamiiriatlc acid will instantly 
{NTodoc^ tfife ^^iriu __ 

Tlie same by Mr. Watekland, Thealby. 

All good ink contains apoftion of sulphate of iron ; and 

4tti nunie oxygen the .iro9 contains the deeper the black 

produced in the ink. Hence ink beconies, black by age.; 

tor the iron itcoQtaiBS.cpntifiue^ to absorb the oxygen 
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from the air till it is completely saturated, at which time 
the ink arrives at its greatest degree of bliackness. 

Also by Messrs, Grey and Putsey. 

• , (SI) Answered hy Mr. Robert Davison, Bridlifigton. 

That caloric is a substance, subject to the laws of 
affinity, can now- no longer be doubted. It is' to be 
rendered perfectly neutral, and consequently imperceptible 
during its union with any other body. — It may again be 
made active when that body meets with another, for which 
it has a stronger affinity. This efiect is very strikingly 
produced during combustion. — A considerable proportion 
of our atmosphere is oxygen, combined with a large quan* 
tity of caloric. Now oxygen having a stronger iJBnity to 
carbon ; or, in short, any substance that will burn, it 
easily quits the former to unite with the latter. In course 
the caloric, being set at liberty, forms a combination with 
any thing that presents itself; for, there is no substance 
"whatever, but has some affinity to it, in either a greater oi* 
less degree. It is on the same principle that- animal heal 
is maintained.— Every time we inhale the vital air, the 
oxygen forms a unity with the animal system, and the 
talaric is liberated tlie same as during 'Combustion ^ diffus- 
ing itself through the whale body by the circaiatien of the 
blood. It haS'been supposed by some^ that tlie isicrease of 
heat by an increase of isiction, is occasioned by fidcUon^; 
but I am of ojpinibn^ that our having occasion to breathe 
more quickly m a state of action, or violent exercise, is the 
cause of all increase of heat, by absorbing more oxygen, 
tiian when the body is at rest^ and,. ccmsequently». n^re 
caloric is 'liberated. 

Alsp by MessrSi Armitage, Grei/, and Pui^ey. 

(32) By Mr. SwMOEE, Sheffield. 
A BODY weighs more in summer than in winters lU^ 
quired the cause. __ . 

(SS) JJy Mr. PuTSEY, iScArrijfe.-* • ♦ 
Why do not evergreens, like i^ther trees, cast their leaves? 
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If a bottle of wiao IJe taken out of a cool deilar, in a 
warm and dry day, its surfaee will be presently covered 
with a thick vapour ; which^ when tasted, seems to be 
pure water ; this watry vapour cannot proceed from any 
exudation of the wine, through the pores of the bottle, for 
glass is impervious to water, and tne bottle remains full^ 
when wiped dry, and as heavy as when taken out of the 
cellar : how is this to be accounted for I 



(S5) Jy Mr. Aemitagb, Rochdak. 

How does the immense Quantity of calcareous earth, 
which is spread over the ^lobe, obttun the carbonic acid, 
with which it is combined? 



(36) By Mr. Dabby, Leetk, 

' Whence did tbe GiaiiU* Ciugeway, in Ireland, derive 
its name ? " ' " 

(37) B^ LfJOIVAGISTfiX • 

The celebrated grammariaOy Murray, says that is used 
>tOjpQiiit imt one single things ^c. and that a agrees with 
iDoxms in ihe .fltngufac fuunber only ; vet he^ and other 
igrannoariaiis, writ^ there. toere a Jew, there are a number^ 
&c. How if this apparen|; contradiction to be reconciled ? 

^ '• ' II. i-jirnii^rrzri-pM j — 

t» i: ■ (44?) Jiweivrf ^ Mr. Whitley, JRotkerham, 

* The Urst part of this prob- B 
:lem is evidently nothing more 

• 'than to iietermine the i^u« of 
the reflector ; but tlie proposer,. 

-not hmng specified explicit]^' 
-•whe^icr'<&e focal diistance of 
collateral fa^a is to be.reckjoned 
,frora the vertex of the reflector 
' or froml;he point of reflecticm, i • 'C 

.'the <|ue^tkiB is ambiguous : the foK»er case tcquires a 
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cubic equation to detennine the radius ;buti, In the latter, 
it may be found geometrically I: sb^^ therefore, make 
choice of this case as being more elegant. 

Cons* — With a radius equal %e half the given, focal 
distance, describe the circle CIFC^ and from any point I 
in its jperipherjr draw the tangent IB = to the diam. FC ; 
and, trom B, through the centre H, draw BC, meeting 
the circle in C. Bisect BF in G; draw AG perpendicu- 
larly to BC both ways indefinitely ; and fron(i C, as a centre, 
with the radius CB, describe the circular arc ABA, to 
meet the line A A in the points A, A ; so shall ABA repre- 
sent the reflector, B its vertex, BC = AC its radius, AB 
tlie nearest distance between the circumference andvertex, 
and F Ihe focus of the colliateral rays, 

Dem. — Let HA represent a collateral ray, coming from 
a remote object, on which «|ccount- it may be considered 
as parallel to the axis BC. By the circle BC X BF = BP, 
and BC X BF (2BG) = AB* = AF*, by construction.; 
/.BI = A F = CF ; and, consequently, the angle FAC 
= FCA = RAC, that is the L of incidence RAC = I of 
reflection FAC : the rest is evident. 

The radius of the reflector being now determined, call 
it r ; and put d = distance of th^ eye £rom the vertex of 
speculum on the convex side : then, by the common 

ITieorems in Opiks^ 2d + rl : 2b — r] will exhibit 
the ratio of tlie absolute dimensions of the images of 
the eye, on the convex and concave* sides respectively ; 
but their apparently linear dimensions will be different: 
being compound^ of the inverse ratio of the eye's true 
distances irom the respective Foci, Now these distances, 



by the aforesaid Theorems^ are 2^* — 2:* r X 2b — r) 

and 2rf* + 2dr X 2d + r,^ on the concave and con- 
vex sides respectively : hence we readily deduce b* -— br 
\ d* J^ drWm \ n {m\ n bein g the given ratio) ; whence 

•?= V-XT»3rj7+ir»L-^ = (wheni»=: », and 

b =: 5r) to 4>r. Now, per construction, B C X BF a= 
FCS or r X r^ = a* ^ whence r sz a X i + t \^^ 
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=5 (when fl = If^) 1.9742 &c. : hence rf = 4r = 7.8968 
inc. the dbt. required. 

Also by Messrs, Hine^ Ryley^ and Winward,, 



(46) Answered by Mr. Lamflugh, WaUdngton, 

If a part be added to the xjohet stone to make it a com- 
plete pyramid, the height of the whole = 144 inches; 
/, 144 — 36 = 108= height of the part added; and its 
solidity = 324 cubic inches. The solidity of the whet- 
stone* = 144 ; and 3^4 -f- 222 = 546 : then, 324 : 108^^ 

:: 546 : 546 X i08^'* -t- 324; the cube root of which is 
128,52 ; .'. 128,52 — - 108 = 20,52 = dist. of section from 
the less end ; and 36 — 20,52 = 15,48 zz its distance from 
the greater. 

Also by Messrs. Atkinson^ of Keyingbam, Atkinson, 
classical tutor in Pickering Academy, Burdon^ Cavilly 
Davis f Darby ^ Ford, Grey^ Hnrrison^ Hine, G. Leng^ 
Longdin^ Maffett, Mair^ ^^g^t Ryley^ Stringer^ Treeby^ 
Winwardy Yorke^ and Yotde, 



(41) Answered by Mr. Harrison, Beighton, Derbyshire, 

Suppose 10 4 x* + 1 = nx + '1^* ; then x = 2n 
104 — »* : if « = 10, 4:= 5. 



The same, by Mr. Treeby, Plymotkk, 



Put IOjc +V * = 104x' + 1 ; .*. 20x = 4a:* ; hence x=z5. 

Also l^ Messrs. Atkinson^ of Keyingham, Burden^ 
Cavillf Davis 9 Darlw^ Ford^ Grey, Hine^ KiUifigbeck^ 
Lamplugfj, Mqffetty mair, Ryley^ Stringer, Whitley^ Win' 
V}ardy'YorJc€,&adi Yotde. 

(48) Answered by Messrs, Hine, Winward, and Maff£tt, 

Plymoidk, 

Put 2j:, Sx^ and 6.r, for the required numbers ; then 
their sum = 1 Ix, the suip of their squares = 49a:% and the 
sura of the products of every two of them =r 36i:*. The 
last two expressions are ;i^vldently squares ; tht^refore, it 
remains only to make llx a square, which suppose =s n*; 
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hfiDce^rsz n* ^ 11 -ss 11^ taluDgir 3= 11 ; coQseqiieiUlv« 
the numbers are 22, 33, and 66. Other answers inlght £e 
found, by taking n any multiple of 1 1 . 

Also by Messrs* Darhy^ Grey^ Mair, and Ryley. 

(49) Our carrespondenis kming mewed tke enundoHon of this 

problem d^ferenibf^ have, therefore, fapparenify ri^t in, the 

way they have cowAdereditJ ffoen different solutionis hence 

we shall subfoin two answers which comprehend the methods 

pursued, . 

An^vered by Messrs. Ford, Gre\% Page, and Ydulc. 

G 

In the annexed figure, BK zr? 5 
feet, EG = 80, the height of ^iven 
pole, KL =r BE = 900, the hori- 
zontal distance of the observer from -^ 
Jiiepole,andKC=:300;ICorH€ "^ b c. d e f 
jrepresents the oblique (>oie, to which GF or GD is parallel. 
As the triangles GLK and GEA are similar, GL (7^) : 
KL : : G £ : E a =: 960. In the right-angled triangle 
DEG, S. L GDE (40*^) : GE :: S. i. E : DG ?= GF=: 
124,4579 :: Si G (50*^) : DE = EF = 95,34. Now 
AE — DE = AD =3^4.66, and AE + EF ^ 1055,34. 

Again VKC* — KB* =r BO = 299,958, and AE — BE 

=: AB= 60; .*. AC = 359.958; tlien, by similar triangles, 

AD : DG :•: AC : 51,^H8, the length of the pole in 

pO«4tiOB-CH. 

AF : FG.:; AC : 4i^45, the length <if the pole in 

position CI. 

* ' • K 

■' TYie same by Messrs. <l. ArKiKsoN, BcmooN, CAViLi,.'Wi8t:9XAN% 

and YoRtK. 

• As 900 : rad. ! : 75 : Ung. 4« 45' 49*^ 

: : 5 : tang. 19' 6" : whence 4^ 45^^ *9*' + 

19' 6" = 5« 4' 55" = afig. CfCH, the 

ahgle formed by the extrenieties of «ach 

pole. Again KC : rad.M KBrs. ang. 
'C t=r57/ 17^. aicii 180° -- 4(r 4^ »CK == 139** 2' 43" = 
' ang. KCHy and ang. KHC = S5^ 5^ 22". Now b, iH 

: KC .: : «. ang . CKH : HC =r 45,356 feet, and s. ang. KIC 

zJ^Ctz^ ang. CKJ r I€ =3 3M67 : tiie loagth «f tiie pide 

ill 4ii&nnit {MMsitioBs, • . . ^: 
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Answers, agreeably to on^ ar other of the above, methods, 
were received from Masrs, Darby^ Harrison^ Hine^ 
Z^mplughf G. Lengf Metffett, Ridley ^ Stringer^ Treeby^ 
and WimoQrd. 



(50) Answered by Messrs. Haerison, KiLUNGBEOKy and Page. ^ 

The- sides of any plane triangle ^re to each other as the 
sines of their opposite angles ; therefore, putting Sx, \5x^ 
and 17a: for the sides, and adding them together, 40i = 
160 ; •, x:=. 4? *. hence the sides are 32, 60, arid 68. As 
60* + 32 ' = 68% the triangle is evidently right-angled, 
and the acute angles are easily found to be 61^ 55* 39" 
and 28° 4-' 21". 



The ^arne hy Mr. Youle, Author of a Treatise of Arithmetic, 
~ ■ -, lately published. 

As IT + 15^+8 (40) : i6o::.j7 :.68:: 15 : 60:: 

8 t 32 ; hence the sides 4ire 68, 60, and 32 ; which will 
evidently form a iright-angled triangle, whose acute angles 
are 61° 55' 39" and 28° 4' 21". 

Also hj MesS:rs, Burdon^ CaviU, Dams, Darby ^ Ford, 
Hiner Lamplughf Mqffett, Ryley, Stringer , Treeby, Wise^ 
marif Winvoard, and Yorke^ 

(51) Answered by Messrs. O. Leng, Stringer, and Yorke. 

The solidity of the cone = 134,04*16 cubic inches.— 
The weight of an inch of oak = ,5353009 ounce, and of sea- 
water = ,596064. Put X =r solidity of the immersed part; 
then 134.0416 X ,5353009 =r ar X ,596064 ; therefore 
a = 120,37732, and 184,0416 •— 120,37732 =r 13,66428 
s: solidity of supernatant part. Now, as 134,0416 • 8^ 
:: 13,66428 : 52,186285; the cube root of which ;=: 3»736> 
the reqittired height* 

7%e same by Mr. Theert, ^ymoutk. 
As the specific gravity of sea-water I the specific gravity 
of oak 1 1 the magnitude of the whole cone t the part 
immersed == 120,57732. Hence the rest may be found 
asA^ove. 

• Also by Messrs.^ Burdotty Cavtll, Darby , Ford, Harris 
soTif Hiri€i KilUngbeek, Lamplugh, Maffett, Page% Ryley^ 
Wiseman, Wktwatdf and Yoide^ 
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(^S) Anhvered fty Meim. R. Atxikbon, md Lamfluoh. 
Let 16ir and dx represent the segmettts c^ the hypoche* 
iittse ; then (Em. G. %• 2^ P. 1^) the square root of theit 
product =: 12a: =r perpendicular from the rifl;fat angle upon 
the hypothenuse; hence SOrand 15j; = the hase and perp. 
of the origmal triangle. Now, per proble, SOr— • 15r & 
fo =: 20 ;/•«£=: 4 • whence the areas of the three 
triangles are found to be 1596,864^,. and 2^00 chains. 

Also by Messrs. Atkinsony Burdon^ Cavill, Darb^, Ford^ 
Harrison^ Hine^ KiUin^eck, G. Leng^ Maffttt, Nesbit^ 
Page, Ryley^ Stringer ^ Treeby, Whitley y fVinvoard^ Wise- 
man ^ Yorke, and Yoide, — ^— 

(53) Answered by Messrs. Burdon, Hine, Putset, Ryley, and 

Wiseman. .u 

Put AD=fl, BD ==:hj and D C ^Jt- 
then BC = 6^ JT, and AC = v<»*T^ 

therefore CE = - ,, . =^ a maxi- 

ffftum. In fluxions, and reduced, gives 
tf 5 + 2a * !• = « * ^ ; hence ormay be found, also CE. 
'AlsobyM<?««. Cavill; Darby, Ford, Harrison, Maffetti 

Whitley y Wintoard, and Youle. 

Remark^-^Some of our ingenious porrespondents oiake 
CE a maximum when DC = CB.; bu^ it is presumed that 
IS not the case. ^_^ 

• » ' * 

(54) Answered by Messrs. Daeby, Faao« Maxvetx^ Tiis£BYa«m^ 

YOVJLB. .. 

Th b di^rence of the perimeter and the di^tmefeer of the 
inscribed circle, is equal to. twicQ.the bypothonuse ; tbere- 
^<»re, not pnly the hypothenuse, but thf 
sura of the sides is given. Hence tlii^ 
construction. Make AC..= ^the sum of 
the sides ; and draw^ the indefinite' Une 
-CL makhig the angle C = half a right 
angle. From A appi^ A B 3:= the given 
hyp. to intersect CL in B; and, on AB, 
describe a semicircle cutting AC in D ; then jwi D. 8. 
and ADB will be the required triangle, as is «elf*evident. 
^ Also by Messrs. Burdon, Hine, KiUingbeck, Bi^y, 

Whttley, Wintoardi soMi YorM* . 
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Tke same a^SraicaUy by M0B«r& Catill, Ha&rxsov^ LA3fPi.uGi|^ 

and Wiseman. 

Let j? + y and x — y represent the legs, jt? the perimeter, 
and 2a.the diameter of the inscribed circle; then^:* — ^' = 
aj9,and2 jr* + 2^* = {p — 2x) * =j»* — ^px + 4jr*. 
In which substitute 2 -r* — 2 o ^ for 2y *, a nd it bec omes 

4? x^^^ 2 ap zssip* — ipx^ ^x * ; .*. asa^* + ^ a -^ 4*,' 
and^^lV'ji,* — 12flp + 4'a*. 

Also by Messrs. G. i-««g» -P^^^i and WHiley. 

(SSyAntwered by Messrs, Burdon, Darby, Harrison, andYotiKB: 
' The value of or* — y* written in the second eq. makes 

it become j:* + y*") » 4- 9.r* j/* + 3 = 328; /• o:^ + y*V 
== 325 — 9 .r* y*. Tne first eq. squared prives x* + y* 
— 2 ar* y * == 9 ; therefore j* -|1 y4 » = 9 +2a:*y*l *> 
which equated with the former, give* x^ y^ + ^•r*y *= 61 ^ 
hence xy ^=s 2, and y == 2 -t- j-. This value ofy subs, in 
the first eqj. x is found = 2, and y = !• 

Also by Messrs. CaviU^ Chapman, I line ^ Killirtgbeckf . 
Maffett^ Mair^ Ryley^ Stringer, Treeby^ iVJidtUy$ Wfn- 
wardy Wiseman^ and lotde. ' 

(56) Atmvered by Mr. Whitley. 
Let ABCI>be a section of the cylin- 
drical vessel, made by a plane passing 
through its axis and the geometer's eye, p 
at £9 and O the centre of its base. — 
With the caiSus CA and <)entre C d^* 
cribe the arc AI, and having drawn, ^ 
through O, the ra^us CG^ drop» on €1^ 
the perpendicular GH. By the prob- 
lem, the points A, C, 1^, are in a straight line. Therefore 
(Em. Op. pa. 92,) AB (2BO) : GH : : 4 : 3; thence B0» : 
GH» ::4:9::(persim. as) DC* (BG* + BO»):GC* 
= AC* = BC* + BA* (4;BO» ) ; whence 4BC« + 16B0^ 

= 9BC» -f- 9BOS- .'• 7Ba* ^ 5BC» ; /. BO = BCv'SS 

H- 7 ; .% BA = 2B0 = 2BC ^ ^ 7 = 20 v^sT-?- 7 
=5 16,903 inches, the diam^ of the cylinder. Lastly, bjr 

fim. AS, BC : RA «»: 2BC ^f'Ss ^ 7 : FE = 5 feet; CF 

= BS = 10 V^5 ^7= 8.4515 &ttt, tbet di«t« requirfd. 
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Thetameby Messrs. BuapoN, Ma^££TT, Winward, and Wiskai an. 

Make BC^ = VT^ and BO' = V20i join O' C; parallel 
to which draw AC, cutting AB in A, Produce AC inter- 
secting a line drawn parallel to I>C, at the distance of 5 
feet in E. Demit the perp. EF ; then is AB = 16.903, 
the diam. and CF — - HA515 feet, the dist. 

For GH ^S AB ^4 ==^ 3 OB ^ 2 ;^nd HC =b 3 BC 

^ 2; but B C* + AB* = HC» (3BC ^-2 *)^ GH^ 

(3T5^T?^*) ; hence 7 AB* =20 BC*; /• ^/7 : v'SO 
::CB:AB. 

Aho by Messrs, CaviUy Darb^^^ Glendenning, Harrison, 
Hine, Ryleyy and Yorke, ■ 
(57) Answered by Messrs. Hine, G. Leng, Ryley, and TaEEBY. 

Let X = sine of latitude,. 3 = tang. 45°, the hour arc. 

of 3 hours, and a = tang. 60*^, the hour arc of 4? hours ; 

then (Em. Dialling, pa. 74) 

1 : X II b i bx = tang, of hour ang. of 3 hours, "-i- 

1 : a: i I a : ax = tang, of hour ang. of 4 hours. 

fix^^bx 
The tang of their diff. =^ i t i, .% ^^ * maximum : which 

put into fluxions, and reduced gives x = y^l -f- ab^= 
,7598356, the uat. sine of 49** 2& 59". 

Also by Messrs. Burdon^ Darby ^ Ford^ Mqffbit, Mair, 
Wintoardf Wiseman, and Yorke. 



(58) JSy Mr. John Chapman, Land Surveyor, Hull. 

. Given TTT^S^* + ^v^x x r -f 6= -^/ a: + 138, to 
find the value of a: by a quadratic. 

{S^yBy Mr. G. Leng, Lancasterian School, Hull, 

. A CKANE is attached to a perpendicular wall. The 
length of the upright is 20 feet, and of the gibbet parallel 
to the horizon, 14 feet. The top of the pivot coincides 
with the top of the gibbet*. Query the stress upon the 
pivot, when a weight of 160 cwt. is suspebded hreely at 
^He extremity of the gibbet. 
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(60) By Mr. Dayis, ai Mr, Simtk*s Academy, York. 
How high above the top of York Minster, the height of 
which is 213 feet, must a ball, whose elasticity is to per- 
fect elasticity as 1 : 3, descend, so that striking the hard 
iiorizontal plane below, it may bounce as high as the 
Cathedral ? And^ if it rebound continually, till its whole 
motion is lost, what will be the space passed oyer ? 

(61) JBif Mr. Da&by, Leeds, 

Ths height of an inclined plane is 10 feet, up which a 
weight of 1 2 stone is drawn by one of 16, acting vertically: 
required the length of the plane, when the time of ascent 

is a minimum* — 

<6d) JSfy Le^sdisnsib. 

■\ to find X, y and z, 

X* -j-y* —2* 4- xy-o-^y i=zti tin whole positive 

GiVEK «* +«* -*-y * + i^*-^^ = o Vnumbers, when the 

y»^a> — X* +y* — ^^^ D I three fonmilse bc- 

j come squares. 

(6S) By Mr. Foan, Buritm^^dsea, 

Given die diam. of the inscribed circle, and the di£ 
between it and side of the ^eatest inscribed square, (o 
construct the right-angled tnangle. 

(64) By Mr. Strinoer, Sheffield. 
GrvBN the ratio of the solidity of the frustum of an up- 
right cone, to the solidity of the conical part, as a to 3, the 
sum ef the frustum's diameters = c, and the altitude of 
the conical part = d: required the altitude of the frustum, 
and the diameter of each end. 



(620 -% Mr. WisHMAN, Hidl. 
Find the length and position of the shortest line, which 
will divide into two equal parts, a triangle, whose sides 
are 25, 24, and 7 respectively. 

(66) By Mr. TassBY, Plymouth. 
The sides of a plane triangle are 15, 14*, and 13 : divide 
it, geomefricatty, into five equal parts, by lines parallel to 
the base. 
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(67) By Mr. EuaDON, Acaster MaBng, 

On a certain day, in the year 1813, at half past 8 o'clock 
m the morning, the sun'is azimuth, from the North, was 
107° 47', and, at half past 10 on the same morning, his 
azimuth was 143° 3', from the North : required the lati- 
tude of the place and the day on which the observations 
were made. ■■' 

(68) By Mr. Youi-E, Sheffield, 

There is a parabolic conoid, the diam. of whose base is 
60, and the alt. 40 : required the less diameter^ and idt. of 
the greatest inscribed conical frustum. . 

(69) By Mr. Winwabd, Serjt, ^d Boyoi Lian, Militia, 
• -. • • • • • 

Given ^* or* plus 2a^ xyt^piuB2ajry jey^= ay* plus 

or^* plus a^ y* x* plus a* y* j: i*, to find the equ^on of 
the nuents. « 

* • • 

(70) By Mr. Whitley, Botkerham. 

To determine, geometrically^ a point in a straight line 
given in position, from which if two tangents be drawn to 
two circles given in position and magnitude^ their sum sliall 
be the ietut possible. 

(71) By Mr. Potset, Pickering, 

At Pickering, in lat. 54° 20' N* stands, on the summit 
of a conical hill, a beacon-post, 15 yards high ; the shadow 
of which, at 10 A. M. Nov. 4, 1805, extended to the foot 
of the hill ; but, at noon, on the same day, only 60 yards 
down the hill: required the diameter of the hill's base* 
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J^aXCE ONE SHILLING, 



' 1<^ «re lattieli obliged t6 dorpus for hu good opfiAoh^iof u$; but 

we d^e to be excused piibii^ng the dl^s^m to ^i^tudi' he dililsdes : 

It woi|)4:betoomtzdi W»Ikm Quisote, l^oreorer, as Po?S says; '^ 

' J ^ ^ Peaceis oi<r d^ar ddy^ lU)t jlihuy*^ mdter * 
^' • > ** Bttttoncb: «9^ aiidiDtt) Maiite^ 

Y^et Cofjra^ may be asfured tb9t ive re^t uponpur arms /ff^thout 



'lA' 



-' '■ •' •' !i' 



■'• ^Lbcm geniteiien whp ba^*^ etginMBt a wliih to ftee 7^^^2»<n^ 
'l^arizuMC P€9peciiBiielti me aad i^^ibr^ 'orp; ii^i^^tf^^l% iqibnped 
#il lti9 not dte detjgii <^'die IMpxIe^ eirer«d me tiieiprice:*^ 
Siumid i^y be eDaided to -gnre tii#ire ^B||!e» more /cr Mr juvseni 
pricey k Is th(^iiiteRtioB so to^. £iiioliBO^nt,esr^^have before 
obaertre^is not a i>9fisitot^ aiMl tiiey aie fi% si^ of the 
foltowiiig f ^(nacrtt :— « Were ril books rckkiok to^ Adr qtiintessence, 
many a bidky volume wm^ mak^ its appeamoe in f penny 
pemf^et^';.' ,:>.:' ..,' -.. r., -^K./'r/-. ''^';;.-'\. ,..- r^ 

In b^inak^ dris piaiH^ scituated by liiejpttrest 

:molives| and it is tbeir,mtQntUHk'never to pid^^ thing Ihat has 
not a^ tendency "* to give ardom^to y^^ 
•-^Notwitiistai^xfing, thi^ do n<k expeiet to plelasef evio^f one; 'there are 
admetso/astidioas and hytJci«crWpat as neve? to expi«sff«i^aftiction. 
Tli€ar, remarks twrely deserve attenribn/ Dttms^ nm mtelii- 

gtmt^XQ&y generaUy be afaiaed qC d^ ceni^ and maledictions. 

^««r«#,<tf Wtt^tott, is referred to the Aaecdote on Mp. Em^ 
Ho wfll thei^ see wfaatone of <3ie greatest* meiivthat ever lived thought 
oi ieetOher'fikmgers md conjureri, ,, t 

We »memyl^^d$Xf6fik€^pg^ us 

toprim (mly afimall porOon of St. The seeond part vwU rfiew the 
rdation of Anatomy to Foetqf^^^iJ^^ Eetigbn^-rrThls will 
appe&r in oar nejitt. : . 

In.No. 0, wh^qae to have |t inour power to present omr readers 
with an BWyopontiie mefelnwsof Maiemat^^^ the 

jpcA rf that anthorwhofevouredtw 

mewtofTto^ fcsmfjdkiwpy^Wa^ ' ' 
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■ Wb thank our numerous JKeiids for the tarious fefours we hav 
Tecdyed, andaiesowythiit has not b^ power to Insert a 

their pleasing and useful commiuncations. They wiU porcdve tha 
we have even been nnder the necejaiy -of dnrittij^ sonrebf thoa 
articles which 'we h^pWged our words ^ould aj^^eari but a 
they were the productions^o^ 
TOttbedeemcd pBPd<wrabfe^ 
disvoted our fest attention to strangers, ^ 

V A*B. C^s exptoatory obs«Pvati«w t)n ilf«e»^ be res 

pecttully, attended tb^r^r^We have always cbi^^der^ the mos 
efiecfual methoil of obtcoi^]^ areteimye matioiyjls |»y cokstant?: 
an4 ^^^^t*^ ^^^^^ ^^ And^as pi^of of this/Dr. JoHNso> 
^s, in his time^ there were clergyiuen whf^ could get -a sennon b^ 
heart, in two hours, thou^ ^bdr inemory^ when they began t< 

! exercbeity was rather weak ^ansti^Dg.-r-By^^ 
dEai^ could rq>eat the whole JSnad of Vir^ \n^iiout fi^csitation 
and indicstte/the.jirst and last Ime of every page of the e^tion h« 

' ijsed,-^Ahd one (^ par ^ends could rehearse> , in early life« memxy^ 
i ril^. the Urst six books of Euclid. . 

\ ' ' ' ' . . ' ^ . *» 

The letter^ from hseds^ requesting a trai^lation and^ielnddatior 

, of i!i^ (Meinorus du^fdexi^ reti^ 

nf!r^ and several other fentenc^/did not reac^ us in time to U 

inserted in its pro(»ier J^lace. We shall ,be ^(ad if some of oui 

read^s wHl Comply with the writar^s req^uies^. ^e lobseryes tha 

. si»reral things have occiured during; his passage;, thus is^^ 

life> which he should lake to be enabled to ^faiiterste itom hi 

memoryf and wishes to be informed if ^any discomy has jet beei 

< mad^^ efiect that purpose^ 

|, ■'■•' -■'-'■■' ■■•'■' - ' t ■'■■■■■ ..,'■-. I ; , ., 

Our thanks are due toMe.f* c^Bridllngton, for lus kind patron 
^ of our w<»k. ifis Essay, if possible, shaU appear m our next 
^ We trust he will turn hjis attention to theFhitosophicfildepartmii] 
of the p^cation* 
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l*eacher of a Village School, 

Beikg desirous o£ chan^og ids place of residency will thank 
any correspondent to the Qmrterfy Visitor, who may know of a 
Situation that is vacant, to signify fiie same (with his communicar 
tion) to the Editor of the Work, 

N. Bw The E«Ktor will, with prdaipdtude» answer all 

necessai^ inqisries. 
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IN EVEKY TABfETT OP TTPOGRAPHIC TASTE;, 

With fU?Quracy^ neatness^ ai^d expcdidoo, 



AT THE 



■ ■.fac'met-o-fficje; ■ 

86, aCAX,E-LANE, nULL, 

tut Proprietor of the above Office most respectfully wqpj^t*. 
the Public, that having piarchased the ENTIRE New STOCK ot 
Mr. Joseph Simmons, and also made considerable Additions to ms 
Selection of Types, from the first iPoundries, he b enabled to exe- 
cute every Description of PRINTING in ^e b«it manner, and on 
the most equitable terms. Scv^al experienced Workmen bang 
constantiy emploved, the greatest punctuality and attention may at 
all times be relied on. August 94th, 1813. 




Bj 4<^» 
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Vfs thank our numerous friend? for their kind contributions, 
and are gl?id that the contents of our ^jttle work hkye afibrd^ some 
of tliem so inuch pleasure. It deligius us exceedingly to have re- 
ceived such liberal support from various, scientific friends, even in 
the remote parts of the kingdom; biit we fffe soirry that weliave 
. not had it in pur power (from want of ropm) to insert all their 
, xomrounicatjons t ^ome of which' shali appear m No. IV. 

Qur ignorance cf militery affairs, prevents us &om saiying any 
thing on the «j5^»<6fliKj, which is reported, to have sCnjck- the breast 
6f Lord "VVellingtpn ^ but liBakimt-mW hand us any Problem^ con- 
tainmgsufi&cient data, <)n the fli^t of balls, we will exert our feeble 
jpowers.incalcMating their tmp^vs, ^ 

V We reg]pettliat ^«06«fpo^, of Miac^ 

inguswith a W^ather-H^le. The person to'^om he aiiudes, may 
have been a great man; but, froiii Obserpatim^ we have learned 
that the remark of i?ttcr^^i^ true, yvi^ Bimd Mrds fl^ ht^h, 

■ As jC£i>: has drawn thfe Mne of -cireumvallation round the Citadel 
^ PrBciou^ Metal, it h presumed the besi^ed will not tamely 
surrender, ftbwew, should resistance be made, we hope the con- 
test wSl be short and decisive, and thebaUs unalloj'ed with poUti-r 
xal rancour^ Let thein reflect that this subject has engaged the 
attention of several very great men, viz. FRANKLi?«f, &c. We, our- 
selves, have not paid much attention to the discussion^ but are in- 
clined to tfahik it more complicated than is generally supposed. 

The nj^ber of bur contrft)Utors having cpnsiderabiym<3r^sed, 
vr6 are under the necessity of requesting their communications 
mky be written as succinctly as the nature of the subject will admit. 
And we will thank some of our fnenda to write legibly : a want of 
this requisite prevented Ae in«artian pf certain Latin verses \rtiich 
were sent for translation 
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. W]i^ again ackiOi^ledge our obl^E^ions W our kixid^^^^ 
-lients, and are sorry tiiat^we hacye not had it in our power to insert 
all thdr VaJuiWe conumrii^ We hope they, will not be dis- 

!i^|)omted,' if their contnbutiQn^ are/,not noticed «b early: as they 
might wish. ''^ They may r«tiissnredyth^whatey:m^ redound to 
the credit of its author, shall appear; as sooh as convenience will 

' «Pow; ;. / :-- ^. ■' :.:■:■; \'' '_ ,; v; -: 

* Our thanks are due to Aoib,; for his suggestion,: rejecting a 
Supplement to our work I but we fear k-wpuld inft:i|!g0.on the pro- 
inise we made at the conftniencemient, tiz. that no increase of ex- 
pense sl^ould be incurred. ** Vke \Bvtih of ^t^T^ewl?' shall appear 
in otitT yM&i\ iahd. to/hjs ftilore fevours, respectful attetition will 
ltopaid.':^^ .,:-■■. •■*: ■' ' - • 

To Sv R. we recommend thp foUowiag advice of Horace : 

**,3uinite nrj^jM^risun. vcstris, qiii sctibitis, ^q«am 
- ' yirlbus I ^ vttMate dia, (}^i(ji farre recascnt, ^ 

C^id vate^nt humeri, cid iecta poteintcr erit^^^^^ 
Kcc facundia deserct hone, nee Incidus ordo»" 

.^Etambife.weU, ye writes* weigh with care. 
What suits your geruas, wfiat your strength, tan hir. 
To luni9 who ih*Il his theme lyith jndgm^ chuse* . 
, Kor words, nor method* shall their aid refuse.** 

Should he attempt an^ tiioi^g .more a^pted to' hi$\g^us, we 
shaU be ha{>jiy to ^e it m . 

In \!x)l&o%. over our large list of oonlr^torsy we recognize the 
n^mtes of several of oiir compeei8> en^r in the pursuit of scientific 
kB0wle(%e,'more than twenty years ago* Others, we are confident, 
would have been amongst thie number; had they not paid the debt 
<^i}ature. We aUude to Messk/TooD/Buca^ and we 

;^ incHned to fear ^so Adak Baker. Howler, should our fears 
. be grpimdless, and he has yet l^?^th Sufficient to blow that horn, 
ti|e sul^ctof his curious Problem; we hope he wiQ ^ve us positive 
p*oof of his existence. But if hbCas there ts a dme for every thing,) 
toe relinquished ponu&s of this nolure^ we trust that ^^ the mild 
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^WEtm ]AavrmhB!mg^^f&^ V^"^)^^ Qmrterfy Vkiior^was 
eatabiyiedy the €caiductajr aM Proprietors are aowiUttIg to jiublLh 
«K>tjb£r Nuip^er of A«r M^ with 

^grata;»dc> the l^ ^atropa^ aiuJ W^p^<?t^^^^s^^ 
^biivieatteQ^etJtMr,^^ ^ ^ 

itt cpouiWB^j^^^^ the ; wq?lc, tjw^" %^e foi actuated by any 
^BflPQ^ry |iK)d^t ym t^ lescite a loV^ fgr 

Hfeewy i^ ment^ they are h^py to be eaabled 

,to f»y that their laiw^ ineffectuaL-fNp periodical 

w^kri^^iom ftfilfinjibx)^ met witli 

gi^^ter emsoar^p^etit; This c^cum^^u:e^ ^d t^ ni^^^ 
tesidmonie^ of j^probatlbfi wfeach Uiey ;h^ remved frpm literary 
^d sc^en^fic #ien4% vUI stiiiqulate i^e^ the.reputa- 

liottwMdi they have abquirfd* JIgreov«r, they pledge themselves 
not tb relax in Jli^^er^pffis ^o xeiuler the ^^s of their work 
interesting and ed%ui^r aaidalibQug^ thqr ^e niot go vain nor 
chimerical^ aa to imagine that they 4:an univer^ly please, yet they, 
presume, few wfll* be found who mU rioirdishiome^ungvfirom the 
hiwof ijaental^sweets ^HlMi B pkrced beifcr^ 

.We retiTO o^ -^Picsere a4t^ TfiowrpsoK, 

for his Meinour of |h|| yk» i^i^bcW;0d £dinbttigh^ /printer^ William 
Smcllie, Since the esUib^s^^^^ 

hais, on s6T0i^ oce^^ns, enhanced the valne of its pages hy the 
labours of hiispem - 

'^epet>6&ire by an advertiisement prefi^^ed to the present Number, 
that heis now^stah^sbedatB^erley^ as the master of aSemii^ry. 
We unite wisfc' his Mends.in wTshing him success; and indulge the 
hopeui^iXk tre^ng^^ ttlo^ ptiths of science an^ literature, 'ttrhich 
li#e|)eeni ilie bee of onr early yean. He may experience all 

liMkt 'enednii^pegEBent and satis&ction Ml&isibt ou^t ever to await 
those, iwho indnstriouslyaftd per^ the 

i nca i ^l faapgwem^ - 

Had R. H. pmd the postiige of Ms Ictta*, we shcml^ have 
teeirmu^tett^'pliwsed^^ )^ GJwkrf," Had net Qe^ Zi^ff 

laiowii, iJbat wMch ef|^ schck^ knows^ that JSa? is a Latin 
fn«pe^on,-he mi^t l^^^l^ 
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T[^e conductor andproprletbprs of lliispijIiHcstbn^ resp^- 

!t|Hy acik|io,)vlei4ge the maiiifold ^vour^ of thi^ fri^^nds* in seconding 
their esidf^vqw to di^emmatQ a love for 15l€i^ture anid sq^c€ 
aod gttititude will incite them to reti^er the futiire pages <^ the 
work deserv^g the attention of the pul^ic. 

To the. eharge of «t(pc'rm>^jeti5to«, prefen^ agaiiist us, by. a 3^ott«g 
ifuzf^ we pkad gi^^t^ ; bat are so &r from i^ing ^hanied of the 
iinptfted criniei tfiat we r^oice In It; and c<M;^ectm*e that whki this 
tmfledged ihipMng hasi travelled a^ far in the roipidof life as we, he 
will be pleased vnth ^y endeavpur that may tend to: draw latent 
mmty **tho' sHver'd o*er with^^" into public notice^^^ , 

,We do not fully comprehend the purport of Speciatof^s ^uery j 
eafid as we are not aequ^ted wil^ ,the pbrson to whom he alJMe^, 
and wish not to finrm a liasty opinion <>f the qualificadons of a man 
prp&ssirig to teach our favourite study^ we must decHne inf^ting it> 
'Bawtfv^y Spectator may rest assured, t^t we shall, with^leasure, 
b^il every Hathemotici^ as a brother imd a ^ieud* 

We regret that J. W.'s e^racts ^m ipuilaldj^'s treatise on 
feducatipD, did not reach 119 in time Tor iuisertion f bu| as th^ m)ay 
be inte]*ei9ting to some of our rea^ifers, we gpive them a place npon 
the in^pjper. In a Chinese Treatise of Edui^dbn^ pul^khed by Du 
tial4^ the loOondsg ai^ rmttninended as the chief tOpk^s. The six 
vii^ue^, tfizi ]»tHknce, |»btyj v^<^^ equ%, fidi^ty^eoncprd. ^ The 
six laudable actiorisy to wit; obedience to parents^ love to brothers, 
harmony with relations, affection for nei^bours^ ^ncerity with 
friends, and mercy tp <he poor and linhappy. The six essential 
points iji krioMrledge, that of religious rites, music, archery, horse- 
man^p, wiiting, and ^ccompts.— ^Such a plaii, (remarks A^ learned 
Pinkarton) is eertamly moreuse^ than the acquisition of |he dead 

.iang»ag».-:.: ■,,_.■..;:,■: :;.: ,■.-.■■■:.■ ■■/ ;■'■ ■-■ 

» * ' d . . ■ *• - ' ■ - ■ ■ f 

Oiir thanks.aredue to Afiiend for suggesting the prpprie^ of 
bidding up the Covers at the end of the Volume. We have, like 
1^, kmtiited that the valiKkble remitrks of I>r. Hutton^ nrnde on 
the Wra^ers of his thamn JM^M&dkmy^ m now aei^tered and lost 
by not banpg mcnmi to that eiqpedieot 
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AJprench Teapheri^ remjiided that ** Worth dqium* the Map;'* 
voidy ifwetoistejce bot, this ist;he doc^ne wteibh hefistsbeenradvocat-, 
ing the last tiPeuty yesura. Moreover, sis is roiiail^d by i^ 
first scientific men In the nadou^— riches and^ ftonoiir are the gifia 
of fortune, casually bestowed, pr' hereditarily received; but die 
supenoiity of wisdom and' knowle^e is a pre-fflnineBCif of tnwft, 
which origihates with the masi, andi» the noblest of tUl, ^gtkictibns. 

Esculapia oh Affectation, in our next* With her request wfe 
'comjply. .'■. ■ ':. .;''■' '.--''''■".. :"■■.''■;■"■ ■/'-■^-V '. -" 

(X oh Fa^ in No. VIL v 

"PromA ^ewStthcrUter^ and J%«^a,^ll»re received bbsfemt^ 
tionft oti' XivvV |)^f^ ^ouid Leje r^piy to A»ticns^ they 

shall ^pfl|kfb^t /we BiUiitc^ three ^i^ainst oneai«dire» 

The OA? <(> Fintce was duly recdred; but thelK^y change whi<^ 
has tsdcen place, renders some x>f the Hn^ ine^Hca^ Further 
communicationi will be respectful^ attended to. 

dericus, of Twn, may be assured his st^as ^all Appear.-^ 
Want of room only pitvented their insertion tn the|»resent Ko, 

Mr* yo?'AreV Poem, on Atheism, a» soon aspossfisle, 

Connmserafng £d ifot reads us till that departmciit of oor woiIe, 
for which it is adi^ed, ws^ put^ to the ptess, la oar next if siudl 
haveaplaecu. ;■ . •':-■-' Vr v ., - ^- .- • 

<Cjf" JV^o. TIT, *ff^ i^ pMUhed on thejSrtf qfSeptemher^-'-^M 
CcmvmnicaHonif bdended for' tmerfum m that Nun^tiery must arnae 
on ifr before tie ISth tf Ju^^ /jfm^pmdi} addrmed U if-n-; W, 
Passman, No. 21, Bond-itreetyHutx^ er for hm^.to iktctetfi of 
Ma* Ro4i$iiT F£cs> Pri/at^yBQ^.SQtde^Ltm^* • '. 
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